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PREFACE 


To an alert mind aspiring for wisdom, there could 
be nothing so inviting as sound philosophy. India, with 
its long tradition in the things of the mind and spirit, 
offers a rich field in philosophical perspectives— a 
veritable paradise of gorgeously endowed metaphysical 
mansions Both in regard to time and variety, Indian 
thought presents a fascinating vista: it has the longest 
history to its credit going back to the Veda; it has a 
varied and vibrant range of standpoints, from many 
grades of materialism to all the possible shades of spir- 
itualistic manism and non-dualism 

What is attempted in the present study is an intro- 
duction to the major metaphysical traditions. Not an 
historical treatment but doctrinal exposition is what is 
sought to be accomplished. Apart from implicit 
internal criticism, the reader will not find here critical 
estimates of the philosophical systems. Each system is 
allowed to speak for itself as best as it can . It is open 
to the reader to find satisfaction where he will. Even 
where he does not agree, it is hoped, he will find enough 
food foi reflection which will contribute to a better 
appreciation of the standpoint he chooses to adopt. 

Alter a brief account of the essential characteristics 
of Indian thought, the teachings of the Vedas , the 

vij 
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Upanisads , and the Bhagavad-gitd, are given m a con- 
cise manner Then follow expositions of Indian Materi- 
alism, Jainism, and Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools. These systems are considered to be heterodox 
m the sense that they formally reject the authority of 
the Veda The orthodox systems are counted as six, 
but there are sub-divisions m some of them. After 
piesenting the philosophical doctrines associated with 
Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, and Yoga, the Purva-mim- 
amsa philosophy is explained. The last three chapters 
are concerned with what may be called the living tradi- 
tions m Indian philosophy, the various standpoints in 
theistic Vedanta, the Saiva and Sakta schools, and the 
non-dualistic Vedanta. As an appendix is given a brief 
survey of the contemporary situation in Indian philoso- 
phy . '1 he aim of the present work is to invite the 

attention of interested scholars to the fascinating do- 
main of Indian thought through a descriptive account 
which attempts to achieve clarity without sacrificing 
depth, and conciseness without omitting the essentials. 

It was the United States Educational Resources 
Centre, New Delhi, that first invited me, in 1968, to 
undertake this work. I am grateful to the Centre for’ 
giving me this opportunity of participating in this 
essential enterprise for promoting East-West under- 
standing. With the consent of the Educational Re- 
sources Centre, Messrs. Arnold Heinemann have under- 
taken to publish this book. I am happy that the publi- 
cation is sponsored by a House which has international 
reputation. Sri B S. Prakash, scholar attached to 
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the Centre o£ Advanced Study in Philosophy, University 
of Madras, has helped in the preparation of the glossary 
and the index. 

My respectful salutations to His Holiness Jagadguru 
Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvatf, Sri Sankaracharya of 
KJmchi, for His gracious consent for dedicating this 
book to Him. 

Madras, T.M.P. Mahadevan 

July 21, 1974. 
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NOTE ON 1 RAN SLI ITERATION 


The transliteration of Sanskrit words follows the 
current usage of Orientalists. 

The approximate sound-equivalents of the letters 
are as follows- 


a 

as 

u 

in 

hut 

T\ 

as 

a 

m 

psalm 

1 

as 

l 

in 

knit 

l 

as 

ee 

in 
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u 

as 

u 

in 

full 

u 

as 

u 

m 

rule 

r 

as 

r 

m 

fiery (sound between 

77 and 77/). 

e 

as 

e 

in 

they (always long 
in Sanskrit), 

o 

as 

o 

m 

note (always long 
in Sanskrit) 

ai 

as 

ai 

in 

aisle 

au 

as 

o\\ 

in 

fowl. 

hi 

atilt r vara 

(a 

nasal sound which accompanies 
a vowel) 



as m in sum 

h vtsctrga (sound like light breathing), pronun 

elation varies according to the pre 
ceding vowel 

apostrophe srands for elided a 


k 

as 

k 

in 

kite. 

kh 

as 

kh 

in 

inkhorn 
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as 
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in 

gate 

gh 
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gh 
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springhead 
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11 g 
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sing 
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ch 
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church. 

ch 

as 

ch b 
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church -hi story. 
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1 el Iv 
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new 
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as 

th 

in 

anthill 
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as 

tl 

in 

dark. 
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as 

dh 

in 

Godhead 
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as 
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Monday (labial 
articulation) 

t 

as 

th 

m 

panther 

th 

as 

th 

in 

thought 
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as 

th 

in 

they 

dh 

as 

dh 
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adhere (but more 
dental) 
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as 

n 

in 

note 
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as 
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in 

pan 

ph 

as 

ph 

m 

topheavy. 
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as 
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in 

bed. 

bh 

as 

bh 

m 

clubhouse. 

m 

as 

m 

in 

mill. 

V 

as 

y 

m 

vet 

¥ 

r 

as 

r 

tn 

race 

1 

as 

1 

m 

lake. 

V 

as 

V 

in 

live 
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s 

( palata 1 
sibilant) 

as 

s in 

sure. 


(cerebt al 
sibilant ) 

as 

sh in 

bush . 

s 

as 

s 

in 

save 

h 

as 

h 

in 

hal 1 

1 

as 

1 

in 

turl. 

ks 

as 

ksh 

in 

baksheesh 



Chapter One 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : WHAT IS IT ? 

1. Complex Texture of Indian Philosophy 

Indian Philosophy is at least as old as the Rg-veda 
whose date is still indefinite. In extent, it covers not 
only India but also a large portion of Asia and many 
land-areas of the Indian Ocean. In content, it is rich 
and varied including such contrasted standpoints as 
those of materialism and spiritualism, pluralism and 
monism, realism and idealism, theism and absolutism. 
It is not possible, therefore, to characterize Indian 
philosophy in a rough and ready fashion; what may 
be true of one aspect of it may not be true of other 
aspects; what may justifiably be asserted of a stage 
in its development may not be so asserted of other 
stages. Many of the critics of Indian philosophy thus 
go wrong in their summary pronouncements regarding 
its nature, ' content, and scope. When they say that 
Indian philosophy is indistinguishable from religion, 
or that it takes a gloomy view of life and things, or that 
it is other-worldly, or unprogressive, etc., they mistake 
what is only a part for the whole of Indian philosophy. 
Even as Western philosophy is not one philosophy, 
Indian philosophy is not a single philosophy. Even as 
it may be legitimately said that there has been a deve- 
lopment of thought in the West, it may be rightly 
claimed that there has been a movement in the realm' 
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of Indian metaphysics. So long has the world believed 
m the myth of Oriental staticity, that the sooner the 
myth is given up the better it will be for an East-West 
understanding Thanks to the coming of the West to 
India, there is in India, among those who study philo- 
sophy, a fairly intimate acquaintance with the major 
thought-sy stems of Europe and of the West Bin there 
has not been a corresponding appreciation on the part 
of the West of the significance of Indian philosophy. 
For more than a hundred years the Orientalists of the 
West, it is true, have been studying Sanskrit. But a 
major part of this study has been linguistic and philo- 
logical The discovery of Indian philosophy by the 
West is quite recent. There is urgent need lor the 
philosophies of India to be better known m the West. 
It is knowledge that will dispel ignorance and igno- 
rance-bred prejudices. If there should be One-World— 
as there must be— the achievements of India for over 
five thousand years in the sphere of thought ought to 
be integrated with those of the rest of the world. Only 
then will there be a fair chance of global thinking 
which is what mankind must increasingly strive after. 

The first thing one should be aware of in connec- 
tion with Indian philosophy is its complex texture. 
The various shades' of philosophy appear in Indian 
thought many times over. Several types of realism and 
idealism, lor instance, arose in Buddhism of the hete- 
rodox tradition, and in Vedanta of the orthodox tradi- 
tion It is usual to classify the schools of Indian philo- 
sophy into two groups, the orthodox and the heterodox. 
These names, however, are relative, for what is ortho- 
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dox to one may be heterodox to another. As applied 
to the schools of Indian philosophy, 'orthodox means 
‘acceptance of the authority of the Veda’ and ‘heterodox’ 
indicates ‘non-acceptance of that authority’. Very often 
the distinction between the orthodox and the heterodox 
is nominal Many of the so-called orthodox schools 
accept the Vedic authority only in name And, some 
of those schools which are called heterodox are pro- 
foundly influenced by the Upanisads most of which 
constitute the concluding portions of the Veda The 
orthodox systems are usually numbered as six, and the 
heterodox systems as three Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, 
Yoga, Mimamsa, and Vedanta are the orthodox systems, 
Carvaka, Jainism and Buddhism are the heterodox 
systems These are only broad divisions of Indian 
philosophy, and are by no means exhaustive. Philo- 
sophy in India did not begin with these systems For 
a long stretch of time before the rise of the systems, 
there was intense philosophic activity The poets of 
the Vedas, the seers oi the Upanisads, the sages who 
composed the Epics and the Puranas, and other thinkers, 
conformist as well as non-conformist, whose names are 
legion — all contributed in the earl} millennia of Indian 
history to the growth of a rich philosophical heritage 
In this heritage the various metaphysical schools that 
appeared later share many things m common, the only 
exception being the Carvaka materialism This excep- 
tion itself is indicative of an important feature of Indian 
philosophy as a whole And that is, that there is some- 
thing in the Indian climate of thought which is not 
hospitable to the growth of materialism and naturalism. 
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Carvaka was never a popular system; it can hardly be 
styled a system. There was no concerted attempt on 
the part of any group to stifle it. From the evidence 
available we can say that the Carvaka had great freedom 
in the matter of its opinions and their propagation 
Yet no strong school could be built for it. The Gar- 
vaka materialism is to be regarded more as a mood of 
the mind in its e\olulion than as the mind’s resting 
place. Barring Carvaka, all the other schools of 
thought, both orthodox and heterodox, reveal certain 
fundamental identities in spite of doctrinal divergences. 
It is in virtue of these identities that they may be called 
Indian. I shall refer to three areas where such identi- 
ties may be discerned, viz., methodology, metaphysics, 
and practical teaching. 

2. Methodology 

The modem Western philosopher is suspicious of 
any method other than that of reason. A well-known 
European thinker defines philosophy as a thinking 
consideration of things. Very rarely has the philoso- 
pher in the West recognized the limitations of the intel- 
lect. In India, however, it was very early realized that 
the total reality which is the content of philosophy can- 
not be adequately known through intellection. Ana- 
lysis is the main function of the intellect. But by cold 
analysis we shall not be able to catch or experience the 
living reality. Logical reasoning can yield only mediate 
knowledge. The aim of philosophy is not to stop with 
a theoretic understanding of the real but to have an im- 
mediate awareness of it. And so, a method which is 
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higher than reasoning and takes the thread where the 
latter drops it is necessary. That method is usually re- 
ferred to as that of intuition. The knowledge that 
one gets through intuition is immediate and indubi- 
table. It is not inira-rational but supra-rational. It is 
self-certifying and self -established. Not only do the 
systems directly based on the Upanisads adopt this 
method, but also the lationalistic schools such as Nyaya 
and Buddhism feel the need for it. The very fact that 
this is so shows that intuition cannot be an irrational 
instrument of knowledge. The Indian philosopher does 
admit that the intuitive experience of reality must be 
made intelligible. And, this is the special function 
of reasoning. What is more cannot be less. What goes 
beyond teasOn cannot fail to satisfy the demands of 
reason. Logical inquiry is certainly of great conse- 
quence. As Sankara, the best known classical philo- 
sopher of India, observes, that which is accepted or be- 
lieved in without sufficient inquiry is not only bad 
philosophy, but also prevents one from reaching the 
goal of perfection and results in evil So, there must be 
intelligent inquiry; but the philosopher’s ultimate ob- 
jective is not mediate knowledge of reality; it is the im- 
mediate experience thereof. 

3. Metaphysics 

In the area of metaphysics, the most prominent 
doctrine that one finds in every system of philosophy is 
the distinction between spirit and matter. Various 
terms are used in the different systems of philosophy to 
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indicate these two categories* atman (self) and andtman 
(not-self), jtva (soul) and ajlva (non-soul), purnsa 
(spirit) and prakrti (primal nature), etc. What distin- 
guishes spirit from matter is consciousness, caitanya . 
Even Buddhism, which dismisses the self in the sense of 
an abiding entity, recognizes a sort of fluid seli which 
transmigrates ancl finally attains nirvana (pei lection). 
The spirit or sell is not to be identified with the mind. 
The mind, according to all the systems of thought, is a 
material and not a spiritual principle The self is diffe- 
rent from the mind-body complex which it occupies 
during transmigration The mind is only an instru- 
ment ol knowledge, and is not of the nature of know- 
ledge which the self alone is Of the two categories, 
spirit and matter, the more primary is the spirit. Even 
in an out-and-out dualistic system like the Sankhya, 
the evolution of prakrti (the matrix or pnus ol creation) 
is said to be for the sake of the purusa (spirit). In 
Jainism, for instance, the very terminology ol the classi- 
fication ol reality into fiva (soul) and apva (non-soul) 
shows the importance of the spiritual principle. There 
will be no drama ol the universe, if its hero, the spirit, 
is removed. But lor the principle ol consciousness, as 
it is stated in many a philosophical work, the entire 
world will be blind, will become unintelligible. 

Another metaphysical tendency that is to be ob- 
served in Indian philosophy is the strong urge towards 
the unification of reality That the fundamental 
reality is one or non-dual, and that it is of the nature 
of the unconditioned spirit is the teaching of many a 
system of philosophy, and the implication of several 
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others. It is true that there are pluralistic schools. 
But even they make a distinction between the inde- 
pendent reality and dependent realities. The former is 
one and is spiritual by nature. Some philosophers call 
it God, others the absolute Experience. The many 
finite realities are dependent on the one infinite reality. 
They are related to it either as modifications or as ap- 
pearances. The final reality is not only the supreme 
ground of existence, it is also the ultimate value It 
may be described as truth, beauty, and goodness But 
here again it must be remembered that the ultimate 
value is one, and not many The spirit as freedom is 
the supreme value, in it are synthesized and transmuted 
even truth, beauty, and goodness. 

4. Practic-vl Teaching 

We have already seen that the aim of Indian philo- 
sophy is not a mere intellectual apprehension of reality 
but an intuitive realization of it. And so it is that 
insistence is laid in every system of philosophy on the 
need for practical discipline. An aspirant for philoso 
phic wisdom should be not only intellectually alert but 
also morally pure Metaphysical contemplation is 
possible only for one who has cultivated such qualities 
as equanimity, self-control, and contentment. All the 
schools of philosophy, orthodox, as well as heterodox, 
are agreed on this, viz., that a seeker after metaphysical 
truth should cease from harbouring a thirst for the fleet- 
ing goods of this world, and turn to the eternal reality 
for ultimate succour and satisfaction. When a candi- 
date is morally and emotionally ready, he enters on 
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the enterprise called philosophizing. Guided study, 
rational reflection, and continued meditation on content 
studied and reflected upon constitute the technique of 
philosophizing in India This process has to go on till 
the metaphysical truth is realized. That such realiza- 
tion can come to one even m this very lite is the teach- 
ing ol many schools ol Indian philosophy. Even those 
otlieis which believe that the hnal realization comes only 
alter death do nevertheless teach that he who has receiv- 
ed philosophic knowledge leads thenceforward a trans- 
formed lile. 

5 Alliance of Philosophy and Religion 

It is the practical teaching that is associated with 
the philosophical traditions in India which is respon- 
sible lor keeping philosophy and xeligion in close 
mutual alliance This alliance has puzzled many a 
western student ol Indian thought It is true that phi- 
losophy and religion began as one in India, as is the case 
everywhere But soon they came to be distinguished, 
though this distinction never resulted m a divorce. 
One can easily see the difference, for instance, between 
the Bhdgavata which is one of the Puranas and the basic 
work on Vedanta, the Brahmaputra with its diverse 
commentaries While the principal aim of the former 
is to induce devotion m one’s heart for the Deity, the 
main object ol the latter is to enable one to understand 
the nature of Reality. But the reason why the two, 
philosophy and religion, have been closely associated 
with each other in India is that ,the final objective of 
botli is the same, viz., to make man realize his supreme 
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end which is release from the cycle of birth and death 
which is called samsara. The purpose of religion is not 
only to refine man’s emotions, but also to sublimate 
them and transform his entire life. Similarly, the task 
of philosophy is to bring light to the understanding and 
thereby help man realize his true nature. 

The fact that in India philosophy has been essen- 
tially a quest loi values seems to be the reason why 
Indian philosophy has maintained a close alliance with 
religion. Not intellectual curiosity or wonder, but the 
desire to realize the highest value in life was the prin- 
cipal spur lor the philosopher’s search. Man’s supreme 
end was geneially regarded as moksa, spiritual freedom; 
and this was the fulcrum on which both philosophy and 
religion turned The logical methods of enquiry were, 
no doubt, adopted by the philosopher, but these were 
found to be not enough for realizing the goal of life. 
Similarly, it was discovered that, though a life lived in 
accordance with moral principles was absolutely essen- 
tial, one cannot stay put’ in the moral realm of claims 
and counter-claims, but should go beyond to the higher 
region ol distmctionless, ttanscendent experience, from 
which morality derives its sanction and value. Thus 
philosophy aimed at an ideal which was both trans-logi- 
cal and supra-moral. Each value was accorded its 
proper place. It is therefore wrong to say that Indian 
philosophy is unethical in character. No one who has 
sufficient acquaintance with the systems of Indian 
thought will ever say that the importance of mora- 
lity was minimized in any of them. If the aim is 
more than morality, it is uncharitable to think of it as 
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immorality The Indian philosopher recognized that 
even the lower ends like wealth {mtha) and pleasure 
(kama) should be not opposed to righteousness 
(dhaima), 1 not to speak of moksa, the summam bonum 2 

It is the quest for moksa , then, that has kept Indian 
philosophy and re.igion together, and if philosophy has 
not become barren and religion blind in India, it must 
be due to their recipiocal influence. We can trace this 
influence right from the hymns of the Rg-veda and the 
Upammds , through the literature of the classical age, 
down to modern expositions of Indian culture. From 
the side ol lehgion, the conception of a philosophic 
monotheism was foimulated e\en as early as the Vedic 
hymns. And from the side of philosophy, a monistic 
or nou-dualistic \iew was enunciated by the ancient 
seeis 1 hese two currents, philosophic monotheism 
and spiritualistic monism, have run on together, each 
influencing and enriching the other and thus contribut- 
ing, m a profound way, to the rich cultural heritage that 
is India’s 

6. Plan of the Present Work 

It is not possible to write a history of Indian philo- 
sophy on the model of the history of Western philo- 
sophy Very little is known about the philosophers of 
India. And, it is not possible to say which philosophy 
came earlier and which later. In fact, the philosophies 
in India did not appear one after another; they deve- 
loped alongside one another. And so, we shall not 
attempt to give a chronological account of Indian philo- 
sophy. The plan that we shall follow will be this: 
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The Vedas , the U pamsads , and the Bhagavad-gitd will 
occupy our attention first. And then we shall consider 
the doctrines of the three heterodox schools: Carvaka, 
Jainism, and Buddhism. Thereafter will follow the 
chapters dealing with the orthodox systems Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mlmariisa, and Vedanta. 
There are several schools of Vedanta. We shall study 
three ot them, viz., Advaita, Visistadvaita, and Dvaita. 
The last two belong to the Vaisnava tradition. There 
are variant philosophical schools m the Saiva tradition 
too. Of these, we shall consider the Southern school 
of Saivism known as Saiva-siddhanta as also Kashmir 
Saivism. We shall end this study by taking note of the 
leading trends m contemporary Indian philosophy. 
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NOTES 

Dliaima a comprehensive term which includes law, 
religion, morality, righteousness, duty, benevolence, 
etc. It is defined as that which sustains society (cf. 
Mahabhdrata, , VIII. 69, 59, Calcutta edn.; Brhaddran- 
yaka Upamsadj I, iv, 14; Mahdndrdyana Upanisad, 
79.7), and is regarded as the highest social value on 
which are to be based the other two social values oi 
aibha (wealth) and kdma (pleasure) and the trans- 
social value of mok§a. Cf. Vyasa's statement in the 
Mahabhdrata , dhai mdd-arthasca kiimasca (XVIII. 5. 
61’) . Sri Kr§na declares in the Blmgavad-gitd (VII. 
11) : ' dharmdvvruddho bhutesu kdrno’smi'—l am plea- 
sure unopposed to dharma. 

The Katha Upanisad (II, 24) declares: ‘Not he who 
has not ceased from bad conduct, not he who is not 
tranquil, not he who is not composed, not he who is 
not of peaceful mind can obtain Him by (mere) 
intelligence (prajnana).’ 



Chapter Two 

THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 


1. Vedic Literature 

When Indian thought began, it is not possible to 
say. Even in the earliest literature— the Veda— we have 
references to thinkers of the remote past. The date of 
what has come to be called the Indus Valley Civilization 
is stated to be the fourth and third millcnia B C. The 
remains unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa reveal 
the prevalence there of a sophisticated urban civiliza- 
tion. Later discoveries have shown that this civilization 
was not confined to the Indus Valley. One has to sur- 
mise about the religio-philosophic ideas of the people 
of the Indus Valley from the seals and objects of cult- 
worship which are among the finds at these sites. There 
is some evidence to show that a deity who was probably 
the prototype of the historic Siva was an object of wor- 
ship. Another deity who formed the centre of a cult 
was the Mother Goddess. But what were the ideas 
connected with these cults; what were the beliefs, and 
practices associated with them, no one can say, with the 
knowledge that has been made available so far. More- 
over, the chronological relation of the Indus Valley 
Civilization to the Vedas is still a matter of dispute. 
So, we are compelled to begin our story of Indian phi- 
losophy with the Vedas which constitute the earliest 
documents of human thought, the “undoubtedly oldest 

13 
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literary monument of the Indo-European languages/' 1 

The Vedas are referred to in the Hindu tradition as* 
Sruti, which means ‘the heard’ These basic scriptures 
are believed to be what were heard by the seer-poets 
(rsis) of yore. These poets were the media for the 
transmission to posterity of the insights they received. 
They were no more the inventors of the Veda than was 
Newton the generator of the law ol giavitation. The 
Vedic truths were discovered and not produced, reveal- 
ed to the poets and not composed by them. And so, the 
Vedas are held to be impersonal (apauritseya) and 
eternal (nitya). The term Veda , derived lrom the root 
vid (cognate with the old English word ‘wit’) means 
‘the book of knowledge’. The seer-poets ol the Veda 
spoke from knowledge, from a fii st-hand acquaintance 
with the reality of things. ‘Like joyous streams bursting 
from the mountains’— a simile taken from the Veda— the 
songs of the sages came forth spontaneously, as revela- 
tions of the Real Hence, Veda is a significant name : it 
means revealed wisdom, metaphysical knowledge. 

There are four Vedas Rg-'veda, Y a] in -veda, Sdma- 
veda , and Atharva-veda . Of these, the most important 
is the Rg-veda, which is the Veda of hymns The Yajur - 
veda, which has a litufgical purpose, consists of hymns 
taken from the Rg-veda together with piose-foi mulas for 
the performance of sacrifices The Sdma-veda is also a 
liturgical collection of hymns mostly selected from the 
-Rg-veda, and arranged solely with lelerence to their 
place in what is known as the Soma sacrifice. The 
Athaiva-veda , which was the last to be added, combines 
Vedic religion and philosophy with popular cults and 
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practices A later tradition which started with the age 
of the rituals relates the four Vedas to the four priestly 
functionaries at the sacrifice. The Bg-veda is for the 
priest whose function is to recite the hymns inviting the 
gods to the sacrificial place. The Yajur-veda is for the 
Adhvaiyu priest who perforins the sacrifice according to 
rule The Sdma-veda is for the Udgatr priest who sings 
the hymns. And the Atharua-veda is for the Biahma 
priest who is the general supervisor of the sacrifice. 
The total number of stanzas constituting the four Vedas 
is 20,500. The Rg-veda alone accounts for more than 
half of this number, as it consists of 10,552 mantras. 

As meaning collections of hymns, Samhitas , the term 
‘Veda’ is used in its narrower sense. In its wider sense, 
each Veda is composed of ManUa , Bidhmana , Ar any ah a 
and Upanisad The Mantras are holy hymns, 
poetic expressions of perceived truths The Brah- 
man as are guide books for the performance of 
sacrificial rites The Aranyakas, which are ‘forest- 
books', give philosophical interpretations of the rituals 
by allegorizing them, and prescribe various modes -of 
meditation. And the Upanisads, which are the conclud- 
ing portions of the Veda and are therefore called 
Vedanta, contain metaphysical teachings about the ulti- 
mate Reality and the means to realize it By a set of 
fortuitous circumstances the Mantras came to be attach- 
ed to the sacrifices. But more properly they are the 
preludes to the Upanisads. The religio-philosophic 
truths that are lor the most part implicit in the Mantras 
are made explicit in the Upanisads. The close connec- 
tion between the two is evident from the fact that the 
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Upanisads themselves cite the mantra-texts to give 
authority to what they teach. 

In the present chapter we shall discuss the leading 
philosophical ideas that are to be found in the Vedic 
hymns. In the next chapter, we shall give an account 
of the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

2. The Essential Teachings of the Hymns 

To the superficial reader of the Vedic hymns, they 
may appear to be simple praises of the gods who are 
personifications of natural phenomena. But a deeper 
study will reveal that the religion of the Veda is neither 
a crude naturalism nor an unphilosophical polytheism. 
It is true that the Vedic seers marvelled at the mani- 
festations of nature.-* But they did not stop there. 
They succeeded in getting behind those manifestations 
and discerning there a divinity that knows no decay or 
diminution. Agni, for instance, means fire. It also 
stands for the fire of spiritual discipline, and the divine 
fire of life and illumination. Addressing Agni, a seer 
of the Yajur-tfeda sings : 

“Agni, Lord of Vrata ! I will observe the 
Vrata : here I approach truth across untruth .” 2 

Savitr, a solar deity, is said to have his power in truth, 
and is implored to ‘send far away all evil\ and ‘send 
what is good’ The well-known Gayatrl mantra address 
ed to Savitr asks for the illumination of the intellect. 
Varuna who represents cosmic order is also the guardian 
of the moral law. Indra, who is invoked alone is about 
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one-fourth of the hymns of the Rg-veda, is the god who 
vanquishes evil. One of the Indra-hymns says . 

“Without whom men do not conquer, whom~they 
when fighting call on for help ; who has been 
a match for every one, who moves the im- 
movable * he O men, is Indra 
We meet with the names of many gods in the Vedic 
hymns. Supreme powers and the highest attributes are 
ascribed to all of them. The deity that is adored in a 
particular hymn is the greatest, according to that hymn. 
Max Muller calls this tendency henotheism. In expla- 
nation of it, it has been said : ‘every god takes hold of 
the sceptre, and none keeps it ’ And henotheism has 
been described as ‘opportunist monotheism ’ But if 
one looks at it from the philosophical standpoint, one 
would realize that only subtle minds could have arrived 
at the truth, that all the gods are one in spirit, and that 
it is a matter of indifference as to which god is promoted 
to the first place in any given circumstance. The Vedas 
clearly state this principle of the unity of Godhead in 
several contexts. Sometimes it is said that all gods are 
one in Indra or in Agni. Sometimes the one Godhead 
is described as All-Gods, Visve-devah. One of the texts 
of the Rg-veda declares : ekam santam bahudhdkalpa- 
yanti , ‘the One Being the sages contemplate in many 
■ways .' 4 Another proclaims : ekam sad viprd bahudlul 
vadanh agmm yamam maUisvdnam ahull, ‘the One 
Being the wise call by many names, as Agni, Yama, 
Matarsvan .' 5 

How philosophy and religion are inextricably com- 
bined in Indian life and thought will be evident to those 
F 2 
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who make an unbiassed study of the Vedic hymns. The 
seers of these hymns were not satisfied with any anthro- 
pomorphic conception of the Godhead. The limita- 
tions of the human mind make it necessary, it is true, 
that Divinity should be conceived after the human 
model. But the aim should nevertheless be to trans- 
cend these limitations. The seer-poets of the Veda 
adopt several techniques to outgrow the limitations of 
the mind. First, the differences of sex, age, etc , are 
regarded as irrelevant so far as the Divine is concerned. 
A rsi of the Rg-veda smgs * 

“Agni I deem my Father, my Kinsman; 

I deem Him my Brother, my Friend for ever .” 6 

In the Athai'va-veda there is a verse which addresses 
the Godhead thus 

“Thou art woman. Thou art man. 

Thou art the youth and the maiden too. 

Thou as an old man totterest with a staff 

Being born, thou becomest facing in every 

direction .” 7 

Secondly, the divine Person is not pictured in the 
ordinary wav as a God dwelling in a far-off Heaven, 
from where he is supposed to rule the world. God is 
said to be everywhere, even in the heart of man. 
Thirdly, certain abstract divinities were fashioned out 
of functions and attributes of the Godhead. For ex- 
ample Dhatr (Protector), Visvakarman (All-creator), 
Piajapati (Lord of creatures). Brhaspati (Lord of 
speech), etc. Finally, the moral and spiritual law itself 
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came to be regarded as the governing principle of all 
the gods Speaking of Rta, the eternal order, a verse of 
the Rg-veda says : 

“Firm seated are Eternal Law's Foundations. 

In its fair form are many splendid beauties ." 8 

Rta is said to be the source of even the gods. It 
is the father of all “The Maruts come from afar from 
the seat of Rta " 9 “The Dawn follows the path of Rta, 
the right path, as if she knew them before. She never 
oversteps the regions. The sun follows the path of 
Rta/ 31Q 

3 The Two Approaches Theistic and Absolutis- 
ts 

The highest spiritual truth is expressed in two 
forms in the Vedic hymns as in the later Vedanta The 
two forms may be described, for the sake of convenience, 
as theism and absolutism. Theism means belief in a 
personal Deity, whereas absolutism is the philosophv 
which says that there is an absolute impersonal Realitv 
which is the ground of all existence and the goal of all 
endeavour. Indian theism has certain features which 
are peculiar to it. Though the conception of God as an 
extra-cosmic agent responsible for creation is not alto- 
gether absent from Indian thought, the more pronoun- 
ced view is that God is immanent in the world and also 
transcendent of it Speaking of Aditi, one of the hymns 
of the Rg-veda sa>s . ‘Aditi is the skv Aditi is the inter- 
mediate region, Aditi is father, mother, son. Aditi is 
all the gods and the five tribes. Aditi is whatever has 
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been born, Aditi is whatever shall be born ni The well- 
known Purusa-sukta describes the primal Puiusa as im- 
manent as well as transcendent. ‘Thousand-headed was 
Pur iisa , thousand-eyed, thousand-footed He having 
covered the earth on all sides, extended bevond it the 
length of ten fingers Purusa is this all, that has been 
and that will be. And he is the lord of immortality, 
which he grows beyond through food Such is his 
greatness, and more than that is Pui itsa One-fourth of 
him is all beings, three-fourths of him are what is im- 
mortal in Heaven.' Another feature of Vedic theism 
is that there is no insistence on any one form of God as 
the onlv form admissible in religion Such an outlook 
makes for freedom from fanaticism and for a spirit of 
comprehensive sympathy for forms of worship other than 
ones own 

The Vedic seers did not stop with a personalist view 
of Reality It may be said that they did not rest content 
until they had a vision of the unlimited Absolute which 
cannot be characterized in terms of the categories known 
to us. The hymn where Absolutism appears in all its 
splendour Is the Nasadiya-sukta which has been praised 
as containing ‘the flower of Indian thought ’ ‘In its 
noble simplicity, in the loftiness of its philosophic 
vision/ says Deussen, ‘it is possibly the most admirable 
bit of philosophy of old times ’ Here is the hymn 

“Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, 
no air nor sky beyond. 

What covered all 0 Where rested all > 

In watery gulf profound ^ 
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Nor death, was there, nor deathlessness, 
nor change of night and day. 

That one breathed calmly, self-sustained, 
nought else beyond it lay. 

Gloom hid m gloom existed first — 
one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, 
by inward fervour grew. 

Within it first arose desire, 
the primal germ of mind. 

Which- nothing with existence links, 
as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across 
the dark and drear abyss — 

W as it beneath ? Or high aloft ? 

What bard can answer this ? 

There fecundating powers were found, 
and mighty forces strove — 

A self-supporting mass beneath, 
and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence 
this vast cieation rose? 

No gods had then been born — who then 
can e‘er the truth disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world and whethei 
framed by hand divine or no — 
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Its Lord in heaven alone can tell, 
if even he can show .” 12 

In this hymn may be discerned the quintessence of 
non-dualism. All things are traced to one principle. 
Opposites like being and non-being, life and death, 
night and day, are shown to be the self-unfoldment of 
this One. How from the distinctionless principle 
which is ‘neither ought nor nought* the world of oppo- 
sites and distinctions arose no one can tell. ‘That One* 
(tad ekam) which the hymn does not name is the ground 
of the universe. Because it is devoid of differences, it 
is referred to as a void. It is ‘nothing’ as it were. The 
world-process is an appearance in and of it. How the 
One appears as the many is a mystery Thus we may 
note in the Nasadiya hymn the foundations of Advaita — 
the doctrine that ultimate reality is One and that the 
world is an appearance, a result of may a 

4 Practical Teaching 

In the Vedas we have not only religious and meta- 
physical ideas about the ultimate Reality but also direc- 
tions for so moulding ones life that one may attain that 
Reality Insistence is laid on the cultivation of the 
twin-virtues * Truth and Rectitude, Salya and Rta. 
An Upanisadic sage recapitulates the Vedic teaching 
when he says : 

“By truth is the divine paths laid out 

By which sages, having obtained what they desire. 

Ascend the supreme abode of truth ” 
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The Vedic quest itself is a search for truth. One 
sage asks, ‘To which God shall we offer oblation 
( kasmai devaya havisa vidhema). ‘By truth is the earth 
upheld’, says the Rg-veda. ‘The Deity has truth as the 
law of his being/ declares the Atharva-veda . Similarly, 
rta (rectitude) is what makes life divine. It is certainly 
difficult to keep to the narrow and straight path. But 
one has to accomplish this task in order to reach the 
goal. A Vedic seer says rtam vadisyamij satyam 
vadisyami : I shall speak what is right, I shall speak what 
is true Whatever one does, whatever one speaks and 
whatever one thinks must be right and true. All other 
virtues such as austerity, piety, etc., are based on rta and 
satya. It is only on the basis of truth and rectitude that 
all should meet, understand - one another and live witb 
one another It is wrong to say that the Vedic Indian 
was an individualist without a social instinct The final 
Reality is the goal of all beings. Each one has to pro- 
gress towards it by helping in every way the rest to 
march on. It is significant that the very last hymn of 
the Rg-veda should be of the nature of a call to unity 
and universal understanding : 

‘Assemble, speak together let your minds be of 
one accord 

As ancient Gods unanimous sit down tu their 
appointed share. 

The place is common, common the assembly, 
common the mind, so be their thoughts 

united 
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A common purpose do I lay before you, 
and worship with your general oblations. 

One and the same be your resolve, and be 
your minds of one accord. 

United be the thoughts of all that all may 
happily agree .’ 13 
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Chapter Three 

HIMALAYAS OF THE SOUL 
L Nature and Scope of the Upanisads 

The Upanisads constitute the concluding portions 
of the Vedas They are the summits of early Indian 
thought, and have been aptfy descriged as the ‘Hima- 
layas of the Soul n To vary the metaphor, the Upani- 
sads form the basic springs of Indian philosophy; and 
they provide the inspiration not only for the orthodox 
systems but also for the so-called heterodox schools* 
Everytime there was a renaissance in India, the call of 
the leaders, in essence, has been “Back to the Upani- 
sads \” Every reformer and captain of thought has stri- 
ven to recapture the spirit of these immortal texts 
Speaking, for instance, of the opening passage of the 
first of the Upanisads , Mahatma Gandhi once said * “I 
have now come to the final conclusion that if all the 
Upanisads and all the other scriptures happened all of 
a sudden to be reduced to ashes and if only the first verse 
in the Tsopanisad were left intact in the memory of the 
Hindus, Hinduism would live for ever .” 2 

Everyone who has had a genuine acquaintance 
with the Upanisads has showered on them unstinted 
praise. Schopenhauer who read the Latin translation 
of a Persian rendering of the Upanisads felt so exalted 
by the thoughts found therein that he always had a copy 
of it on his table, and ‘was in the habit, before going 
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to bed, of performing his devotions from its pages ’ His 
words of adoration have been often quoted and will 
bear repetition. “That incomparable book,” he says, 
“stirs the spirit to the very depths of the soul. From 
every sentence deep, original and sublime thoughts 
arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and holy and 
earnest spirit . In the whole world there is no study, 
except that of the originals, so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Oupnekhat (i.e. Upanisad). It has been 
the solace of my life, and it will be the solace of my 
death.” 3, In almost identical terms, Paul Deussen 
speaks of the philosophy of the Upanisads as ‘the 
strongest support of pure morality, the greatest conso- 
lation in the sufferings of life and death / 4 To quote 
only one other Orientalist Max Muller, the Upanisads 
are to him ‘like the light of the morning, like the pure 
air of the mountains— so simple, so true, if once under- 
stood / 5 

The secret of the charm of the Upanisads lies both 
in the philosophy of spiritual monism or non-dualism 
which they teach and the manner in which this teach- 
ing is given. Reality^ is declared to be non-dual, one 
without a second, and this Reality is identified with 
Spirit or Self higher than which there is nothing. Not 
only us the non-duality of Self affirmed, but also the 
plurality of things is denied ultimate reality. ‘From 
death to death he goes who sees plurality here as it 
were There is something fascinating about this non- 
duality philosophy. As William James was forced to 
admit, ‘An Absolute One , and I that One , . . surely we 

have here a religion which, emotionally considered, has 
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a high pragmatic value / 7 This is, of course, the least 
that can be said of the Upanisadic monism. 

The Upanisads are not systematic treatises on phi- 
losophy they are not the works of any single author. 
The sages whose intuitions are recorded in the Upani- 
sads are more mystic seers than mere investigators of 
metaphysics. There is a directness about their teach- 
ings. and an authenticity born of first-hand experience 
of the highest reality They pour forth their findings 
m the form of stories and parables, informal discussions 
and intimate dialogues The method they adopt is 
'more poetic than philosophic' Even where the lan- 
guage used is prose, the poetic quality is only too evi- 
dent It is true that in many places symbolic expres- 
sions are employed which hide the meaning rather than 
make it patent Sometimes there are puns on words 
and mystic explanations of certain abstruse terms. Even 
these, it may be noted, add to the charm of the Upani- 
sads Charles Johnston compares these books of wis- 
dom to 'the deep still mountain tarns, fed from the pure 
water of the everlasting snows, lit by clear sunshine, 
or, by night, mirroring the high serenity of the stars/ 
and he finds in them, ‘besides high intuition, a quaint 
and delightful flavour, a charm of child-like simplicity, 
vet of a child who is older than all age, a child of the 
eternal and the infinite, whose simplicity is better than 
the wisdom of the wise ’ s 

The Upanisads , as we have noted, form the con- 
cluding portions of the Veda So they are called 
Vedanta ( Veda-}- an ta ; end of Veda). The expression 
is significant also in the sense that the teaching of the 
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U pamsads represents the aim or goal of the Veda The 
Sanskrit word anta, like the English and, may be used 
to mean both ‘terminus 5 and ‘aim 5 The later Vedantic 
schools derive their name from the fact that they claim 
to interpret the Upamsads The etymological meaning 
of the terra ‘Upanisad is ‘to su (sad) close b\ (uba) 
devotedly (m)’, and is indicative of the manner in which 
the doctrines embodied in the Upamsads were learnt at 
first by pupils m small conclaves sitting near their res- 
pective teachers The expression which thus means ‘a 
session 5 came to be applied in course of time to what 
was taught at such sessions As the Upamsads are 
regarded as teaching the highest truth, thev could be 
imparted only to those who were competent to receive 
and benefit by them, and such competent pupils could 
be only a few at any given time So, the meaning 
seciet 5 came to be attached to the term ‘Upanisad’ , and 
it is in this sense that we find the expression used in the 
Upamsads themselves. When, for instance, some im- 
portant formula is given in the Upanisads, it is charac- 
terized as the Upanisad Thus in the Brhaddranvaka , 
the formula ‘The Real of the real 5 ( satyasva satyam ) is 
described as the Upanisad of the universal Soul We 
come across also such expressions as ‘the secret teaching 5 
(guhva ddesah), ‘the supreme secret 5 ( paramarh gnhvam ) 
applied to what may be considered to be the key-passages 
m the Upamsads Commentators like Sankara inter- 
pret the expression Upanisad ' to mean what ‘destroys 5 
ignoiance or what leads’ to Brahman, a meaning which 
correctlv defines the ,scope and aim of the Upamsads 
The texts that bear the name 'Upanisad aie nnu 
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known to be more than two hundred. One of the Upa- 
n isads, Muktikd, gives the names of one hundred and 
eight Upamsads Many of these texts, however, are late 
compositions, distant imitations of the ancient canoni- 
cal Upanisads . One of the criteria by which the canoni- 
cal nature of an Upamsad may be judged is by asking 
the question whether it has been commented upon or is 
quoted from by a thinker like Sankara Judged by this 
test, the first ten Upanisads mentioned in the Muktikd 
along with a few from the rest may be regarded as 
ancient and genuine They are lsdvds\a , Kena , 
Katha , Prasna, Mundaka, Mdndukya , Taittulyyi, Aita- 
) eya, Chdndogya , Brhaddranyaka, KauufakJ , Maitrdya- 
niya, and §oetdsvatai a Even of these, the Bihaddran- 
yaka and the Chdndogya are the most important, as they 
are not only old and comprehensive texts, but also 
represent the two main traditions of thought in the 
Upanisads, the acosmic ( nisprapanca ) and the cosmic 
(saprapanca) respectively. 

2. Two Kinds of Knowledge 

The Upanisads make a distinction between two 
kinds of knowledge, the higher (para) and the lower 
(apara) The lower knowledge consists of all the em- 
pirical sciences and arts as also of such sacred knowledge 
as relates to things and enjoyments that perish. It is 
interesting to note that even the four Vedas are included 
in the category of lower knowledge. A great scholar, 
Narada, in spite of his encyclopaedic learning, both 
secular and sacred, finds that he is sorrow-stricken, and 
so seeks enlightenment from a sage, Sanatkumara. 
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The sage asks Narada to state his credentials. Narada 
reels off: a long list of the arts and the sciences which he 
had mastered The sage characterizes the knowledge 
that is represented by all these disciplines as mere name 
(ndma eud), and declares that that alone is the supreme 
knowledge which relates to the Imperishable ( aksara ). 
This higher knowledge is described as that whereby what 
has not been heard of becomes heard of, what has not 
been thought of becomes thought of, what has not been 
understood becomes understood This is further ex- 
plained as the knowledge of the ground which is more 
than and inclusive of the knowledge of the various ex- 
pressions or manifestations of the ground. ‘Just as by 
one piece of clay all that is made of clay may be known 
the modification being only a name depending on 
a word; the truth being that it is just clay, so is that 
teaching .' 9 Compared with the knowledge of the ulti- 
mate ground which is the absolute Self, the lower know- 
ledge is nescience or false knowledge ( avidyd ). ‘Widely 
contrasted and different are these two/ says the Katha- 
upanisad, ‘nescience ( avidyd ) and what is known as 
knowledge (vidyp ).* 10 The Svetdsvcitara refers to know- 
ledge and ignorance that are placed hidden in the im- 
perishable, infinite supreme Brahman , and characterizes 
ignorance as a thing perishable and knowledge as a thing 
immortal . 11 

The supreme wisdom, then, is knowledge of the 
Self. But this knowledge is not to be confused with 
what we ordinarily refer to as knowledge. In this sense, 
it may be said that the Self is unknowable. How, then, 
can one speak intelligibly of Self-knowledge? The most 
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prominent sage in the Brhadm any aka-up anisad, Yajna- 
valkya, teaches the significance of the term knowledge 
with reference to the Seif thus “Where there is duality, 
as it were, there one sees another, one smells another, 
one hears another, one thinks of another, one under- 
stands anothei Where, however, everything has be- 
come just one’s own self, there whereby and whom 
would one smell, see, hear, speak to, think of, or under- 
stand yl ~ This, then, is the answer to the question 
about the unknowabiiity of the self. The self is un- 
knowable. not because it is unknown, but because it is 
the basis of all knowledge, nay, knowledge per se In 
short, it cannot be known as objects are known. ‘You 
cannot see the seer of seeing You cannot hear the 
hearer of hearing You cannot think the thinker of 
thinking. You cannot understand the understander of 
understanding He is your soul, which is /in all 
things. The Kena-upantsad teaches the same doc- 
trine when it says that thither, i.e , to the self, the eye 
goes not, nor speech nor mind, and that it is other than 
the known and above the unknown 14 The Taittirlya - 
upanisad declares that words and mind turn back, not 
being able to attain it 15 Our words and thoughts are 
adequate only to the realm of plurality, they fail with 
reference to the non-dual Spirit. Yet, we have to make 
use of them as indicators or sign-posts, and not as vehicles 
taking us to the very end ‘As a unity the self is to 
be looked upon this unknowable, constant Being, 
free from blemishes, bc\ond space, the unborn self, 
gicat pennanent ’ 1(> The self is to be comprehended 
as “It is” 17 This is the supreme knowledge, para vidyd , 
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true wisdom. The Upanisads ask us to seek this know- 
ledge from a competent teacher who is not only learned 
but also in possession of the plenary experience. It is 
true that such a teacher is difficult to get; but so is a 
competent pupil All good things are rare and hard to 
accomplish. ‘Wonderful is the declarer, proficient the 
obtain er of Him ! Wonderful the knower, proficiently 
taught ! ,IS 


3 Brahman-atman 

The supreme knowledge, as we have seen, is know- 
ledge of the Self, which is referred to in the Upanisads 
as Brahman and Atman These two words are central 
to the Upanisadic philosophy, and their meaning, there- 
fore, should be rightly understood. The word ‘Brah- 
man’ probably meant at first ‘prayer' or ‘speech’, from 
the root brh , ‘to burst forth’ or ‘to grow’. Eventually, 
it came to signify the ground of the universe or the 
source of all existence, that which has burst forth into 
the universe, or that from which the universe has grown. 
The other word ‘ Atman * might have meant ‘breath’, but, 
then, it soon came to be the expression for the soul or 
self of a living being, especially of man. And, the 
remarkable discovery which the Upanisadic sages made 
was that the two are one and same * the Atman is Brah- 
man. This doctrine of unity is the greatest contribu- 
tion which the Upanisads have made to the thought 
of the world. As Deussen says, “It will be found to 
possess a significance reaching far beyond the Upani- 
sads , their time and country; nay, we claim for it an 
inestimable value for the whole race of mankind ." 19 
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The two terms ‘Brahman’ and ‘Atman’ are used as 
synonyms in the Upanisads. The Chandogya-upamsad, 
for instance, frames the central metaphysical question 
thus : ‘Which is the Atman ? What is Brahman ?’ 20 
Here, obviously, Atman and Brahman appear as inter- 
changeable terms. In some contexts where the inquiry 
is into the source of the universe, the expression ‘Atman’ 
is employed, and in some other contexts where the topic 
discussed is the true self of man the term ' Brahman ’ is 
used. In the Chandogya-upanisad, a king, while des- 
cribing the Reality which is the source of the universe, 
refers to it as the cosmic Atman. In the Taittiriya - 
upanisad, a young seeker, Bhrgu, makes an analysis of the 
sheaths that cover the self, while the term of reference 
is Brahman . Thus, to the Upanisads, Brahman and 
Atman mean the same Reality. That which is without 
is identical with that which is within. Through the 
inquiry into the source of the universe and through the 
quest after the true self, the discovery was made that it 
is the one non-dual Reality that appears as the manifold 
world and as the plurality of individual souls. This 
result was rendered possible because of the unique 
method of the Upanisads which is a synthesis of the 
ogjective and the subjective ways of approach to 
Reality. 

The quest is the same whether the aim is to find 
out the ground of the universe, or to determine the true 
nature of the Self. The technique of pursuing the 
quest is also the same : one has to go from the grosser 
manifestations to the subtler ones. The Upanisads are 
replete with illustrations which exploit this technique 
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and exhibit the truth of non-duality. Let us look at a 
few cases : 

(1) In the philosophical contest that was held at 
the court of king Janaka, GargI, a woman-sage, questions 
Yajnavalkya about the support of all things. The pre- 
cise form in which the question is put is ‘On what is 
all this woven, warp and woof ?’ In a series of answers, 
Yajnavalkya leads the inquirer to higher and higher 
worlds; and lastly, when the lady asks him, on what is 
space woven, warp and woof he replies that it is the 
Imperishable ( aksara ) which is the support of space. 
Another questioner, Uddalaka, enquires about the inner 
controller of all things. In a set of beautiful passages, 
Yajnavalkya explains that the principle that lies behind 
all things, cosmic as well as individual, the principle 
which thes<b things do not know but which controls them 
from within, is the inner ruler; and this ruler, says Yaj- 
havalkya addressing Uddalaka, is your own immortal 
self. ‘He who dwelling in all things, yet is other than 
all things, whom all things do not know, whose body 
all things are, who controls all things from within. . . 
He is your self, the inner ruler, immortal.’ 21 

(2) Bhrgu approaches his father Varuna with the 
request for instruction about the nature of Brahman. 
Varuna gives his son a formula which is indicative of 
the general nature of reality, and asks him to discover 
for himself the truth through austere inquiry ( tapas ). 
‘That, verily, whence these beings are born, that by 
which when bom they live, that into which on depart- 
ing they enter— that be desirous of knowing. That is 
Brahman Z 22 Bhrgu makes of this formula the base of 
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bis operations and enters upon the quest after the real. 
The first discovery that he makes is that food {anna, i.e. 
matter) is essential for existence. But soon he realizes 
that food Is only the outer shell of what animates it, i.e. 
life {prune) Even this knowledge does not satisfy him; 
for upon further inquiry he finds that mind {manas) 
is the substratum of life. Subsequent analysis reveals 
to Bhrgu that mind too is a product and cannot answer 
to the definition of Brahman given by his father. He 
now thinks that intellectual awareness {vijhana) is the 
final reality Just as materialism, vitalism and menta- 
lism were found wanting on closer scrutiny, inteilectua- 
lism too is seen to' be inadequate And at last Bhigu 
arrives at the final truth that Bliss {ananda) is Brahman 
In this delight which is the Absolute there is no dis- 
tinction of the enjoyer and the object enjoyed In the 
Infinite there is no division. 

(3) The Indra-Virocana myth related in the Chdn- 

dogya is illustrative of the fact that both competence and 

persistent inquiry are required for understanding the 

nature of the self. Prajapati, the lord of creatures, said, 

‘The self which is free from sin, free from old age, free 

from death and sorrow, hunger and thirst, whose desire 

is the real, whose conception is the real— that should be 

sought, that one should desire to know.’ 23. The gods 

( devas ) and the demons {asuras) heard this, and they 

desired to know more about the self. Indra, the sove- 

# 

reign of the gods, and ViTOcana, the chief of the demons, 
were sent as envoys on the mission of learning from Pra- 
japati knowledge of the Self. The two approached 
Prajapati, dwelt with him for thirty-two years as his 
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pupils, and then asked him about the self. Prajapati 
said to them : ‘The Person that is seen in the eye, that 
is the self. That is the immortal, the fearless. That 
is Brahman ’ The implication of this teaching is that 
the principle responsible for seeing and knowledge is 
the self. But the pupils misunderstood Prajapati’s 
teaching. They thought that the image of a person 
which is seen formed in the eye of the one who sees is 
the self The corollary they drew was that the reflec- 
tion of the body that is observed in media like water 
and mirror is the self. When they conveyed this in- 
ference of theirs to Prajapati, he simply said, ‘Look at 
yourselves in a pan of water, and whatever you do not 
understand of the self, tell me.' Indra and Virocana 
looked at their own reflections in water, and reported 
to their teacher that they saw themselves in the water 
‘to the very hairs and nails’. Prajapati asked them to 
look again in a pan of water after adorning themselves, 
putting on their best clothes and cleaning themselves. 
They did as they were told, and perfectly satisfied with 
their fine reflections, tvent away thinking that the 
reflection and the body that was reflected constituted 
the self. Prajapati did not correct them at that stage, 
for he wanted to test their competence and give the true 
doctrine only to him that had proved his fitness Viro- 
cana returned to his clan and spread among the demons 
the philosophy which he thought he had learnt. ‘The 
body is the self/ he said, ‘it alone is to be worshipped; 
it alone is to be served/ Though at first this doctrine 
seemed to satisfy Indra, very soon he discovered a serious 
defect m it. When the body is well adorned, dressed 
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and cleaned, the reflection appears well adorned, dress- 
ed and cleaned. But how would the reflection be if the 
body were blind, lame or crippled ? It too would cer- 
tainly be blind, lame or crippled. And if that were the 
self, it would perish when the body perished. Indra 
saw no good in such a doctrine. Without returning 
to his tribe, he went back to Prajapati and expressed 
to him his difficulty. After a second period of student- 
ship for thirty-two years, Indra was led a step higher. 
Prajapati now said to him, ‘He who moves about happy 
in a dream— he is the self. That is immortal, the fear- 
less That is Brahman Indra pondered over the im- 
plications of this new teaching. It is true that the self 
of the dream-state is not affected by the defects of the 
physical body. Yet It is not all happiness that Is experi- 
enced in dreams. There are also bad dreams and night- 
mares in which the self appears afflicted, is chased, be- 
comes conscious of pain, and weeps. So, for the third 
time Indra went to Prajapati; and at the end of a further 
period ot apprenticeship for thirty-two years* he was ins- 
tructed by Prajapati thus : ‘When one is sound asleep, 
composed, restful, and sees no dream, that is the self. 
That is the immortal, the fearless. That is Brahman.’ 
In sleep the self is not afflicted, there is no sorrow. But, 
reflected Indra, there is ignorance, annihilation of cons- 
ciousness as it were. In so far as one does not know one- 
self. So, he returned to his teacher once more for fur- 
ther light on his problem. This time he had to wait 
only for five years, at the end of which period Prajapati 
gave him the final doctrine. What the teacher said was 
that the self should be distinguished from the body 
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which is its temporary abode, and the various states of 
experience. So long as one identifies oneself with the 
body, one is tossed between pleasure and pain. When 
one is freed from this wrong identification, there is for 
him neither pleasure nor pain. When the true knoiv- 
ledge is gained, the self realizes its nature as bliss and 
consciousness. Indra received this doctrine and carried 
it to the gods 

(4) In the Mandukya-upanisad we have a lucid 
analysis of the three states of experience : waking, dream, 
and deep sleep The Upanisad begins by identifying 
the mystic sound Om with all-that-which-is. Om is all 
this— what was, what is, and what will be It is also what 
is beyond the three divisions of time, i.e., the unmanifest 
ground of the manifest universe. All this is Brahman , 
of which Om is the sound-symbol. The self is Brah- 
man Then, our text goes on to show how correspond- 
ing to the three modes (matras) of Om (a u m) and the 
fourth modeless ,amatra ) part there are the three forms 
in which the self appears in the states of waking, dream 
and sleep respectively, and the fourth which is the 
natural estate of the self, the unchanging and uncon- 
ditioned Turly a. In the state of waking, the self con- 
sorts with the objects of sense which are external, and 
its enjoyments are gross. In dreams it revels in a world 
of images, and its experience is subtle. In sleep there 
are no desires, nor dreams, the self becomes one, with- 
out the distinction of seer and seen object; it remains 
then as a mass sentience, as bliss enjoying bliss. The self 
of the three states is designated respectively as Vatsvd - 
nara , Taijasa and Prdjna. The fourth, caturtha (or 
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turiya), which is the real self is beyond the changing 
modes of existence. It is not caught in the triple stream 
of waking, dream and sleep, though it is the underly- 
ing substrate of these states. It is invisible; it is riot the 
content of empirical usage; it cannot be grasped, it 
does not have identifying marks, it is unthinkable and 
unnamable, it is the one self which is the essence of cons- 
ciousness; it is that into which the universe gets resolv- 
ed; it is tranquil bliss which is non-dual. Thus does 
the Man dicky a teach the real nature of the self. 

(5) The ultimate reality, according to the Upani 
sads , is not a subject set over against objects, nor ar\ 
object, a being there; it is that which underlies both sub- 
ject and object, and transcends them. This truth could 
be realized only when tht apparent distinction between 
the cosmic and the individual forms of the self is discard 
cd, when the identity between Brahman and Atman is re- 
cognized In the Chandogya we find this teaching of iden- 
tity given in an elaborate manner to Svetaketu by his 
father Uddalaka. After twelve years of study under a 
teacher, Svetaketu returns home, conceited, thinking 
himself learned, proud. Uddalaka notices this, and at 
once concludes that his son has not received the only 
true knowledge that is worth having, i.e. the knowledge 
of ultimate reality. He thereupon undertakes to teach 
his son and thus complete his education. He. begins 
with a description of the Being (sat) which alone was in 
the beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, 
‘May I become many V From it fire came into being, 
from fire water was born; and from water food. These 
three are the rudiments of the universe. Having created 
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them, the sat entered into them and manifested names 
and forms (nama-rupa) by a process of triplication ( tri - 
vrlkarana), i.e by mixing the three elements, fire, water 
and food, in different proportions All things and be 
ings are made of these elements, including mind, breath 
and speech. In sleep all these are resolved, and one 
returns to the sat , the real self, one becomes one’s self. 
The sat is the root of all creatures, they have the sat as 
thei&home ^nd support. Having shown In this way that 
the one reality is the ground of all existence and the 
source of all being, Uddalaka,_ ‘suddenly and with a dra- 
matic swiftness of transformation’ identifies this reality 
with the self of Svetaketu. ‘That which is the finest 
essence— this whole world has that as its soul. That is 
reality That is the Atman. That thou art, O Sveta- 
ketu !’ 24 This declaration of non-difference is repeated 
nine times, thereby Indicating that it constitutes the 
central teaching of Uddalaka. It must be noted, how~- 
ever, that it is not the individual soul that is stated here 
to be the ground of all being. The philosophy of the 
Upanisaas is not a variety of subjective idealism. It is 
true that the individual soul is non-difEerent from the 
universal Spirit. But it is the universal Spirit that ex- 
plains tne whole world and the individual souls as indi- 
viduals. 

4. Cosmic and Acosmic Modes 

The Upanisads conceive of Brahman-Atman in two 
modes . (i) as ther alkinclusive ground of the universe, 
and (ii) as the reality of which the universe is but an 
appearance. The former is the cosmic view (sapra- 
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panca ) of the Absolute, while the latter is the acosmic 
view (nisprapanca). It is the difference between 
these two views that made possible divergence later 
on between the theistic and the absolutistic schools 
of Vedanta We shall illustrate the two stand- 
points by citing a few texts from the Upamsads 
The cosmic view of reality may be discerned in 
the following passages ‘He who consists of mind, 
whose body is life, whose form is light, whose conception 
is truth, whose soul is space, contaitnng all works, all 
desires, all odours and all tastes, encompassing the whole 
world, the speechless and the calm— this soul of mine 
within the heart is smaller than a grain of rice, or a 
barley-corn, or a mustard-seed, or a grain of millet, or 
the kernel of a grain of millet; this soul of mine within 
the heart is greater than the earth, greater than the mid- 
region, greater than heaven, greater than all these 
worlds/ 2 "’ ‘The self, indeed, is below. The self is above. 
The self is to the west. The self is to the east. The 
self is to the south. The self is to the north. The self, 
indeed, is this whole world / 26 ‘He is Brahma; he is 
Indra, he is Prajapati; he is all these gods, and these five 
great elements, namely earth, air, ether, water, and fire; 
these things and those which are mingled of the fine, as 
it were; seeds of one sort or another; those bom from 
eggs, those bora from wombs, those born from sweat, and 
those bora from sprouts; horses, cattle, men, elephants; 
whatever creature there is here whether moving or flying, 
and what is stationary / 27 As typical of the texts that 
teach the acosmic view, the following may be considered : 
‘This is imperishable, O Gargi, which the wise men 
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adore — not gross, not subtle, not short, not long, not red, 
not adhesive, without shadow, without darkness, without 
air, without space, without attachment, without taste, 
withc^ut smell, without eyes, without ears, without speech, 
without mind, without light, without breath, without 
mouth, without measure, and without either inside or 
outside. Not that does anything eat, nor that does eat 
anything ,2S Devoid of sound, of touch, of form, with- 
out decay, and likewise devoid of taste, eternal, and 
devoid of odour, beginningless, endless, superior to the 
Gieat (Mahat) and firm,* realizing that, one is released 
from the jaws of death * 29 

The negative description of Brahman- Atman should 
not be taken to mean that the ultimate reality is a blank., 
a mere nothing. It only signifies that the Absolute can- 
not be delimited by the categories known to human 
thought. In order to understand the implications of 
the negative texts, one must construe them along with 
other texts which are positive in form— the texts, for ins- 
tance, which refer to Brahman as existence (sat), cons- 
ciousness (cit), and bliss (dnanda). These expressions, 
it is true, are not to be understood m their ordinary 
signification. But they represent the highest concepts 
the mind of man has been able to evolve to indicate the 
nature of the supreme Spirit. The Brhaddranyaka des- 
cribes Brahman as ‘the Real of the real’ (satyasya sat- 
yam), 3 ** and splitting the word satyam into three syllables, 
sa-ti-yam, the Upanisad says that the first syllable and the 
third mean truth, while the second syllable signifies 
untruth, and that the whole word implies the enclose- 
ment of untruth on both sides by truth. That the self 
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is consciousness ( caitanya ) is declared in several texts. 
One o£ the modes in which this is taught is to say that 
the sell is the light of all lights, that it is self-luminous 
‘Not there does the sun shine, nor the moon and the 
stars, nor do these lightnings shine, much less this fire. 
After Him, as He shines, does everything shine , by His 
lustre is the whole world illumined 13,1 Brahman is not 
only unconditioned existence and self-luminous intelli- 
gence, but also unexcellable bliss ( dnanda ). In the 
Bihaddranyaka and the Taittwiya, a calculus of bliss is 
grven, taking the highest human bliss as the unit measure. 
According to the former Upanisadj the bliss that is 
Biahman is a billion times that of the human bliss; and 
according to the latter, it is a hundred trillion times 
superior to the highest bliss of man. The implication 
of such teaching is that Brahman - bliss is unlimited and 
measureless. The Chdndogya describes Brahman as 
the infinite ( bhuman ) which alone is bliss ( sukham ), 
and declares that there is no bliss in the small (alpa). 
Tn latei Vedantic literature, Brahman is referred to as 
sat-cid-dnanda, a formula coined out of the texts such 
as the ones we have considered The Brhadarariyaka 
defines Brahman as consciousness and bliss (vijnanam 
anandam ' brahma ). az The Taittiriya says, ' Brahman is 
reality, consciousness and infinitude ( satyam jnanam 
anantam brahma)?* 

5. World-Evolution and World- Appearance 

Even as there are two modes of evisaging the 
nature of Brahman , there are two standpoints from 
which the world may be viewed. The two views are : 
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(i) that the world is an emanation from Brahman, and 
(li) that it is an appearance of Brahman. These views 
came to be referred to later on as the theory of trans- 
formation (parindmavada ) and the theory of transfigu- 
ration ( vivarta-vada ), respectively. But, whether the 
world is a modification or an appearance, the ground 
thereof, according to the Upanisqds , it must be noted, 
is Brahman The source of the universe is not a cate- 
gory of matter, but - the. supreme Spirit. The Svetas- 
vatara begins with such questions as ‘What -is the cause ? 
whence are we born ? Whereby do we live? On what 
are we established ? And by whom supervised do we 
experience our pains and pleasures? It finds that an 
adequate answer to these questions cannot be given in 
terms-x>f any material or finite principle. Time (kala), 
itature (Svabhava), necessity ( niyati ), chance ( yadrccha ), 
the elements ( hhuta ), the womb (yoni) or the male 
( purnsa ) cannot serve as the first cause. The Upanisad 
discovers that over all these, which may be regarded only 
as the secondary causes, there rules the self-power (atma- 
sakti) of God ( deva ), hidden in His own qualities 
(guna). A second point on which most of the creation- 
texts of the Upanisads are agreed is that Brahman does 
not create the universe out of an extraneous matter, but 
that the universe is a manifestation of an aspect of Brah- 
man Brahman is immanent as well as transcendent. 
In the terminology of later Vedanta, it is the material 
as also the efficient cause of the world ( abhinna-nimitto - 
’ pddana-karana) In the Chdndogya text ‘All this, 
verily, is Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship it as 
tajjalan/ 8 * the expression tajjalan is interpreted by San- 
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kara to mean that {tat) which gave rise to (ja) the world, 
reabsorbs (It) it and supports {an) it The Tatttiriya 
explicitly says that Brahman is the cause o£ the origina- 
tion, sustentation and destruction of the universe. 'The 
Isa and the Kena Upamsads together seek to establish 
the causality of Brahman in relation to the world. The 
Isa opens with the statement that all this, meaning the 
universe, is enveloped by God That is, the universe 
derives its substance from God. The Kena teaches that 
Brahman is the prime mover of all tjaingp. The very 
first word kena (by whom ?),jfrom wdiich the Upanisad 
gets its name, is cast in the instrumental case, showing 
thereby that the Scripture is concerned with the teach- 
ing about the efficient cause of the universe. 

From the relevant texts it is clear that Brahman is 
the whole cause of the universe. That out of which 
the universe is made is the same as that which makes it. 
For the w r orld. Brahman is both the material cause and 
the efficient cause. Let us illustrate. In the Taittirtya 
it is said : ‘He desired, “My I procreate myself.” He 
performed austerity. Having performed austerity, he 
created all this, whatever there is here. Having created, 
into it, indeed, he entered .’ 35 ^The Chandogya , similarly, 
declares, ‘It thought * “Would that I were many ! Let 
me procreate myself and then proceeds to describe the 
emergence of fire, water and food in succession . 38 The 
Brhaddranyaka describes how the world was at first un- 
manifest, and how later it was made manifest through 
names (ndma) and forms (rupa) Having manifested 
the world, the self, in the words of the Upanisad;, en- 
tered it, even to the nail-tips, as a razor would be hidden 
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in a razor-case, or fire in a fire-holder . 37 The manifes- 
tation of the world out of Brahman is likened to the 
ejection of the thread from a spider, or the scattering 
of sparks from fire, to the sprouting of herbs from the 
earth, and the growth of the hairs of the head and body 
on a living person Though the world of plurality has 
emerged out of the one inner self (antaratman), the 
latter is not affected by the defects of the former After 
mentioning the analogies of the one fire and the one 
wind assuming different forms, the Katha says, ‘As the 
sun, the eye of all the world, is not sullied by the exter- 
nal defects of the eyes, so the one inner self of all things 
is not sullied by the misery of the world, being external' 
to it / 38 

From the acosmic standpoint, there is no real crea- 
tion, the world is an appearance, it is not real. Such 
a view naturally involves the notion of maya , the prin- 
ciple which accounts for the apparent conditioning of 
the unconditioned Absolute It is true that the doc- 
trine of may a is not to be found in the Upanisads in its 
full-fledged form. But the thought itself is not un- 
known to some, of the seers of the Upanisads The 
teachings of Yajnavalkya, for instance, imply such a 
notion. The sage declares that where there is duality 
as it were ( iva ), there one sees another, one smells 
another, one hears another, and so forth; but where 
there is no duality, there is no scope for all such empiri- 
cal usage 39 Here the expression ‘^s it were’ implies 
that the world of duality is not real, that it is illusory, 
maya. The Chandogya characterizes all modifications 
to be mere names, verbal expressions (uacar am h hanam. 
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namadheyam )* 0 In the Maitrayanvya, the Absolute is 
compared to a wheel of fire, mi analogy which was deve- 
loped later by Gaudapada to explain 1 the illusory nature 
of the world. The term ‘may a’ itself can be traced to 
the Rg-veda where the assumption of many shapes by 
Indra through his illusions (mayas) is mentioned 41 
And, it is significant that this text is quoted in the 
Brhadaranyaka m a context where real difference is 
denied 42 When we come to the Svetdyuatai a , w r e find 
the term may a used in the sense of illusion, and the Lord 
of all beings is described as may in. 4 * As for the term 
• avidya which is an equivalent of maya, it occurs in quite 
a few of the Upamsad texts. That the manifestation of 
the world is a marvel is what terms like mdya and avidya 
tell us. The production of the pluralistic universe 
does in no way affect the integrity and absoluteness of 
Brahman. ‘That is full; this is full. The full comes 
out of the full. Taking the full from the full, the full 
itself remains/ 

6 The Soul and Its Destiny 

The individual soul is called jiva The word is 
derived from the root jlv, ‘to live* According to both 
the cosmic and the acosmic views, the soul is non-diffe- 
rent, in essence, from Brahman. It is the psycho-physi- 
cal outfit with which it is associated during the trans- 
migratory process that makes it appear different as it 
were; when shorn of this limitation, it will be realized 
that the soul is the same as the non-dual Spirit. 

In the Taittiriya-upanisad , there is an analysis of 
the five sheaths in which the soul is enveloped, as it 
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TV r ere. The envelopes are annarasamaya which is the 
outermost sheath made of food, i.e. the physical body; 
pranamaya , the sheath of vital air, manomaya, the 
sheath of mind; Vi-jnana-maya , the sheath of intellect; 
and anandamaya, the sheath of bliss. In later Vedanta, 
the first is also known as the gross body (sthula-sarira ) , 
the next three constitute the subtle body ( suksma - 
sariia), and the last is called the causal body ( karana - 
sarha), i e. ignorance or nescience ( avidyd ). These 
together constitute ‘the empirical home’ of the soul. 
Being conditioned by these, the soul becomes the sub- 
ject of experience and enjoyment. The Kathopani- 
sad compares the self to the lord of the chariot, the body 
to the chariot, the intellect to the charioteer, the mind 
to the reins, the senses to the horses, and the sense- 
objects to the roads; and it adds that the individual soul 
as associated with the body, the senses, and the mind, 
is the experient or enjoyer ( bhokta ). 44 

In all experience the mind or manaSj of course, is 
the central factor. The Brhadaranyaka enumerates the 
main functions of the mind — desire, resolve, doubt, faith, 
lack of faith, steadfastness, lack of steadfastness, shame, 
intellection, fear — and Says that all these are manas only 45 
The mind functions through the sense-organs which are 
ten in number — fhe of cognition, viz., the organs of sight 
(caksus), hearing (srotra), touch (tvak), taste ( rasana ) 
and smell (ghrana); and five of action, viz., the organs 
of speech ( vdk ), grasping (pani), moving ( pdda ), excre- 
tion ( payu ) and generation ( upastha ). Manas , as the 
central organ of consciousness, gathers knowledge 
through the cognitive sense-organs, integrates the pieces 

F 4 
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o £ information thus gathered, and acts with the aid of 
one or more of the organs of action 

The soul, in the view of' the Upanisads, is not born 
with the body, nor does it perish therewith. ‘The wise 
one (1 e the soul) is not born; nor does it die. This 
one has not come from anywhere; nor has it become 
anyone. Unborn, constant, eternal, primeval, this one 
is not slain when the body is slain What happens 
at death is only the decease of the physical body. The 
soul migrates from life to life, being conditioned by the 
cause of such migration, i e. ignorance, and by the ins- 
trument which enables it to migrate, 1 e. the subtle 
body We first meet with a clear reference to the 
transmigration-doctrine m the Brhaddranyaka Asked 
as to what happens to a dead man after the different 
components of his body are resolved into the elements 
like fire, etc., Yajhavalkya is reported to have taken the 
questioner aside and discoursed on transmigration to 
him in private.' Giving the gist of the discourse, the 
Upamsad says, ‘What they said was karma . What they 
praised was karma. Verily, one becomes good by good 
works, and evil by evil .’ 47 In a later context, the same 
sage explains more fully his view of transmigration. 
On death, the soul shuffles off its present body and enters 
a new one, as a caterpillar, having come to the end of 
a blade of grass, draw’s itself together and takes a leap 
to another blade The process is also comparable to a 
goldsmith making a newer and more beautiful form 
like that of the fathers, or of the celestial nymphs, or of 
the gods, or of Prajapati, or of Brahma, or of other 
beings The kind of form that the soul takes would 
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depend on its previous karma ‘As is a man’s desire, 
such is his resolve; as is his resolve, such is the action he 
performs; what action he performs, that he procures 
for himself 548 The transmigration of human soul into 
the sub-human species is also held to be possible. The 
Kathopamsad , for instance, says : ‘Some go into a womb 
for the embodiment of a corporeal being Others go 
into what is stationary, according to their deeds, accord- 
ing to their knowledge * 49 The view is also held that 
when a person dies, he may go to other regions before 
he takes another birth in this world. Referring to 
those who are attached to sacrificial forms, the Mundaka 
says, ‘Having had enjoyment on the top of the heaven 
won by good works, they re-enter this world, or even a 
lower region .’ 50 

Anticipations of the karma-doctrine are to be found 
m the Vedic concept of rta which meant not only the 
ordered course of things but the moral order as well. 
The principle of karma is the counterpart in the moral 
realm of the physical law of causality. But what is 
worthy of note here is that the philosophy of the Upa - 
msads postulates the possibility of the soul’s release from 
the cycle of karma 

Moksa or release is the goal of every soul, and 
release consists in the soul’s freedom from the need to 
be re-born. There are two views in the Upanisads 
regarding the nature of the goal. According to one of 
them, moksa is attainable only after death; and accord- 
ing to the other, it can be attained here in this very life. 
The former of these views is, in effect, an inheritance 
from the eschatalogical doctrines of the Mantras and 
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the BrdhmanaSj according to which heaven is a far-off 
place which could be reached by the soul only after: it 
has cast off its physical body. But this view undergoes 
a great transformation as it appears in the Upanisads . 
The ideal is no longer a becoming something which one 
is not, but attaining Brahman with which the soul is 
identical in essence. ‘Into B rahman which is the soul 
of mine/ says the seer of the Upanisad, ‘I shall enter 
on departing hence ’ 51 The soul which thus realizes 
its identity with Brahman is said to go by the path* of 
the gods ( devayydna ), which is different from the path 
of the fathers (pitrydna) which is for the bound soul 
still in the course of transmigration. The other view 
of the goal, which is in accord with the acosmic concep 
tion of the Absolute, is that release is not a state to be 
newly attained, as it is the eternal nature of the 
self. When ignorance which is the cause of bon- 
dage is dispelled by wisdom, the soul realizes its 
non-difference from Brahman , and this is release 
which, therefore, need not wait till the decease 
of the body ‘When all the desires that abide in one’s 
heart are cast away, then a mortal becomes immortal; 
he attains Brahman here Z 52 ‘His pranas do not depart. 
Being Biahman , he attains Brahman >ss So far as the 
content of release is concerned, it is to be noted, there 
is no difference between the two views. Moksa is 
release from bondage, freedom from samsdra. It is not 
a mere negative state of absence of sorrow; it is absolute 
bliss, undisturbed peace. 

The course of life that a man should adopt in order 
to be able to attain moksa is outlined in several of the 
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Upanisad texts Generally, the Upanisads assume on 
the part of the aspirant a high grade of ethical culture. 
Because the moral life is assumed as a condition prece- 
dent for inquiry into Brahman- Atman , the Upanisads 
do not elaborate on ethical codes. But even as it is, 
there are many texts where, in unmistakable terms, good 
life is insisted upon In view of this, it is ununder- 
standable how it could be maintained, as does Keith, 
that ‘in comparison with the intellectual activity of the 
Brahmans the ethical content of the Upanisads must 
be said to be negligible and valueless ’, 54 and that ‘the 
aims of the Brahmans were bent on things which are 
not ethical at all’. In Upanisads like the Taittiriya , ins- 
tructions are to be found even as regards the most ordi- 
nary rules that an individual should adopt in his dealings 
with others. In the Brhaddranyaka , an entire philo- 
sophy of ethics is given in the form of the da-da-da sound 
of thunder. The three da’s stand for the three impera- 
tives : damyata 3 datla, and dayadhvam 3 meaning ‘Cul- 
tivate self-control', ‘Be generous,* and ‘Have compas- 
sion.' The three classes of beings, gods, men, and 
demons, according to the Upanisadic episode, under- 
stood the sound da to signify one of the three commands 
in the order mentioned But this does not mean, as 
Saiikara takes care to point out, that the humans have 
to practise generosity alone and not the other virtues. 
All the three commands are meant for them; for there 

* i * 

are no gods or demons other than men. It will be of 
some interest to note that T. S. Eliot makes ‘What the 
Thunder said’ the theme of the last section of his poem 
The Wasteland whose last few lines read as follows : 
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‘These fragments I have shored against my ruins 
Why then He fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata 
Shantih Shantih Shantih/ 

Forgetfulness of the true nature of the self is, ac- 
cording to the Upanisads, the foundation of bondage. 
This brings about the soul s wrong identification with 
the ego, mind and body; and in consequence thereof, 
the soul is caught in the wheel of birth and death. The 
path to release must naturally be a reverse process. 
The soul has first to withdraw itself from the narrow 
limitations of empirical existence, by breaking the walls 
of finitude. This has to be accomplished by the culti- 
vation of the spirit of renunciation (vairdgya or tydga ) . 
But renunciation could be complete only with the dawn 
of knowledge. It is through knowledge of Brahman 
that ignorance is finally overcome. The knowledge 
that is referred to here is not to be identified with dis- 
cursive thought or theoretical appreciation of the non- 
duality of the self. Brahman is to be known by being 
it. The process of realizing Brahman is through three 
stages sravana , manana and nididhyasana . The first 
stands for the study of the Upanisads under a proper 
guide. The second requires an intellectual conviction 
in what the Upanisads teach obtained through untiring 
reflection and logical analysis. The third stage which 
is continued meditation leads to the final wisdom. As. 
aids to contemplation, many modes of meditation known 
as vidyd are taught in the Upanisads . The aim of all 
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such discipline is to lead -the aspirant to the knowledge 
of the non-dual reality. ‘If a person knew the self as 
“I am He”, then, with what desire, for love of what 
would he cling to the body ?’ ss 
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Chapter Four 

THE SONG OF THE LORD 

1 An Episode in the Mahabharata 

The Bhagavad-gitd is the most popular religiophi- 
losophic song in Sanskrit. It occurs as part of the well- 
known Indian epic, the Mahabharata 1 which relates the 
story of the rivalries between two sets of cousins, the 
one-hundred sons of Dhytarastra, representing evil, and 
the five sons of Pandu, Dhrtarastra’s brother, symboliz- 
ing virtue Dhrtarastra was blind, and Pandu died. 
Duryodhana, the eldest son of Dhrtarastra sent the sons 
of Pandu into exile by practising deceit on them, and, 
according to an understanding that was arrived at, the 
Pandavas (sons of Pandu) could come back after thir- 
teen years and the kingdom would be restored to them. 
The Pandavas fulfilled their part of the agreement; but 
Duryodhana would not keep his promise m spite of the 
efforts at mediation which 3ri Krsna, incarnation of God, 
made And so, a war became inevitable, and Arjuna, 
the most valiant of the Pandava heroes had as his cha- 

• m 

rioteer Sri Krsna himself. 

* • fh 

2 Arjuna's Predicament 

The Bhagavad-gita opens with the battle-scene on 
the first day of the war. The fight had all but begun; 
the two armies had been drawn up in battle array. At 
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this crucial moment, Arjuna expressed to Sri Krsna a 
desire to see the enemy hordes at close range, and asked 
his chariot to be stationed between the two armies. 
When the chariot xvas stationed, as he desired, betwixt 
the armies, Arjuna surveyed the front ranks of his 
enemy forces and saw there his own kith and kin, elders 
and preceptors, grandsires and sires uncles, brothers, 
sons, grandsons, and companions. Pity overtook him, 
a tremor passed through his frame, and he addressed 
himself to &rf Krsna as follows 

‘As I see my own people assembled, eager to fight, 
my limbs fail, my mouth is parched, my body trembles, 
and my hair stands on end; my bow slips from my hand, 
and my skin burns all over. Incapable am I even to 
stand, and my mind is in a whirl. I see portents that 
bode evil ' 2 

After describing thus his physical state of helpless- 
ness and mental perturbation, Arjuna argues . ‘I do 
not see any good in killing my own people in this war. 
I do not desire victory, nor kingdom, nor pleasures. 
Of what use is a kingdom, of what use are pleasures, or 
even life, when they for whose sake these become desir- 
able stand here in battle, forsaking life and wealth ?’ 3 

It was at this point that Sri Krsna commenced ex- 
pounding to Arjuna his message. But before we turn 
to the message itself, let us pause awhile and analyse 
Arjuna’s argument and the mental mood he was in 
when he advanced it. 

The one reason which the Pandava hero repeatedly 
giyes in the course of his argument is that it is a sin to 
kill one's own kin. His attachment to his relations. 
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friends and preceptors is so great that the very idea of 
life without them seems to him despicable. 

The nerve of Arjuna’s argument, then, is that it 
is wrong to kill one’s own people. And by a process 
of rationalization the Pandava Prince also thinks of the 
evil consequences of war on society He feels that the 
laws of family and clan would perish with the destruc- 
tion of the clan and thinks that these laws are eternal 
and abiding Alas t he does not know that there is a 
greater law which alone is eternal (, sasvata-dharma ) and 
that God is its keeper (. goptd ). Arjuna, it is true, was 
most humane, .but he had to be lifted above even that 
level And so, Sri Krsna rebuked him for his narrow- 
ness of outlook and his inordinate love for his clan. In 
his argument Arjuna turns out to be of the earth, earthy 
The Lord unfolds to him the vaster region of divinity, 
the real home of all being . 

It is essential, therefore, to realize at the outset that 
Arjuna was no pacifist in the abstract sense of the term. 
He was not against war as such He was opposed only 
to a war with his kinsmen. When he said that he 
thought it better for him to die in the battle, unresisting 
and unarmed, than to kill his beloved enemy, it was not 
at the altar of Truth that he was prepared to lay down 
his life, but only at the shrine of the small god of family 
and clannish affections. 

6rl Krsjia undertook to remove his ignorance by 
giving him the light of knowledge. The teaching was 
not for Arjuna alone. Treating Arjuna’s grief as an 
occasion, the Lord taught the Bhagavad-gita for the sake 
of the good of all beings. 
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3 . Sri Krsna's Teaching 

The Bhagavad-gita consists of eighteen chapters, 
amounting to seven hundred couplets on the whole. 
The first chapter and the opening verses of the second 
chapter pertain to the episode we have already referred 
to. Sri Krsna’s teaching begins with verse eleven in 
chapter two. The text is in the form of a dialogue bet- 
ween the teacher, Sri Krsna, and the disciple, Arjuna. 
It is mostly the teacher that speaks. Now and then, 
the disciple expresses his doubts, and asks questions. 

The central teaching of the Bhagavad-glta is the 
same as that of the Upanisads. A popular verse com- 
pares the Upanisads to the cows, &ri Krsna to the milk- 
man, Arjuna to the calf, the Gita to the milk, and all 
the good people to the partakers of the milk. Sankara, 
whose commentary on the Gita is the earliest available 
to us, describes this text as containing the quintessence 
of all the Vedic teaching. In the colophon at the end 
of each chapter, the descriptive tags ‘the science of Brah- 
man * and ‘the teaching of Yoga * are to be found; and 
each of the eighteen chapters is styled as an Upamsad. 

In the introductory part of his commentary Sankara 
says thus The d karma (duty) taught in the Veda is 
two-fold— of the form of active involvement in the world- 
process (pravrtti ) and of the form of turning away from 
activity ( nivrtti ) The Veda teaches one how to live 
well in the world and also how to gain release ( moksa ) 
from the cycle of birth and death. By following 
the path of activity as set forth in the Veda, one could 
gain all that is good in this "world and also in the world 
to come. By following the path of turning away from 
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activity, i.e renunciation, one will gain the highest goal 
which is release. God who is the source of all creation 
taught this two-fold path through the Veda so that all 
people might derive benefit according to their ability. 
But on account of a long lapse of time, the teaching fell 
into oblivion. And so,. God incarnated himself as §rl 
Krsna and imparted the teaching anew to Arjuna. 

Although there are two paths taught in the Veda — 
activity and renunciation-— there is a technique by means 
of which activity may be made a stepping-stone to re- 
nunciation. If one performs one’s actions unselfishly 3- , 
without desiring any reward, then, one’s heart will get 
purified thereby, and one will become eligible for the 
path of renunciation and enlightenment. This is what 
our text calls skill m action which is yoga.* The path 
of works, as interpreted by Sankara, is not of itself the 
instrument for attaining the human goal, which is 
moksa ; it is so only through serving as an auxiliary to 
the path of knowledge. The two disciplines are but 
two stages in the path to perfection. Though they are 
not identical, and cannot be combined, they are not 
discontinuous. And in between the two disciplines 
comes the method of devotion ( bhakti ) to God. It 
serves the purpose of sublimating the emotions by turn- 
ing them away from the finite objects and making them 
flow In the direction of the infinite Reality which is God. 

We may roughly equate the spheres of knowledge 
( jndna ), devotion {bhakti), and action {karma), with 
those of metaphysics, religion, and ethics. We shall 
briefly consider the teaching of the Bhagavad-gltd under 
these three heads. 
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4. Metaphysics 

The metaphysics of the Bhagovad-gita is the same 
as that of the Upamsads. The basic truth of the peren- 
nial philosophy is formulated by Sri Kysna thus of the 
unreal there is no existence, nor is there non-existence 
of the real 5 All our sorrow is due to a wrong perspec- 
tive. We see the real as non-existing and the unreal as 
existing. Missing the permanent reality which is the 
Spirit, we think that the passing world will ever abide 
The very first lesson that the Gita teaches is that the Self 
is eternal, unchanging, and the same m all the bodies 
that are bom and die The Self cannot be denied be- 
cause it is the very nature of him who denies. That the 
Self is, we explicitly or implicitly admit. But what it 
is, most of us do not know We usually identify the 
Self with the body, mind, and their accessories The 
Vedanta tell us that the Self is the ultimate reality 
called Atman or Brahman. Words cannot define it, 
nor thoughts comprehend it Yet we have to approach 
it through these very instruments. In order to awaken 
us from our ordinary ways of thinking and expression 
which amount to ignorance. Scripture gives an account 
of Brahman m apparently contradictory terms. It is 
far, and yet near; great, and yet small. Though it 
creates the world, it does nothing, and is unaffected by 
its creation. The teaching about creation is not an end 
in itself. Maya is said to create the world. But how 
from the One the Many appear is a mystery. Maya is 
there to be transcended, and not to be clung on to. My 
Maya is difficult to cross , 6 says £ri Krsna. But true 
heroism consists in crossing it 
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The Gita sings the praise, on more than one occa- 
sion, of those who have crossed Maya. It calls* them 
men of steady wisdom, those who have transcended 
Nature. They are the jivanmuktas, liberated while vet 
living. They are free from the petty desires that bind the 
soul. They have neither the sense of agency, nor that 
of enjo>ership, for they have ceased to identify them- 
selves with the body-mind organism. - The extremes of 
life such as praise and blame, heat and cold, do not 
trouble them Their happiness is not derived from the 
objects of sense. Their revelry, if revelry it may be 
called, is in the Self. They do good to society, but with- 
out any sense of egoity Their actions are not born out of 
constraint, they are the sppntaneous expressions of their 
innate goodness The very existence of such persons is 
a blessing to the world. The goal they have attained is 
Brahmanirvana 3 'the Freedom that is the Absolute 
Having attained this final goal, one is not born again. 
The means by which one attains it is ]nana, true wisdom 
This wisdom is not easy to get. It is at the end of 
many lives, says i§rl Krsna, that one gams the goal 
through jhana . 7 The path to the Unmamfest is hard 
to tread To those who are body-conscious, the abso- 
lute Brahman is baffling In order to get to that stage 
where duality disappears, one has necessarily to conceive 
of Brahman as a personal deity and offer worship to him. 
It is here that religion comes to be of immense use 
The worshipper-worshipped relation has, no doubt, to 
be transcended. But, unless one passes through that 
relation, one cannot find salvation from the narrow 
bonds that bind and constrict the §oul. 

F. 5 
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5. Religion 

Religion involves an intimate relation between 
man and God. All the World-Faiths insist on a reveren- 
tial attitude towards a superior principle, either named 
or unnamed Usually this principle is called God, and 
the belief in such a God is known as theism. Though 
there are certain fundamentals which are common to 
all religions, Indian theism is peculiar in certain res- 
pects . 8 I shall proceed to explain this from a study of 
the Bhagavad-gita. 

In the first place, Indian theism is not fanatical 
and narrow in its outlook, for it provides for a variety 
of conceptions of the Godhead No one has a right to 
say that his view of God is the only right view. As the 
Mahdbhdrata puts it, there is no sage without a view 
of his own . 9 This is as it should be. As no two minds 
are identical, the form of faith that suits one may not 
suit another. §rl Krsna expressly declares that there 
are different ways to God, and that even those who 
worship other gods reach him alone. What one finds 
in the Gita is, thus, a philosophical theism, which is 
often mistaken for polytheism. The principle of Divi- 
nity according to this standpoint, is the same in all the 
gods This is one important feature of Indian theism. 

A second feature ok Indian theism is that it openly 
recognizes the need for anthropomorphism. So long 
as we are human, we have necessarily to conceive of 
God as a person. Worship is not possible without 
image-making. To think of God as the Father in 
Heaven is as much an image as the idol carved out of 
stone or made out of metal. And, within human limita- 
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tions we may think o£ God in any form as Father, 
Mother, Son, etc. The purpose of religious devotion 
is to transfer our emotions from the perishable objects 
to the imperishable Reality. 

It is true that we have to take a human view of 
God. But we have also to overcome this limitation. 
So, one has to bear in mind that God is omnipresent, 
i e. present in every form that we see. Sri Krsna dec- 
lares in the Gita that he resides in the heart of every 
being, and that Vasudeva (a name of Sri Kysna) is every- 
thing. He is in the good and bad, in beauty and ugli- 
ness, in construction and destruction, in life and death. 
To demonstrate this vividly and in a dramatic manner, 
Sri Krsna manifests to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter 
his cosmic form (visva~i ft pa), a form which is divine 
and awful at the same time, with many mouths and eyes, 
presenting many a wonderful sight, decked beautifully, 
and having faces on all sides. This, however, is a form 
the sight of which all cannot stand. Even Arjuna could 
not bear to behold it for long, in spite of the Eye-Divme 
granted him by Sri Krsna, and so he had to implore 
him to assume back his human shape. To those who 
do not have the power to see God everywhere, Sri Krsna 
says, ‘See Me as the topmost member in each species.’ 
After enumerating some of his superior manifesta- 
tions, he sums up by saying, ‘Whatever is glorious, bril- 
liant or powerful, know that to be a manifestation of a 
portion of My splendour / 10 

The doctrine of incarnation also is an important 
feature. Sri Krsna says that, whenever virtue subsides 
and vice prevails, he incarnates himself in order to pro- 
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tect the good and punish the wicked . 11 Cosmic 
balance has to be preserved; and for this purpose God 
comes in a tangible form, half concealing and half 
manifesting his divinity . He comes as the saviour of 
the world, and even the punishment he metes out to the 
transgressors proves to be for their good. Truly speak- 
ing, there is neither friend nor foe to the Lord, because 
all are the same to him ' Each person benefits, accord- 
ing to his eligibility, when the waters of Heaven descend 
to the earth and flow along human channels. Such des- 
cents are the Incarnations or Avatar as 

Devotion to any of the forms of God is called 
bhakti. The external accessories of worship are not 
important. What is essential is that we should offer 
ourselves to Him The offering of a flower or a fruit 
is only symbolic The ideal devotee is one who leads 
a dedicated life “Whatever you do, whatever you eat, 
whatever oblation you place in the sacred fire, whatever 
you bestow as a gift, whatever you do by way of pen- 
ance, offer it to Me ,” 12 says Sri Krsna When one's love 
of God becomes constant and complete, one attains 
wisdom through his grace, the wisdom which liberates 
the soul from the bonds. 

As an aid to the discipline of taking the mind off 
the finite particulars and placing it in the eternal God- 
head, the yoga of meditation is also taught. Detailed 
-instructions are given in regard to the meditation-tech- 
nique One should choose a clean place for the practice 
of meditation. The seat should ^be neither too high 
nor too low. One should place a mat made of kvsa 
grass, spread over it a deerskin, and over that again a 
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piece o£ cloth. Seating oneself thereon, one should 
control one’s thoughts, senses and movements, and 
endeavour to make one’s mind one-pointed. One 
should maintain a steady posture, hold one’s spine, 
neck and head erect and still, and gazte on the tip o£ 
one’s nose, without looking around. One should not 
swerve from one’s vow of celibacy and should direct 
one’s thoughts Godward. The yoga is not for him, says 
the Gita, who eats too much, nor for him who eats not 
at all; it is -not for him Who sleeps too long, nor for him 
who keeps . vigil all night The way of yoga is the 
Middle Path of judicious moderation . 13 

The practice of meditation renders one’s devotion 
to God complete"and_ undivided. 

6. Ethics 

To realize the non-dual Spirit and thus reach the 
goal of moksn is difficult. To be devoted constantlv 
arid completely in tne service .of God is also .difficult 
What stands as a bar in our way *s the attachment we 
have for the objects of sense. Kama or lust for things^ 
is the cause of our.' slide on the downward slopes to 
sorrow. Yet, the motive that we have in all our actions 
is happiness. We desire some particular result and 
engage ourselves in a course of action which, we thirfk. 
will bring that about But even 'when we succeed and 
gain the end we sought, we are not liapp\ . So, from 
desire to fulfilment and from fulfilment to desire, again, 
we go, being involved m a vicious circle What, then, 
are we to do to break this chain 5 The answer given m 
the Gita is that we should renounce our attachment to 
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the results of action. This is andsakti-yoga, the way of 
non-attachment, as Mahatma Gandhi described it. 

It is not action that binds us so much as our attach- 
ment to the fruit of our action. So, desirelessness or 
freedom from attachment is what we should first 
achieve By mere inaction it is not possible to have 
this We may be inactive outside but intensely 
active inside. Action does not mean mere bodily 
movement. It is the soul's sense of agency by a wrong 
identification with its body. Freedom from the sense 
of agency cannot be gained by making the body motion- 
less The desire for inactivity is as much harmful as 
that for the fruit of action. So, the principle of karma- 
yoga is Let not the desire for fruit be your motive for- 
action. do not long for inaction too 14 

Is it possible to act without motive, it may be asked. 
The reply of the Gita is this * It is true that there can- 
not be endeavour without motive. But instead of 
having a different motive for each action, have one and 
the same motive for all action. Eich action will, no 
doubt, bring m its own result. Regard that as a conse- 
quence and not as the end sought for. What, then, is 
the one end ot all action ? The Gita formulates it in 
two ways. For those who aim at the realization of the 
non-dual Brahman, the end of action is inner purifica- 
tion. Unless the mind is thoroughly cleansed, the sun 
of wisdom wiR not rise. For those who are theistically 
inclined, the goal of action is realizing God. As Sri 
Krsna puts it, man attains, perfection by worshipping 
God through the performance of his allotted work . 15 

By such a life of dedication led by an individual. 
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is there any gain to society ? ’The actions of a karma- 
yogi result in some good or other to his fellow-beings. 
The world gains enormously by his dedicated life. 
Only, even the good of society cannot be the ultimate 
end of realization. For, society is not the whole and 
cannot take rhe place of Brahman or God. The spiri- 
tual aspirant performs his duties without attachment to 
anything that is finite and imperfect Because his 
actions are free from any narrow motive, they tend to 
promote world-welfare. As for the man who has rea- 
lized the goal, he has no agency at all. The actions 
that we see in him are all of such a nature that-they exalt 
the world. 

Thus, we have in the Bhagavad-gita a concise and 
clear account of the pilgrim’s road to perfection dedi- 
cated action, cleansing of the heart, devotion to God, 
concentration and meditation, inquiry into the truth 
of Being, realization of that Being as one’s Self, release 
from bondage. 

7. In Praise of the Bhagavad-gita 

The highest praise has rightly been showered on 
the Bhagavad-gltd. It has been translated into several 
of the world’s languages, and is one of the earliest Indian 
texts to be rendered into English. In 1785 Charles 
Wilkins’ translation appeared, along with Warren Hast- 
ing’s letter to Nathaniel Smith, First Member of the 
Court of Directors, East India Company, commending 
its publication In that letter, the first Governor Gene- 
ral of India says that “works like Bhagavad Gita will 
survive when the British dominion in India shall have 
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long ceased to exist and when the sources which it once 
yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance/ * 
Edwin Arnold’s The Song Celestial was first published 
in 1885. Arnold speaks of the text as “this famous and 
marvellous Sanskrit poem” — “a poetical and philosophi- 
cal work so dear to India”. In Aldous Huxley s words, 
“The Gita Is one of the clearest and most comprehensive 
summaries of the Perennial Philosophy ever to have 
'been made. Hence its enduring value, not only for 
Indians, but for all mankind.” Franklin Edgerton 
characterizes this book as “one of the great religious 
books of the world, the most important and influential 
Bible of India ” For William von Humbolt, the Bhaga- 
vad-gltd is “the most beautiful, perhaps the only true 
philosophical song existing in any known tongue.” 
J W Hauer, a German missionary who worked in India, 
refeis to the Gita as “a work of imperishable signi- 
ficance,” and says that it “gives us not only profound 
insights that are valid for all times and for all religious 
life, but it contains as well the classical presentation of 
one of the most significant phases of Indo-German 
rr ligious history ” Schlegel and Lassen have spoken 
of the sublime heights to which the reader of this text 
is taken and the rapture which results as a consequence. 

Some of the great leaders of India, who are respon- 
sible for the present renaissance in the country, drew 
their inspiration from the Bhagavad-gita To Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, the Gita is “the most luminous and 
priceless, gem,” “the immortal fruit of the tree of Eter- 
nal Vedic religion.” &rl Aurobindo characterizes it as 
“the richest synthesis of Indian culture”. Mahatma 
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Gandhi calls it his “spiritual reference book”. “When 
doubts haunt me, when disappointments stare me in the 
face, and I see not one ray of hope on the horizon,” says 
Gandhi, “I turn to the Bhagavad-glta , and find a verse 
to comfort me, and I immediately begin to smile in the 
midst of overwhelming sorrow.” 
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Chapter Five 
MATTER IS ALL 

1. The Schools of Philosophy 

We had occasion to see that schools o£ Indian 
philosophy are usually classified into two groups . the 
orthodox and the heterodox, that the heterodox systems 
are three : Garvaka, Jainism, and Buddhism, and the 
orthodox systems six : Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa, and Vedanta. It is not possible to say when 
exactly these systems arose. The rise of each one of 
these systems, however, presupposes a long stretch of 
philosophical thinking. Some of these early intuitions 
and speculations are to be found m the texts we have 
so lar discussed : the Vedas , the Upanisads , and the 
Bhagavad-gita. Although these texts constitute the 
basis of the orthodox systems, they have inspired some 
of the thought-patterns of the heterodox schools as 
well The critical attitude which is central to philoso- 
phical speculations is to be discerned even in the early 
textis which We have surveyed. This must have given 
rise to heretical tendencies and heterodox standpoints 
In seeking to meet the new challenges the orthodox 
schools should have become self-conscious and critically 
reflective. Emphasis came to be placed on epistemo- 
logy which is concerned with the methods of knowledge. 
Each philosophical school sought to define its tools of 
knowing before constr icting its particular metaphysical 
system The tools of knowing or the means of valid 
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knowledge are called pram anas (literally, instruments 
of true knowledge) The philosopher now becomes a 
pulmanika, i e one who bases his conclusions on the 
evidence of pulmanas It may be noted in passing that 
ancient Greeks refer to the Indian philosopher as a 
prdmdnika. 

A term by which every system of philosophy would 
like to be called is siddhanta This term means ‘settled 
conclusion’, and signifies in the present context that 
each system considers its own view to be the conclusive 
standpoint arrived at through means of valid knowledge. 
Another term which is a synonym of ‘philosophy’ is 
dariana , meaning ‘sight’, ‘vision’. It stands for a philo- 
sophical perspective, a Weltanschauung It also indi- 
cates the aim of philosophy in India which is to gain 
an intuitive apprehension of reality. Darsana would, 
then, mean ‘direct knowledge’, ‘intuitive experience'. 

A feature which characterizes the history of philo- 
sophy In the West, we shall sadly miss in legard to the 
development of Indian philosophy Biographical 
details of many a Western philosopher are available. 
The .philosophers can be dated; their doings have been 
recorded. Anecdotes connected with their lives are 
known. This makes the narrative interesting But 
very little can be said about the Indian thinkers. When 
they lived, what they did, etc., it is difficult to ascer- 
tain in regard to most of the philosophers— even the 
more recent ones among them. What Cowell says about 
a philosopher of the Nyaya school, Udayana, may be said 
about all the classical thinkers, in general. This is what 
Cotcell says o£ Udayana : “He shines like one of the 
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fixed Stars in India’s literary firmament, but no teles- 
cope can discover any appreciable diameter, his name 
is a point of light, but we can detect therein nothing 
that belongs to our earth or material existence .” 1 The 
paucity of details regarding the personal lives of the 
philosophers, however, should not be attributed to what 
is alleged against India, that she lacks a sense of history. 
The real reason seems to be that the philosophers do not 
speak about themselves in their works because they 
rightly feel that truth should speak for itself As indi- 
vidual thinkers they consider themselves to be insigni- 
ficant before the truth which they expound, 'and which 
is impersonal Even the most original philosophers 
disclaim any originality for the doctrines that they teach * 
they declare that they are but the transmitters of a hoary 
tradition— a tradition or traditions, however, which re- 
quire repeated testing and constant refinement. 

Another distinctive feature of Indian philosophy, 
as has already been mentioned, is that the systems do not 
succeed each other, but develop alongside one another. 
The works of each school refer to the doctrines of seve- 
ral others In any systematic exposition of a particular 
school, there will be found cross-reference to, and criti- 
cal consideration of, the teachings of the other schools. 
The method of exposition adopted by the philosopher 
is to establish his own view through a progressive criti- 
cism of the rival views. The rival theories that are 
rejected are the puma facie views (piavn-paksa) They 
are usually examined in sequence, beginning with the 
least acceptable view. The more remote view is criti- 
cized in the light of the less remote. And, finally the 
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philosopher, in question, rejects even the most proxi- 
mate view, since it too fails to come up to the standard 
of truth which he adopts, and thus establishes his own 
standpoint which is the siddhanta (settled conclusion) 
for him Thus, in every philosophical classic, what we 
have is a dialectical march towards the truth as its author 
sees it, through a progressive criticisrii of the other pers- 
pectives 4 Thus, in almost every major philosophical 
treatise, one gets a conspectus of the entire range of 
Indian philosophy, although from the particular pers- 
pective which that treatise holds as its own. 

Belonging to each school of philosophy, there are 
thiee types of texts : (i) The basic text for a philoso- 
phical system is what is called a Sutra, which consists of 
a set of aphorisms setting forth, in an ordered manner, 
the leading concepts and doctrines of the system con- 
cerned The aphorisms which are cryptic read like 
paragraph headings, they are not expository statements, 
but aids to memory. Since they are brief, they admit, 
very often, of divergent interpretations. And so, within 
each philosophical tradition there came into being 
various sub-schools. (ii) The brevity of each Sutra 
work necessitated the composition of commentaries 
( hhasyas ). The commentators seek to explicate the 
meanings of the Sutras. And in so doing, they 
allow themselves the freedom to expound their 
own philosophical perspective, systematically and 
consistently. It is not only the Sutras but also the com- 
mentaries that have been interpreted diversely. Some 
of the major commentaries have, each of them, sub- 
commentaries in the form of glosses, annotations, notes. 
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etc Thus, there arose schools within schools, accom- 
modating doctrinal \anatio ns (iii) The third type of 
works consists of manuals, expository treatises, dialec- 
tical classics and critiques. In them we have the doc- 
trines expounded either for the purpose of instructing 
those who belong to the tradition, or for combating the 
criticisms levelled by those who are opposed to the 
tradition concerned Following the plan outlined at 
the end of the first chapter, we shall begin our study 
of the schools with the Garvaka. 

2 Maierialism, An Old Doctrine 

Garvaka or Lokayata is the school of Indian Mate- 
rialism. Even in the earliest text, the Rg-veda , there 
are references to heretics, non-conformists, skeptics, 
agnostics, and revilers of the Veda. Some characters in 
the Epics belong to these categories. In the Bhaga- 
vad-gitd, Sri-Krsna deprecates the attitude of those who 
are boastful of their material prosperity, and who main- 
tain that creation could be accounted for purely in terms 
of natural inclinations and desire . 3 The early Jaina and 
Buddhist works refer to the teachings of one Ajita-kesa- 
kambalin which resemble the Garvaka doctrines. Men- 
tion is also made, in the classical texts, of other mate- 
rialists such as Purandara. 

Garvaka’ and ‘Lokayata’ are the terms pervasively 
used for indicating the materialistic outlook. The ex- 
pression ‘Carvaka’ is of uncertain origin Some think 
that it was the name of the first disciple to whom the 
teaching was given. As meaning ‘sweet-tongued’, the 
term may also be taken as an appropriate name for the j 
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philosophy of pleasure which it teaches. The other ex- 
pression ‘Lokayata’ indicates the this- worldlin ess of the 
system. It is not necessary to interpret the term to 
mean the ‘people’s philosophy’ , lor people as such do 
not hold any determinate philosophical view Common- 
sense, as is well-known, is not the same as 'common- 
sense view’. Sankara identifies the Lokayata (or Loka- 
yatika) as the view which regards the body as the sel f 3 
Krsna Misra, the author of a philosophical drama, sum- 
marises the materialistic position thus “Lokayata is 
the only sdstra (philosophical teaching), perception is 
the only means of valid knowledge, earth, water, fire, 
and air are the only realities; wealth and pleasure are 
the human goals, there is no other world ” 4 

Brliaspati is considered to be the founder of the 
Carvaka school A Sutia is ascribed to him Apho- 
risms from this work are cited by critics while criticizing 
the system. There are citations also from another 
suit a work which was composed probably by Purandara. 
Another early philosopher of this school was Kambalas- 
vatara. Echoes of materialistic doctrines are to be 
found in the works on politics and erotics The central 
teaching of the Carvaka seems to be that the ultimate 
reality is matter, that ‘matter is all’. 

3 Theory of Knowledge 

In the Saiva-daisana-sangraha , which is a digest of 
the various systems of Indian philosophy, its author, 
Madhavacarya, describes the Carvaka philosopher as the 
follower of the school of Brliaspati, and as the crest- 
jewel of heterodoxy He also adds that the other name 
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of the school, Lokayata, is appropriately significant, be- 
cause of its doctrine of this-worldlmess. This is a phi- 
losophical doctrine, we repeat, and not a popular belief 
or people’s view. One of the first requirements of a 
philosophical standpoint is that it must be based on a 
theory of knowledge, and the Carvaka has its own epis- 
temology. The Lokayata is a pramanika , i.e. a philo- 
sopher who constructs his world-view on epistemological 
foundations. 

The only means of valid knowledge for the Carvaka 
is perception ( pratyaksa ). This is how the critics of 
the school understood its epistemology An aphorism 
quoted from a Carvaka work says * perception is the only 
piamanaJ Another aphorism declares : inference (ami- 
mana) is not a pramdna ,° Perceptual evidence is w r hat 
is to be relied upon . there is no other valid evidence. 
Inference cannot be regarded as a means of valid know- 
ledge because universal relation which should serve as 
its ground is impossible. In the typical instance of an 
inference in Indian logic. 

Whatever has smoke has fire, 

The hill has smoke. 

Therefore The hill has fire, 

the universal relation is between smoke and fire. But. 
asks the Carvaka, how is the knowledge of this relation 
arrived at ? No one could possibly have obscived all 
cases of smoke being co-present with fire. If one has 
seen the co-presence of the two in the hearth, one cannot 
on that ground universalize the relation. The obser- 
vation of any number of such instances will not be 

F 6 
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enough to establish a necessary relation. Even if all 
the present cases have been observed, what about the 
past and what about the future instances 5 So, one can 
never be certain about any relation The most perva- 
sive relation is said to be the causal relation But, has 
any one seen a causal relation between, say, A and B ? 
All that we have seen may be that A is followed by B. 
This induces in us the belief that such will be the case 
in the future also. Thus causation is but a belief, and 
nothing more From the observed cases we cannot infer 
anything about the unobserved ones. Inference, thus, 
is impossible * it is not a means o£ valid knowledge. 

Critics of the Carvaka system have pointed out that 
the rejection of inference is self-stultifying, and inde- 
fensible. That all inferences are invalid is itself an in- 
ference, the Carvaka must admit Moreover, when the 
Carvaka seeks to establish his own position as against 
the views of his opponents, how does he get to know 
those views ? It cannot be through perception, for the 
thoughts of others are not sense-perceived. It is through 
inference that he knows what the doctrines of the op- 
ponents are It is again through inference that he hopes 
to convince others of the soundness of his world-view. 

Probably, the Carvaka did not altogether reject 
inference, as is alleged by his critics. What he did not 
favour was the use of inference to establish metaphysical 
categories Also, he believed that through inference we 
can guess only probabilities, and never acquire indubi- 
table knowledge. A distinction is made between naive 
(durta) and instructed (. su~siksita ) materialists. The 
latter at least seem to have admitted the / usefulness of 
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inference within limits. Inference relating to the past 
phenomena, they admitted, but not that which refers 
to the future as also that which is about what has never 
been perceived. 

Testimony ( sabda ) is not accepted by the Carvaka 
as an evidence The testimony of others has no value. 
The Veda is no authority It consists of statements that 
are meaningless and misleading. Those who composed 
it were out to confound and confuse the common people 
in order to achieve their own selfish purposes. The 
sayings of the authors of the Veda are but prattle. No 
confidence should be placed in what they teach. 

4. Philosophy of Matter 

Since perception is t he only reliable source of know- 
ledge, what is known through it alone is real. Sense- 
perception does not reveal any metaphysical entity. 
What it conveys is only matter in its four-fold form . 
earth, water, fire, and air . 7 The fifth element, ether, 
usually recognized in -the other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy is not admitted as real in the Carvaka-darsana, 
because it is not an object of perception. The four 
elements, earth, water, fire, and air, too are real, not as 
super-sensible atoms, but in their gross particle-form. 
There is no reality other than these four elements and 
their combinations. 

Now, it may be asked : how is the phenomenon of 
consciousness to be accounted for ? The Carvaka does 
not deny consciousness, but only that it is real indepen- 
dent of the body. WherrThe elements come together 
in a particular mode to form an organism, consciouness 
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(mind or soul) apears m it. Consciousness, thus, is an 
epiphenomenon, an after-glow of matter, it is a function 
of the body. Agreeing with the modern behaviourist, 
the Carvaka would say the brain throws out conscious- 
ness even as the liver secretes bile It is true that none 
of the elements that constitute the physical body is 
characterized by consciousness. But what the Carvaka 
holds is that when the elements combine to form an 
organismic pattern, consciousness emerges, even as the 
intoxicating quality appears in a mixture of certain in- 
gredients, none of which, taken separately, possesses it, or 
as the red colour is produced from the combination of 
betel leaf, areca nut, and lime, none of which is red. 
That there is no soul apart from the body is evidenced 
by the fact, says the Carvaka, that consciousness perishes 
with the body. When the body is dead and reduced 
to ashes, how can it come back again ? ‘Dust thou art, 
to dust thou returnest’ applies literally to the soul. 

Among the later Carvakas, there were some who 
believed in the sense-organs (indriya), or the vital prin- 
ciple {prana), or the mind ( manas ), as being different 
from the body. But they also held that these are depen- 
dent on the body. In the last analysis, the body is the 
self; the body is a product of material elements. 

5. Ethics of Pleasure 

If there is no metaphysical reality at all, it follows 
tli at the traditional concepts of God, soul, and immor- 
tality are pure fictions, sheer imaginations of fevered 
brains There is no survival, no other world, no God 
as the creator of the universe. Since this is the only 
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life for the individual, the part of wisdom will be to 
make the best of it. The ‘best’ of life is to enjoy plea- 
sure The desire of every creature is to gain pleasure 
and avoid pam. Pleasure in this life is the sole end 
of man 8 It is true that unmixed pleasure is not to be 
had Pleasure goes with pain. But, on account of 
this, one should not run away from pleasure On the 
contrary, he should have of it as much as possible The 
Carvaka cites several analogies to drive in this point. 
One does not throw away rice-grains because they are 
covered with husk, or refrain from cooking them for 
the fear of beggars Roses are not discarded because 
there are thorns, one does not refrain from eating fish 
because there are bones and scales. The aim should 
really be to minimise pain and maximise pleasure. 
Make hay while the sun shines. Do not ignore a present 
pleasure in the hope of gaining some greater pleasure 
in the future. A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush A pigeon of today is worth more than a peacock 
of tomorrow. Enjoy as long as you live; even by bor- 
rowing, drink ghee 

Thus, the Carvaka combines sensationalism and 
materialism with hedonism. In the mind’s march to 
metaphysical truth, it marks a preliminary stage, and 
not the destination. Negatively, the Carvaka enabled 
philosophy in general to become self-critical and vigi- 
lant. It served as a clearing agent, to a limited extent, 
and removed from the mansions of philosophy some 
unwanted and useless lumber. 
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Chapter Six 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE FORD-MAKERS 
1 . Tain a. Tradition and Literature 

Jainism is both philosophy and religion. It be- 
longs to the heterodox group of traditions which do not 
accept the authority of the Veda. The name of the 
greatest teacher associated with this school is Vardha- 
mana Mahavira. Vardhamana, however,, was not the 
founder of Jainism. The Jaina tradition believes that 
Vardhamana was the last m the line of twenty-four 
teachers known as Tirthankaias (ford-makers). They 
are called ththankaras because they serve as the ferry- 
men across the river of transmigration. They are the 
saviours of souls, the perfected ones who lead the way 
to redemption. 

Not much is known about the early teachers of Jai- 
nism. The first twenty-two tlrthahkaras belong to 
mythological ages, Rsabha-deva who heads the list of 
teachers is referred to even in the Vedic lore* But no 
historical evidence is available till we come to the twenty- 
third preceptor, Parsvanatha The date assigned to 
this ththankara is C. 872-772 BC. Born of King Asva- 
sena and Queen Varna, Parsvanatha renounced the 
world when he was thirty- two years old, and after practis- 
ing austerities for eighty-three days, gained omniscience 
which characterizes the perfected ones. Thereafter he 
moved about in the world preaching the truth, and when 
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he had fulfilled his mission, he departed as a centenarian. 

The twenty-fourth tlrthahkara was Vardhamana 
Mahavira. He was bom in a princely clan called jnata , 
in Kundagrama, a suburb of Vaisali m the northeastern 
state of Bihar. His parents, Siddhartha and Trisala, 
were pious Jainas and followers of Parsvanatha. Vardha- 
mana married Princess Yasoda when he came of age, 
and had a daughter by her After the death of his 
parents when he was thirty years old he became a 
renunciate, and after twelve years of severe austerities, 
he became a perfected soul, a kevahn (one who has 
achieved the state of purity and isolation). The rest of 
his life he spent, even as Parsvanatha had done before 
him, in propagating the Jaina teachings He was 
seventy- two when he died. 

Vardhamana, reverentially referred to as Mahavira 
(great hero) and Jma (victor) by his followers, was an 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. In the Buddhist 
canonical works, he is named as Jnata - putra (a son of 
the Jfidla clan: Nataputta, m Pali), and the Jainas are 
called Nirgranthas (literally, the unfettered ones, Nigan- 
thas, in Pali). Vardhamana introduced some measure 
of reform in the teachings of his predecessor, Parsvanatha, 
to suit the exigencies of the changed times. Pars- 
vanatha seems to have recognized only four vows, Var- 
dhamana added the vow of chastity as the fifth. For 
the ascetics, Parsvanatha had allowed the use of clothing 
consisting of an under and an upper garment; Var- 
dhamana forbade clothing Some of Vardhamana’s 
followers adopted his reforms completely : they came 
to be known as Digamharas (sky-clad); other accepted the 
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fifth vow, but continued to wear white clothes, and are 
designated as Svetambcnas (white-robed) The Digam- 
baras regard 509 B C as the date of the passing away 
of Vardhamana, according to the Svetambaras, the date 
is 527 B C 

The canonical works of Jainism are called Angas. 
Three councils of monks met successively at long inter- 
vals, and collected and edited the canon. The first was 
held at Paialiputra (the modern Patna) one hundred 
and sixty years after the passing away of Vardhamana 
Mahavlra, and the last nearly a thousand years after the 
Master’s time The language m which the canonical 
works are written is Ardhamagadhi, a Prakrt language. 
The later Jaina writers came to use Samskrit also to 
expound the tenets of their philosophy. 

2 General Outlook 

The philosophical outlook of Jainism is that of a 
pluralistic realism, since it recognizes a plurality of 
reals, spiritual as well as material. It steers clear of the 
absolutism of Spirit and the absolutism of Matter 
Neither bare identity nor mere difference, according to 
Jainism, is true of reality. The Jama world-view accom- 
modates both unity and diversity. To take, for example, 
two issues: (1) Are souls eternal or non-eternal? The 
Jaina answer is that they are both. The souls are 
eternal m some respects, i e as substances, and non-eter- 
nal in some respects, i.e. as modes, (2) How are soul and 
body related? Are the two identical, or are they different? 
The answer is that the relation of body and soul is 
one of identity-and-difEerence. As identical with the 
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body, the soul suffers from the injuries of the body; 
and as different from the body, the soul does not be- 
come extinct with the extinction of the body. Thus, 
the distinctive feature of Jainism is to accord, in its 
philosophical scheme, a place for every possible stand- 
point. 

3. Kinds of Knowledge 

'The comprehensiveness and sweep of the Jaina out- 
look ma> be clearly seen in its theory of knowledge. 
Five kinds of knowledge are distinguished. They are. 
(1) perceptual knowledge (mati-jndna), (2) scriptural 
knowledge {sruta~pmna)\ (3) clairvoyance (avadhi- 
jndna), (4) telepathy ( manahparyaya-jndna); and (5) 
perfect knowledge (kev ala- jndna). It will be seen that 
in this scheme are included all varieties of knowledge: 
mediate and immediate, normal and supernormal, 
imperfect and perfect, etc. Commencing with the most 
limited knowledge, the perceptual, the grades rise to 
tliQ.mosi complete knowledge which is kevala-jnnna 

(1) Mati-jnana. This is knowledge caused by the 
senses and mind, i.e., perceptual knowledge. Knowledge 
which results from the operation of the sepses is called 
indrtya-jfidna (sensory' knowledge); knowledge which 
involves the activity of the mind alone is anmdriya- 
pldna (non-sensory knowledge). Different stages in 
muti-jndna are distinguished, viz , perception, specula- 
tion, perceptual judment, and retention thereof. 

The Jaina canon considers mati-jnana to be mediate 
knowledge (parokja). It is mediate because the soul 
knows here not directly, but through the mediation of 
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the sense organs and the mind. Later writers on 
Jainism, however, were inclined to regard sensory know- 
ledge as immediate cognition, but only as a concession 
to the prevalent view in Indian philosophy which defined 
perception as sense-generated knowledge. Even then, 
mati-jhana that is produced by sense-organs was describ- 
ed as empirical perception (laukikapratyaksa), and not 
as direct knowledge in the strict sense. 

(2) Siuta-jnana. This is scriptural knowledge, 
literally ‘knowledge from what is heard ’ According to 
the Jainas, their scriptures contain all truth, and are thus 
authoritative The use of words leading to knowledge 
is what distinguishes siuta-jnana from mati-jndna Scrip- 
tui al or verbal knowledge is always mediate (paroksa). 

{3) Avadki-jnana. This is knowledge through 
clairvoyance. It is only as obstructed by karma which 
veils knowledge (jnanavaraniya-karma) that the soul is 
not able to see into the past or future and mto long 
distances But the soul inherently has the power to 
know all things irrespective of time and distance. 
Avadki-jnana stands for the intuitive knowledge of 
things having shape, far into temporal or spatial distances. 
The degree of this ability will vary from person to 
person. The greater the freedom from the obstructing 
veil, the more will be the soul's clairvoyant ability. 

Clairvoyance as well as the next two kinds of know- 
ledge are stages in supernormal perception which, how- 
ever, is natural to the soul. 

\4) Manahparyaya-jnana. This is the direct appre- 
hension of the modes of mind, i.e. telepathic knowledge. 
The one who has this knowledge has access directly to 
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the contents and operations of other minds. The scope 
of this variety of knowledge is confined to humans 
Manahpai yaya is the intuition of a human being into 
the objective contents of the minds of other humans 
Like avadhi, this also is of varying grades 

(5) Kevala-jnana. This is omniscience, the summit 
of all knowledge. When all the limiting conditions 
have been removed, the soul is in possession of com- 
plete knowledge. All substances with all their modes 
are directly known by it. On the rise of omniscience, 
the lower grades of knowledge are overpowered, even 
as the other luminaries of the sky are overpowered, on 
the appearance of the sun. Omniscience is not con- 
ditioned by space, time, or object It is independent 
of the senses, and is the characteristic of freed souls. It 
is uncontaminated by doubt ( samsaya ), error ( vvmoha ), 
and delusion (vibhrama). Rid of the dirt of karma , 
the soul gains its true nature which is omniscience. 

A distinction is made between knowledge ( jnana ) 
and insight ( daisana ) Consciousness is called know- 
ledge when it is of the not-self, and insight when it is 
of the self. The general Jaina view is that two acts 
of consciousness in one and the same soul cannot be 
simultaneous. And so, knowledge and insight can occur 
only successively or alternately. But is this the case in 
regard to the omniscience of the perfected soul ? On this 
question, the Jaina writers are divided Some say ‘yes’, 
and others ‘no’. 

4 Logic 

The doctrine of standpoints ( naya ) is a distinctive 
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feature of Jaina logic. Nay a means a standpoint from 
which a thing is known, as contrasted from pramana 
which is knowledge of a thing as it is in itself There 
are many standpoints, and there are many ways in which 
they may be classified One mode of classifying them 
is into those that relate to generality or identitv (dravya- 
stika), and those that relate to particularity or difference 
(paryavastika). The nayas of the former group are 
three, those of the latter four. Thus, according to this 
mode of classification there are seven nayas: 

(1) Naigama-naya. This is a standpoint which re- 
gards a thing as having both generic and specific qualities. 

(2) Sangi aha-naya Here, a thing is viewed in its gene- 
ral aspect. (3) Vyavahma-naya . This is the conven- 
tional point of view which is the result of empirical 
knowledge (4) Rjusutra-naya. This takes into account 
only the present aspect of a thing, ignoring the past and 
the future. (5) Sabda-naya . This takes synonymous 
words as having the same sense, without considering the 
shades of difference in meaning, (6) Sarndbhiiudha - 
nay a According to this, when there are several words 
denoting the same object, each word, by virtue of its 
root, signifies a different aspect of that object. (7) Evam- 
bhuta-naya This holds that a word denotes an object 
only when the object is in the state of fulfilling the 
function which is conveyed by the derivative meaning 
of that word. 

The doctrine of nayas wants us to take into account 
the standpoint from which an object is understood. If 
this is ignored, confusion and error will result, i e. there 
will be nayabhdsa (fallacy of nay a). 
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It is the principle of standpoints that is employed 
in what is known as maybeism (syad-vada), 1 with its 
formulation of the seven-fold judgment (. saptabhangl ). 
Judgments are of two types, as is well known : affir- 
mative and negative— it is A, it is not A These state- 
ments would become contradictories only if they are 
made with reference to the same substance, place, time, 
or inode, and not otherwise And so, every statement, 
affirmative, negative, both, and neither, is meaningful 
provided the standpoint from which it is made is taken 
into account This is indicated by adding the expression 
may be to judgments ‘May be, it is A’; ‘May be, it is 
not A*. It must be noted, however, that ‘may be’ does 
not mean doubt. It stands for an aspect or standpoint, 
relative to which the statement is made Taking ‘is’ 
and *is not’ as the primary terms, a scheme of seven-fold 
predication is formulated m Jama logic The seven 
forms are : 

(1) May be, it is ( syat asti) 

(2) May be, it is not (syat nasti). 

(3) May be, it is and is not (syat asti nasti). 

(4; May be, it is indescribable (syat avaktavyah). 

(5) May be, it is and is indescribable (syat asti 
ca avaktavyah) . 

(6) May be, it is not and is indescribable (syat 
nasti ca avaktavyah). 

(7) May be, it is, is not, and is indescribable (syat 
asti ca nasti ca avaktavyah) 

The significance of the seven-fold predication is that 
our knowledge regarding anything is relative. To con- 
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sider relative knowledge to be absolute would be delu- 
sion. All our knowledge, thus, is conditional. A pot, 
for instance, exists from a particular point of view. 
From another point of view, it does not exist. The pot 
m question exists from the point of view of its subs- 
tance, clay, its place, the room in which it is, its time, the 
piesent moment, and its mode which is its particular 
shape, having narrow neck, broad belly, etc The pot 
does not exist from the point of view of another subs- 
tance, say gold, another place, i.e., some other room, 
another time, i.e., the past and the future, and another 
mode, i e , having a wide neck, etc. Both the state- 
ments “exists’ and ‘does not exist’ may be made if the 
points of view are successive. If they are made together, 
the pot becomes indescribable. The other three forms 
of the judgment are combinations of ‘indescribable’ 
with ‘is’, ‘is not’, and ‘is and is not’, respectively. These 
seven are the only possible forms of predication, with 
‘is’ and ‘is not’ as the basic predicates. 

The real, according to Jainism, is complex, and not 
simple. Each entity is a one-in-many, as substance it 
is one; as modes it is many. Those who ignore this 
truth make simple and unqualified statements about 
reality— these statements are partially, and not absolutely, 
true. The story of the blind men and the elephant is 
narrated as an analogous case . 2 The blind men gave 
different accounts of the elephant because their know- 
ledge was derived from feeling with their hands the 
different parts of its body. They were right in what 
they affirmed, and wrong in what they denied. The 
view that every object has a multiplicity of aspects is 
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known as anekanta-vada. Because of this complex nat- 
ure of reality, different formulations in regard to it be- 
come possible. 

5 The Categories 

The realism and the relativism of Jainism are re- 
flected in its scheme of categories. The two main cate- 
gories are soul (jwa) and non-soul ( ajiva ). Soul is cha- 
racterized by consciousness and life; non-soul by the 
opposite of these. As substance ( dravya ) they are one; 
but as modes they are different. Consciousness is the 
essential nature of soul, non-consciousness is the common 
feature of non-soul. The category of non-soul is sub- 
divided into five reals : time ( kdla ), space (akasa), 
medium of motion (dharma), medium of rest (adharma), 
and matter ( pudgala ). These, together with soul, con- 
stitute the six categories of Jainism. Of these, the 
substances other than time are extended reals, i.e., they 
have constituent parts ( asti-kaya ), time has no parts 
( anasti-kaya ). Except matter, the others are immaterial 
substances (amin la-dr avy as). Thus, soul is conscious, 
immaterial, and extended substance. Medium of mo- 
tion, medium of rest, and space are non-conscious, 
immaterial, and extended substances. Time is non- 

t 

conscious, immaterial, and non-extended substance. 
Matter is non-conscious extended substance. Thus, 
the Jain a categorial scheme is a complex one involving 
a wide range of permutations and combinations. We 
shall briefly consider the nature of each one of these 
categories. 
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(1) Soul (pva). Consciousness, as we ha^e seen, is 
the characteristic mark of soul. It is cetana-dravya (con- 
scious substance) Consciousness consists of knowledge 
(jnuna) and insight ( daisana ). Besides these, the soul 
has bliss and power In itself, the soul possesses these 
four characteristics m their infinite degree. But m its 
empirical state, as bound by kaima, its faculties become 
limited We have already referred to the kaima that 
limits or veils the soul’s knowledge (jnanavaranlya- 
hm ma) The karma that conditions the faculty of 
insight is dai iandvai anlya That which limits the soul s 
blissful natiue is called mohaniya (what deludes) And 
that which restricts the soul’s power is antaioya (1 e 
obstacle). The difference between the liberated souls 
and the bound ones is that while the former are perfect 
and unconditioned by kaima , the latter are imperfect and 
fettered by kaima 

We noted above that the soul is an extended subs- 
tance. This is a peculiar doctrine of Jainism The 
extent of a soul is the same as that of its body As the 
soul is capable of expansion and contraction, it takes 
on the size of the body it occupies at any given time 
The soul of an ant is of the size of the ant-body. Were 
it to migrate into an elephant-bodv, it would expand to 
that dimension This is explained with the help of the 
analogy ol a lamp The flame oi a lamp illumines the 
room m which the lamp is kept. It the lamp is moved 
into a large hall, its light expands and pervades that 
hall. Association with matter affects the nature of the 
soul, the soul’s knowledge, etc , are abbretiated, similar- 
ly, its lion-spatial character also is changed 
F 7 
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Jainism subscribes to the view of plurality of souls. 
Since there are many bodies, there are many souls. 
While there may be more than one soul in a single 
body, one soul cannot occupy more than one body 
The souls are of different grades There are two broad 
divisions, the stationary (. sthdvaia ) and the mobile 
(Lrasa). Among the mobile souls, there are two-sensed, 
three-sensed, four-sensed, and five-sensed fivas It is the 
mixing with matter m the form of Aarmfl-pardcles that 
makes for the different conditions in which the souls 
find themselves. 

(2) Time ( kala ) Time is the auxiliary cause of 
change. It consists of units which do not mix wuth one 
another Each unit is indivisible and eternal The 
universe is filled with time-units. There is no space- 
unit which is devoid of time-unit 

(3) Space (akada) Space is that in which all 
things exist It is eternal and all-pervasive, and with- 
out form It is a single substance consisting of infinite 
units called pradesas. Space is in two parts . one in 
which movement is possible, and the other m which 
there is no movement The former is lokdkdia, space 
m which the things of the world exist. The other is 
alohakasa , pure transcendent space 

(4) Medium of Motion {dharma) This is the 
substance which makes the motion of souls and matter 
possible While it itself does not move, it provides the 
movement-medium for substances which have the capa- 
city of moving 

(5) Medium of Rest ( adharma ). This is the 
counterpart of dharma It serves as the auxiliary cause 
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of rest together, dharma and adhatma pervade the 
entire universe, as oil pervades the sesamum seed. 
The conception that dhatma and adhatma aie subs- 
tances which are auxiliary causes, respectively, of move- 
ment and rest is peculiar to Jama thought 

(6) Mattel ( pudgala ) The realism that Jaina is, it 
believes in the independent existence of matter ‘Pud- 
gala’, which is the term used m Jainism for matter, 
means the substance which gets modified through 
aggregation and dissociation. Matter has two forms: 
indivisible elementary particles (anu) and their different 
combinations (. skandha ). Each particle of matter has 
the characteristics of touch, taste, smell and colour. 
The Jama view of atoms is that they are all of the same 
kmd Earth, water, fire and air are only derivative 
distmcts, each having its special characteristic. In 
other words, these distinctions appear when there are 
compounds of atoms Out of these compounds are the 
things that constitute the world formed. 

5. Bondage and Release 

We have seen above how matter mixes with soul 
and affects its nature e\en to the extent of spaiializing 
it. The subtle particles of matter which flow into the 
soul and cause its bondage are called katma The soul s 
passions ( klesa ) and acthrty (yoga) attract the katma- 
matter and the soul, as a result, gets constricted. In 
its intrinsic nature, as we had occasion to note, the soul 
is pure and perfect On account of association with 
matter, it becomes sullied and finite. The influx of 
hat m/ 7 -matter changes the nature of the soul and subjects 
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it to modifications. The passions condition the t>pe of 
karma , and hai ma m turn conditions the passions 
This reciprocal conditioning is mtelligilble because 
the soul’s involvement in the empirical process 
(. samsdia ) is beginningless The mixture of soul and 
hai ma is like the mixture of milk and water. There 
are several kinds of Raima Some of them we ha\e 
mentioned above, such as that which veils knowledge, 
that which obscures insight, etc These ken mas fill the 
space that is occupied by souls and they flow into the 
souls incessantly, drawn by the passions and activities 
of the latter Weighed down by kanna , the soul travels 
from life to life on the mundane level. This constitutes 
its bondage 

The process of release is the reverse of that which 
makes for bondage Since Raima is that which binds 
the soul release will be gained when the soul is dissociat- 
ed from Raima. At first, the influx of fresh karma is 
to be stopped, and then the kaima that is already there 
sticking to the soul is to be removed. What results 
from this is the liberation of the soul from the strangle- 
hold of mat lot. 

The influx of hai ??2<2~par tides is asrava; the bondage 
caused by it is bandha, the stoppage of further flow of 
karma is samvara ; the shedding of the karma that is in 
stock is nnjaia ; the state of perfection that results is 
moksa. When this end is achieved the age-old partner- 
ship between soul and matter is dissolved Freed 
of the deadweight of kaima, the soul flies up to the 
summit of lohakaia, and remains there, ever after. 
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7 1 I1L 1 HR I* F (>EM> 

What is the discipline that one should follow in 
order to get lrcedom Irom ha) ma ^ T hree are said to be 
the ingredients of the discipline that leads to moksa 
right faith (saui\ ag-drn sana), right knowledge (samyag- 
jNdtut), and right conduct (. samyak-cdntta ). a These 
three together are described as the three gems (tri-ratna), 
le precious principles that exalt life. Right faith is 
faith m the Jama scriptures. Right knowledge is know- 
ledge of the truths as taught in Jainism Right conduct 
is making one’s life conform to the truths learnt. The 
analogy of curing illness is given m this context. A 
patient who is aHlicted with a disease must have unques- 
tioning confidence in the physician, he must know the 
nature of the medicine prescribed, and he must actuallv 
take the medicine as ciirected b\ the physician. He who 
cherishes the three gems, and thereby gets nd of his 
impurity and imperfection, gams release 

Right faith m the Jama scriptures may come to one 
cither naturally or through the instruction of a pre- 
ceptor Right knowledge is the proper understanding 
of the nature of the categories such as soul, etc Such 
understanding will be tree from delusion and doubt 
Rig lit conduct becomes possible for one who has right 
faith and right knowledge. That conduct which seeks 
to observe what are called the ‘five vows’ (v>ata) is said 
to be right These vows, in their extreme form, are 
meant for the ascetics, for the lay disciples they are 
prescribed in a modified form The vows in their 
extreme foim are known as the ‘great vows’ ( mahd - 
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viata), and m their modified form the ‘lesser vows’ 
{, anuvrata ) The five great vows are . (1) non- 
lnjuiy ( ahimsa ) { 2 ) non-uttering of falsehood ( satya ), 
(3) non-stealing {asteya), (4) abstention from sensuality 
(h? ahmacaiya), and (5) non-possession (apangraha) 
The lesser vows too are m the form of the same obser- 
vances, except m the case of the last two These are 
replaced respectively by the vow of chastity and the 
principle of limiting one’s wants 

(1) Ahimsa Non-injury or non-violence heads the 
list of virtues because the greatest stress is laid on it 
In Jainism, this rule is enjoined m the most extreme 
form. Non-injury means that one should not inflict 
injury on any living being m thought, by word, or by 
deed. Space is filled with souls. Each soul occupies 
the entire body m which it dwells Hence, one must 
be extremely vigilant in seeing to it that one does not 
violate this rule Ahimsa does not signify merely the 
negative principle of refraining from causing injury. 
Positively, it stands for the practice of active love to- 
wards all beings 

(2) Satya Abstention from uttering falsehood is 
a virtue which may be derived directly from ahimsa, t 
and should be understood in association with it. To 
be untruthful is to cause injury. The speech that harms 
another is not truthful. 

(3) Asteya Non-stealing means not taking what 
is not given By depriving another person of what be- 
longs to him, one inflicts injury on him. So, one should 
not covet another’s property 
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(4) Bt ahmacarya For the ascetic, this virtue 
means absolute celibacy. For lay people it means 
chastity. 

(5) Apangraha. The ascetic is not to own any- 
thing He should renounce all personal property. He 
should not consider even his body as his own. He 
leaves off attachments to family and kindred. He con- 
siders the entire world to be his family. He owns 
nothing and yet he owns everything For the lay per- 
son, apangi aha means reduction of his w T ants to the 
minimum possible The principle for him is the one 
of limited possession (panmita-pangy aha) Each house- 
holder should give as much as he can of his possessions 
lor the welfare of others. 

The practice of the five virtues paves for the libera- 
tion of the soul from the bondage of karma. The great 
vows lead one to the imperishable state ( aoyayam 
pa dam).* 

Right conduct, together with right faith and right 
knowledge, renders the soul perfect. These three are 
efficacious, not severally, but in unison, even as in the 
case of the elixir producing its effect, there should be 
the combination of the knowledge of what it is, faith 
in its virtues, and the actual taking of it by the 
patient. 3 

8 No God, but Godhead 

Jainism is a religio-philosophical tradition which 
is atheistic It feels that there is no need for admitting 
a God who creates the universe. As substances 3 the 
things constituting the world are eternal; it is only their 
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modes that change. As the world is uncreated, there is 
no need for a Creator-God The concept of First Cause, 
besides being self-contradictory, is not required for 
explaining the world Even as the souls are eternal, 
the categories oi the non-soul are eternal. To postulate 
an omniscient creator, therefore, is without warrant 

Theie is also another argument given m Jainism 
for showing that there is no need for a God. An 
omniscient creatoi is not within the range of our per- 
ceptual cognition It cannot be contended that God is 
not an object of perception Since the things of the 
world are perceptible, their creator also should be per- 
ceptible Since this is not the case, there is no ground 
lor holding that the world has God as its creator. 

While God as an omniscient being is denied, omni- 
science as such is not denied As we have seen, the 
perfected souls are omniscient beings, they serve as the 
models ioi other souls that are struggling to gain the 
supreme end While Jainism rejects God, it accepts 
Godhead Only, this Godhead is exemplified in each 
and every peifected soul Thus, there is not one God 
but many Gods who are exemplars of perfection, who, 
having been imperfect humans, have achieved the 
highest state of isolation through persistent endeavoui. 
I he Kingdom of Gods receives a new member with 
eveiy soul that is leleased 

9 Conclusion 

As philosophy and as religion, Jainism has carved 
-for itself a unique place in Indian Culture. Its contri- 
bution to epistemology, metaphysics, and practical ethics 
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is distinctive, and important. While its basic stand is 
non-absolutistic, it recognizes the possibility ol integra- 
tion of standpoints, accepts permanence in the midst 
o£ change, accommodates both identity and plurality, 
and promises the state of per lection to all. 


NOTES 

1 The doctrine of may be ('>’«£) . The Sunduit sycii 
comes from the root as which means ‘to be’ Syat is 
in the potential mood, meaning ‘may be’. 

2 This story occurs in the Pancaianti a which is an antho- 
logy of humorous moral tales More than one school 
of Indian philosophy make use of this storv Sankara 
and his disciple Sure£vara employ it in their writings 
Maulana Rumi, in Masnaui , piesents the story in a 
modified form Here, the men are not blind, but the 
elephant is in a dark place 

3 Umasvamm’s Tattvarthadhigama sutta - samyagdat - 
sana.'-j fi ana-can It tint moksa-mat gdh 

4. See Madhavacaiya, Sarva-dariana-sanguiha (TheBhun- 
daikar Oriental Research Institute, Poona) , 1924, 

p 66 : mahavratam lokasya sadhayantyavyayam padam 

5 Ibid., p 66 : etani sarny ag-dai iana-juana-canli am mili- 
tant moksa-k&ranam na pratyekam yaiha rasayanam , 



Chapter Seven 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENED ONE 

i Pr evasive Influence of Buddhism 

Like Jauusm Buddhism too is both philosophy and 
religion It is the third of the heterodox schools. It 
owes its ioundation to Gautama the Buddha, alter whom 
it takes its name Even m his time the Buddha had a 
great following He spoke to the multitudes in their 
own language Alter him, his followers travelled exten- 
sively, carrying the message of the Master with them. 
Some of tlie teachers of Buddhism crossed high moun- 
tains and penlous seas lor the purpose of bringing the 
good tidings to other peoples and Buddhism became 
the religion and the way of life of several of the Asian 
countries By virtue of its sweet reasonableness and 
insistence on conduct rather than on creed, the philo- 
sophy of the Enlightened One has enjoyed a pervasive 
influence in the East, and is currently receiving increas- 
ing attention in the West. “In point of age”, observes 
Edwin Arnold, “most other creeds are youthful compared 
with this venerable religion, which has in it the eternity 
of a boundless love, an indestructible element of faith in 
final good, and the proudest assertion ever made of 
human freedom.’ 1 

2. The Buddha 

In the sixth century Defore the birth of Christ 
(c 563 B.C ) in a principality on the slopes of the Hima- 
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layas, a hundred miles north of Vatanasi, the Buddha 
was born as the son of Suddhodana, chief of the Sakya 
clan of Kapilavastu Siddhartha is the name that was 
given to him, and Gautama is his family name It was 
prophesied at his birth that he would be an emperor 
(Cakiavai tin) if he would consent to rule, or would 
become a Buddha if he adopted the life of an ascetic* 
His mother died a week after his birth, and he was 
brought up by her sister, Suddhodana’s second wife. 
Even as a boy, Siddhartha favoured a contemplative 
nfc Getting alarmed, his lather created an artificially 
pleasant world for him and married him to his cousin, 
Yasodhara In due course, a son. Rahula, was born 
to the young couple, and everything went on apparently 
smoothly But one day an unusual event happened. 
Siddhartha drove through the town to some gardens, on 
his way he saw in succession an old man broken and 
decrepit, a sick manwornouty disease and suffering, and 
a corpse borne on a bier. Enquiring of his charioteer, 
he came to know that old age, illness and death are the 
common lot of all beings. Going out on the next day 
he came across a wandering ascetic who told him that 
he was in quest of deliverance both for himself and for 
all creatures These four visions caused a turning point 
in the life of the prince. He left his home, donned the 
ascetic s robe, and began his career of spiritual quest 
He wtis twenty-nine then For the next six years he 
followed the way of self-torture and starvation, but 
found no answer to his quest Then he realized that 
just as self-indulgence was no good, self-torture also was 
of no use. Recalling to his mind an early experience 
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of his gained through mystic meditation, lie adopted 
that mode oi discipline and persisted in it Sitting 
beneath a sacred fig tree, later known as the Bodhi or 
Bo - tree m a \iilage, afterwards called Buddha Gaya, he 
took a final resolve not to rise from there, even though 
his bod} might pcush, without receiving enlightenment 
The Lahtaoistcna , which relates the story ol the Buddha’s 
life, expi esses the resohe thus Here on this seat let 
my body dry up let the skm, bones, and flesh get 
dissolved Without obtaining the enlightenment which 
is difficult of acquisition even after aeons ol endeavour, 
this body of mine will not move from this seat ” 2 

There were formidable obstacles in the way Mara, 
the Evil One, threw up temptations before Siddhartha 
and sought to deflect him from his purpose But Sid 
dhartha was invincible. He continued his meditations, 
and passed through the different stages of contemplation 
culminating m the final Awakening, whereupon he be- 
came a Buddha The solution to the problem o( suffer- 
ing dawned on him, and in the last watch ol the full- 
moon night in the month of Vaisakha , as he himself 
declares. Ignorance was destroyed, knowledge had arisen, 
as I sat there, earnest, strenuous, resolute/'* Having 
become the fully Awakened, Buddha, he started on his 
ministry He delivered his first sermon in the Deer- 
paik near Varanasi. The old companions of his ascetic 
days were the first converts. He travelled far and wide 
teaching by precept and example the doctrine of enligh- 
tenment. People joined him in great numbers, and the 
Buddhist Order of Society was ushered into existence. 
Having completed his life’s mission, he passed away at 
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the age oi eighty (6 483 B C ) m a \illage near the town- 
ship of Kusmagara. Shortly before his death, the 
Buddha spoke these words to his principal disciple, 
Ananda It may be, Ananda that m some of you this 
thought may arise *The words oi our Teacher are ended 
we have lost our Master But it is not thus The 
tiuths and the Rules of the Order, which I ha\e taught 
and preached, let these be 'sour teacher, when I am 
gone 

The Buddha was a perlect master, and had no use 
for flattery, even of the harmless type Addressing him, 
S-niputta, one of his disciples, once said . Master such 
faith ha\e I m you that I think there never has been, and 
never will be, nor is there now, any other who is greater 
and wiser than you/ The Master tackled the disciple 
m a gentle way, and made him realize what an unthink- 
ing statement he had made. ‘Did Sariputta know all 
the past and the future wise ones ^ Did he know at least 
the Buddha thoroughly ? Then why should he utter 
words so gland and bold^ 1 The Buddha also warned his 
disciples against getting upset or angry with those who 
reviled their Master, his Religion, or the Order. Gentle- 
ness and love of Peace can go to no greater extent 
than this. I he Buddha’s compassion and solicitude for 
the people was so universal and unrestricted that he 
kept back nothing from them He did not make any 
distinction between the exoteric and the esoteric in 
doctrine Speaking to Ananda, he said : ‘In respect of 
the truths, the 1 athagaia (i e. the Buddha) has no such 
thing as the closed figt oi a teacher who keeps something 
back 
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S. The Dhamma 

The Dharma— Dhamma in Pali— that the Buddha 
Laught was not meant for a particular group or class 
It was designed as the gospel loi the entire mankind 
‘The Dhamma is for all/ declared the Buddha, and 
addressing the householders he added. Tor you there 
is especially the rule ot doing to others what you would 
have others do to you, and retraining from doing to 
others what you would not have others do to you The 
Mastei exhorted his followers to be devoted to the 
Dhamma c\en more than to his pci son, ‘It is enough 
to see Dhamma He who has seen the Dhamma, has 
seen me This body of mine is like all else— for ever 
falling into decay/ 

The quintessence of the Buddha's teaching about 
Dhamma is to be found m the very first sermon he gave 
m the Deer-park The sermon itself bears the signifi- 
cant title Dhai ?na-cak 7 a-prava> tana-siitra, ‘the discourse 
which set m motion the Wheel of Dharma. After re- 
marking that spiritual aspirants should avoid the two 
extremes of self-gratification and self-mortification and 
adopt the middle path, the Buddha expounds the four 
noble truths and the noble eightfold path. The four 
noble truths relate to sorrow, the cause of sorrow, the 
removal of sorrow, and the way to the removal of sorrow 
(duhkhn, dnhkhasamudayyi, duhkha-nirodha , duhkha - 
?? 1 7 od ha-mar ga ) . 

4 The Sangha 

The Buddhist Order of monks, the Sangha, was 
founded by the Buddha himself The nucleus of the 
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Older was formed in the Deer-park when the Buddha 
preached his first sermon In the course of three 
months the number of disciples grew from five to sixty, 
including the beloved Ananda One day, the Buddha 
told them ‘Go now and wander for the gain of many, 
for the welfare of many, out of compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gam and for the welfare of gods 
and men Let not two of you go the same way. Preach 
the Dhamina which is glorious in the beginning, glori- 
ous in the middle and glorious in the end in the spirit 
and m the letter proclaim a consummate, perfect and 
pure life of holiness ’ One of his earliest visits was to 
his home-town, Kapilavastu, where his own father, wife, 
and son joined the Order On a later occasion many 
of his kinsmen became his followers At Rajagrha, 
King Bnnbisara donated a Grove which became the first 
pioperty of the Older Pouring water from a gold 
vessel over the Master’s hand, the King said * *1 give up 
the Bamboo Grove, Vcluvana pleasure gardens, near 
the north gate of the city, to the Blessed Buddha and 
the Fraternity May it be accepted ’ The King him- 
self later became a monk. The Buddha threw open 
the doors of the Order to all without any distinctions 
of class or caste. These are his words : ‘Just as, O 
monks, the great rivers such as the Ganges, the Yamuna, 
Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi when they fall into the 
ocean lose their former names and clans and are known 
as the ocean, even so do the four castes of Ksatriyas, 
Brahmins, Vaisyas, and Sudras, when they have gone 
forth in the Dhamma and Vmaya taught by the Tatha- 
gata from a home to a homeless life, lose their former 
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names and clans (namtigof mi) and arc known as ascetics/ 
At liiNt the rides ol admission into the Order were very- 
simple It was to a lit e ol wanting little and taking 
nothing not given that people were invited But as 
the numbeib increased detailed regulations had to be 
laid down and a list ol piescnpiions and prohibitions 
had to be diawn up I he Master was sad when such 
itdes w ei e made for the making ol rules does not mean 
the making of people who are pure and virtuous But 
the Buddha had to take the world as lie found it and 
mould it to better puipose "1 he Sangha teas meant to 
seive as an ideal communit) ol monks who would serve 
exemplars ol the hob life It was a vast fraternity 
intended to embiace all monks of the four quarters of 
the world, from the Buddha himself and the perfected 
Arhat, to every monk ol the lowest degree If the 
Buddha is the souice of the Dhamma, the Sangha is the 
custodian thereof It is not difficult, therefore, to 
appreciate the significance of me three-refuge formula. 

‘I go for lefuge to the Buddha, 

Buddham saianam gacchdmi; 

I go for refuge to the Law; 

Dhmmam saianam gacchdmi ; 

I go for refuge to the Order; 

Sangham saranam gacchdmi.’ 

5 The Four Noble Truths 

Reference has been made to the four noble truths 
that dawned on the Buddha as he was seated beneath 
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the Bodhi-tree. The four noble truths (dry a satya) 
are (1 ; sorrow, (2) the cause of sorrow, (3) the removal 
of sorrow, and (4) the way to the removal of sorrow 

In his first Sermon, 1 the Buddha sets Eorth these 
tiuths, since they constitute the kernel oi his teaching. 

(lj Sorrow ( duhkha ). 

This is the noble truth regarding sorrow : birth is 
sorrowful, old age is sorrowful, disease and death are 
sorrowful, grief, lamentation, depression, despair —these 
are sorrowful, association with the unpleasant i$ sorrow- 
ful, separation from the pleasant is sorrowful, not obtain- 
ing what one desires is sorrowful. In fact, every consti- 
tutive part of- our being is subject to sorrow/ 

Here, it is to be noted that under the category 
‘sorrow’ are to be included not only the painful experi- 
ences but also the pleasant ones It does not require 
wisdom to recognize that some things are painful and 
others pleasant. What the Buddha discovered was that 
nil is sorrow , the .entire' course of empirical existence 
consisting of changing states and repeated births and 
deaths. This only means that everything connected 
with existence in the body-mind_complex is phenomenal, 
and cannot be of the nature of the highest value. All 
phenomena— pleasure, pain, sensations which belong to 
the senses, ideas, concepts which belong to the intellect, 
tendencies, impulses, volitions which belong to the will- 
are impermanent, fleeting, and of the nature of sorrow 
The following dialogue between the Buddha and 
the bhikkus (monks) is illustrative of what the fust 
noble truth teaches : 

F 8 
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“Wliat think you, bhikkus is the body static or 
subject to growth', decay, and death 

— “Subject to growth, decay, and death. Lord ’’ 

“But is that which is subject to growth, decay, and 
death painful or pleasant >” 

— “Painful, Lord.” 

“Is it fit to consider whatTs subject to growth, 
decay, and death, what is painful and impermanent, as 
‘Mine 5 , ‘I 5 , ‘Myself 5 ?” 

— “Certainly not. Lord. 5 5 

What is true of the body is true of every other 
factor constituting empirical being. 

In the Dhammapada , there occur, among others, 
the following statements of the Buddha: 

“Painful is repeated birth. 55 

“There is no sorrow equal to this 
physical existence. 55 

“All created things are sorrowful. 5 ’ 6 

(2) The Cause of Sornow ( duhkha-samudaya ). 

‘'This is the noble truth regarding the cause of 
sorrow : it is ignorant craving that leads to rebirth, and 
is associated with desire-attachment, lusting for plea- 
sure everywhere, the craving for happiness in this life 
and in a hereafter.' 5 

The diagnosis of sorrow is what the Buddha makes 
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heie If the cause of sorrow is discovered, then its 
cure becomes possible The cause of sorrow is craving 
(tunha; U sna, m Sanskrit), which in turn is traceable to 
ignorance ( avijja , avidya in Sanskrit). 

A young disciple, Ajita, asked the Buddha: “By 
what is the world enveloped ? Why does it not shine 
forth brightly > What, would you say, spoils it ? What is 
its greatest detraction?” 

The Buddha replied: “The world is enveloped in 
ignorance, it does not shine on account of greed; desire 
spoils it, and its greatest detraction is sorrow.” 7 

Ignorance is the first of twelve links which toge- 
ther constitute a segment in the wheel of empirical re- 
volving. The twelve links are (1) ignorance (avidya), 
(2) predisposition ( sarhskara ), (3) consciousness ( vi - 
jnana), (4) name and form ( nama-rupa ), (5) the she 
fields, viz., the five sense organs and the mind with their 
objects (saddyatana). (6) sense-object contact (spar so), 
(7) sensation ( vedand ), (8) craving or desire (trsna), 
(9) clinging or attachment to existence ( upaddna ), (10) 
coming-to-be (bhava), (11) birth (jati ), and (12) old 
age and death (para-mar and). 

In this segment of twelve links there is retrospective 
as well as prospective reference, besides reference to 
the present span of life. The eight links from 3 to 10 
cover the present life— the formation of the psychical 
and physical factors constituting individuality, the pas- 
sions and volitions, etc , which confirm it, craving and 
clinging which bind it. The first two links refer to 
the previous life rooted in ignorance and inclination 
.to perpetuate the limited individuation. And, the last 
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two links refer to the future rebirth and the repetition 
of the chain ending with old age and death to be follow- 
ed again by another round 

The doctrine of the twelve links is known as pia- 
tliyasamutpdda ( paticcasamuppada, in Pali), which is 
central to the philosophy of the Buddha. This means 
that each antecedent factor is followed by each succeed- 
ing one, and together they form the soul’s chain of 
bondage. “From ignorance spring the predispositions, 
from the predispositions springs consciousness, from 
consciousness spring name and form, from name and 
form spring the six fields, from the six fields springs 
contact, from contact springs sensation, from sensation 
springs craving, from craving springs attachment, from 
attachment springs becoming, from becoming springs 
birth, from birth springs old age and death 

The root-factor that accounts for sorrow, thus, is 
ignorance. It must be noted that ignorance, here, 
means non-awareness of the four noble truths. 

(3) The Removal of Sorrow ( duhkha-nirodha ) 

“This is the noble truth regarding the ending of 
sorrow; it is the putting an end to ignorant craving, 
giving up that desire-attachment, abandoning that plea- 
sure-seeking and craving for life.” 

The third truth is that when we give up our crav- 
ings and desires, there will be an end to sorrow. It is 
because of our ignorance that we crave and suffer. We 
are ignorant of the Truth that there is no persisting self, 
that nothing is permanent, that all is sorrow When 
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this ignorance is removed, nirvana is gained — nirvana 
v. inch is described as the Great Peace and Deathlessness 

( 4 ) rhe Way to the Removal of Sorrow _ Uluhkha- 
nn o d ha-ma rga) 

This is the noble truth regarding the path that 
leads to the ending of sorrow it is the noble eightfold 
path, namely right views, right mindedness, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right endeavour, 
right mindfulness, right concentration.” 

The way to liberation is the reverse process of that 
which has led to bondage and sorrow The eightfold 
path reverses the momentum, and, by affording an all- 
round training, culminates m the freeing of, or rather 
m freedom from individuality 

6 I hl Eighifold Path 

Of the paths, declares the Dhammapada , the eight- 
fold is the best '' It is the best because it avoids the 
extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortification In 
his first sermon, the Buddha said £ There are two 
extreme*, O monks, Irom which he who leads a relig-ous 
life must abstain What aie those two extremes ' One 
is a life of pleasure, devoted to desire and enjoyment 
that is base, ignoble, unspiritual unworthy umeal 
The other is a life of mortification it is gloom) . unwor- 
thy, unreal The perfect one. O monks is removed 
from both these extremes and has discovered the wav 
which lies between them, the middle way which enligh- 
tens the eyes, enlightens the mmd, which leads to rest, 
to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana 
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The eight disciplines constituting the path are not 
successive steps, they are to be cultivated together. 
When thus pursued they interact, strengthen one ano- 
ther, and make for total transformation and sublimation 
of the faculties of the individual When this is accom- 
plished, there is victory, cessation of sorrow, illumination, 
deliverance. 

The eightfold path, as already mentioned, consists 
of the following disciplines 

(i) Right Views ( samma. ditthi) 

This is the discipline which enables one to see 
empirical existence m its true nature as being sorrowful, 
impermanent, and unsubstantial Right views reveal 
the four noble truths. 

(ii) Right Mindedness {samma. sankappa) 

This refers to the right motivation* Removing all 
prejudices and evil intentions from one’s thoughts, one 
must cultivate a friendly attitude towards all sentient 
beings. One should cultivate benevolent thoughts, thou- 
ghts of compassion, thoughts of joyous sympathy, thou- 
ghts of equanimity 

(in) Right Speech {samma vacd). 

Right speech is kind and truthful speech Right 
speech is less speech. '‘Better than a thousand utter- 
ances composed of meaningless words is one sensible 
word on hearing which one becomes peaceful .” 11 “Let 
one be watchful of speech irritation. Let him practise 
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restraint of speech Having abandoned the sins of 
speech let him practise virtue with his speech /' 12 

(iv) Right Action ( samma-kammanta ). 

Evil deeds that beai bitter fruits should be avoided 
Right deeds are those which are well done, which, 
having been done, do not bring remorse, and do not 
result m sorrow. When good conduct supersedes evil 
conduct, it lights up this world even as the rnoon does 
when freed from a cloud With his body, one should 
practise restraint, virtue, he should commit no wrong. 
He should eschew vain and violent actions. He should 
perform deeds w r ith skill and sympathy 

(v) Right Livelihood (samma apva). 

The means of living that one adopts should be such 
that in pursuing it one is not compelled to transgress 
the laws of morality. One should avoid such cruel 
means of living as that of being a butcher or a nuntsman. 

(vi) Right Endeavour (samma vay&ma) 

This is effort of the right sort which is calculated 
to stifle all wicked tendencies and thereby augment the 
good ones. According to the Buddha, self-effort is an 
utmost necessity there is no use looking up to the 
skies* nirvana will not fall from the heavens. Through 
right effort the passions should be controlled, and the 
undesirable ideas that haunt the mind should be expell- 
ed. Without right effort one cannot gam enlighten- 
ment. 
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(vii) Right Mindfulness {^arnma sati) 

This literally means good memory (smrti )— not 
merely the faculty of remembering the past, but also of 
being alert in mind, being watchful and m complete 
sell -possession It is through right mindfulness that 
one can control one's acts, feelings, and thoughts. 

hose whose mindfulness is always alert to the 
nature of the body, ’ says the Dhammapada, “who do 
not aim at what ought not to be done, who steadfastly 
do what ought to be done— the impurities of these mind- 
ful and wise ones come to an end.” 13 

(vm) Right Concentration (samma samddhi ). 

This is practice of meditation resulting in the final 
wisdom This is mental culture which “is not so much 
a suppression of the senses as - a cultivation of them to 
see truth When an aspirant told the Buddha in 
response to a question, that his teacher had instructed 
hun that the training of *the senses meant rendering 
them functionless, the Buddha rejoined saying that this 
would mean that those who are blind or deaf are the 
ones with their senses best cultivated. Sense-culture 
should enable one to become discerning and sharp so 
that one may not be carried away in the storm of sense- 
pleasures 1 his should lead one to the development of 
the power of concentration Meditation is the way to 
lealmng tranquillity or samddhi Serveral stages in the 
meditative practice are distinguished— all culminating in 
equanimity and enlightenment 

The eight constituents ol the path may be grouped 
under three heads' conduct (slla), concentration ( mm - 
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(iflhi), and wisdom ( peujtid ) Slla means righteous 
conduct including virtues such as non-violence, truth i ill- 
ness, non-stealing, continence, and non-possession 
Right speech, actLon, and livelihood are comprised m 
slla Samadhi is meditation which covers also besides 
right concentration, endeavour and mindfulness. Ptajna 
consists of the other two disciplines: right views and right 
mindedness. 

If one follows the path with diligence and per- 
sistence, one would reach the goal here and now. Re- 
plying to a question put to him by Kappa, a young 
disciple, the Buddha said “For those caught in the 
stieam, struggling in the whirlpools of life, faced with 
atrophy and death, there is an island heaven. Kappa. I 
shall tell you of such an isle, where all perils disappear. 

“We call that isle Nibbana In that island there 
is no atrophy, no death there nothing becomes, and 
death and life are stilled 

“Realizing this you reach Nib harm here and now ” 1S 

And again. “A here and now peace this, no mere 
legend. Simply by grasping it, faring mindfully, one 
reaches the Farther Shore .” 16 

7 No Metaphysics 

The Buddha was not in favour of speculate e 
metaphysics His teachings were untheoretical, practi- 
cal. In order to impress on his followers that concern 
with metaphysical questions does not lead to enlighten- 
ment, the Buddha related the parable of the poisoned 
arrow. Suppose a man was pierced by an arrow that 
was thickly smeared with poison, and his friends took 
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him to a physician It he should say, ‘ I will not have 
the arrow dratvn out until I know the details about the 
person who shot the arrow, his caste, name, height, etc., 
he will only perish, and not be saved E\en as this 
mans attitude and beha\iour were foolish, so are the 
speculations of the metaphysician 

Is the world finite or infinite Does the ego exist 
or not exist 5 Does the saint live after death or not ? Is 
there a God, or is there not one : When such questions 
tvere put to him, the Buddha kept silent. Hie reason 
for his silence is that, according to him the knowledge 
of these things does not conduce to progress m holiness, 
does not contribute to peace and enlightenment * What- 
ever has not been revealed by me”, declared the Buddha 
to one Malukynputta, ‘ let that remain unrevealed, and 
what has been revealed, let it be revealed ” 

There is no explicit metaphysics in what the 
Buddha taught. But there are certain metaphysical 
doctrines implicit m his teaching We shall refer to 
two of them 

8 The Doctrine of No-Soul ( anatma - vada ) 

By an analysis of the so-called individual or sub- 
stance, the Buddha finds that there is no individual and 
no substance, apart from a cluster of factors in each 
case What is called ‘soul’ or ‘thing* is a mere name— a 
name for a complex of constituents The concept of a 
soul as the substrate of the changing states of conscious- 
ness, or of a thing as the bearer of attributes is a myth. 
There is no unity holding together the stares or the 
attributes. 
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A dialogue in a book called the ‘Questions of 
Milinda’ makes this clear The Buddhist teacher 
Nagasena instructs the Yavana king Milinda (the Greek 
king Menander— c 1 00 BC) 

King Milinda asks the sage Nagasena ‘ How are 
you known, venerable Sir, What is >our name' ’ 

The sage replies’ 1 am named Nagasena, O great 
king, but Nagasena is onl\ a name, an appellation, a 
designation, an epithet, a mere word, here there is no 
subject ” 

For, what is Nagasena ^ The hair, nails teeth, 
bodily form sensations, perceptions, etc Apart from 
these, where is Nagasena ? 

1 he sage, then, illustrates by citing the parable of 
the chariot. He asks the king “Have you come on foot 
or on a chariot?” 

The king * “I do not travel on foot. Sir, I have 
come on a chariot ” 

“If you have come on a chariot, then define a cha- 
riot Is the pole the chariot D Are the wheels the cha- 
riot ? Is the body or the yoke the chariot 

The king admits saying ‘No’. Then, the sage 
draws the moral “Wherever I look, then, O great king, 
I nowhere find the chariot A mere word, O king, is 
the chariot ” 17 

What is called individuality is really a cluster of 
five factors (skandha or aggregate)— rupdj the physical 
form consisting of the four material elements, vijnana , 
consciousness, vedana , feeling, samjna , perception, and 
samskaia, mental dispositions. Apart from a matrix of 
these, there is no personality or soul There is no con- 
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scious being, there is only consciousness There is no 
one who ieels, there is but feeling Similarly, there 
arc perceptions and dispositions there is no mdi\ idual 
perceiving or having dispositions 

“For there is suffering, but none who suffers, 
Doing exists although there is no doer, 

Extinction is but no extinguished person, 
Although theie is a path, there is no goer.” 18 

Thus, there is no soul. To believe that there is 
is a tragic delusion, a fabrication In the Samyutta 
Xikaya fill, 127), it is said “Five groups of existence 
lorming the objects of attachment have been taught by 
the Blessed One corporeality, feeling, perception, 
mental disposition, consciousness With regard to these 
five groups, I do not find any ego (at to), or something 
“belong to an ego’ (attanlya) I am no longer subject 
to the thoughts of ‘I am’ or 'This I am’ 

Just as there is no soul, there is no ‘thing’ too A 
thing is nothing but an aggregate of sense-data. Apart 
from orange coloui, sweet taste, etc., there is no orange. 
Substantiality is a fiction. What we refer to as ‘things’ 
are aggregates of phenomena hanging together 

If there is no abiding soul, how could there be 
kaima (action) and transmigration, it may be asked. The 
answer is that it is not a person that acts and transmi- 
grates, but a process What we call A is really A series 
A lt A 2 , A 3 , etc. 7 here is no unity of A, there is only 
continuity of the A series. In fact, what we refer to 
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as one person is not the same at two consecutive mo- 
ments “Strictly speaking,’ says the Visa ddhi-magga 
(vni), ‘ the duration of the life of a living being is 
exceedingly brief, lasting only while a thought lasts. 
Just as a chariot wheel in rolling rolls only at one point 
of the tyre, and in resting rests only at one point, m 
exactly the same way, the life of a living being lasts 
only for the period of one thought As soon as that 
thought has ceased the being is said to have ceased. As 
it has been said 

'The being of the past moment of thought has lived, 
but does not live, nor will it live.’ 

‘The being of a future moment of thought will 
live, but has not lived, nor does it live.’ 

The being of the present moment of thought does 
live, but has not lived, nor will it live .’ 19 

This takes us on to the doctrine of momentariness. 

9 The Doctrine of Momentariness ( ksamka-vadd ). 

Nothing continues the same even for two consecu- 
tive moments All things constantly change. The 
similes that are usually given are those of the flowing 
river and the living flame One cannot step into the 
same river twice when there is the second step, there 
is not the same river. At no two moments is there the 
same flame. In both these cases, similarity is mistaken 
lor identity. Neither being nor non-being is real, what 
is real is becoming There is change, there is no chan- 
ging thing “This world, O Kaccana,’ says the 
Snmyutta Nihdya , “generally proceeds on a duality, on 
the ‘it is’ and the ‘it is not’ But, O Kaccana, whoever 
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perceives the truth and wisdom how things originate 
in the world, in his eyes there is no 'it is not’ in this 
world Whoever, Kaccana, perceives, in tiuth and 
wisdom, how things pass away m this world, m his eyes 
there is no it is m this world . ‘Everything is’, this 
is the one extieme O Kaccana ‘Everything is not’, 
this is the other extreme The Perfect One, O Kaccana, 
remaining lar from both these extremes, proclaims the 
truth m the middle ” 20 

Aggregation and momentarmess constitute sorrow. 
The escape from sorrow is nirvana, m the sense either 
of ‘blowing out’ or ‘becoming cool’. Whether any 
positive principle remains or not in nirvana the Buddha 
did not teach He was interested only in outlining the 
way which leads to nirvana. 

10. The Canon 

There are no contemporary written records of the 
Buddha’s teachings. The teachings were redacted and 
fixed in successive Buddhist councils. The first of them, 
according to Buddhist tradition, is said to have met at 
Rajagrha, in 483 B C , the second at Vaisali in 383 B . C , 
and the third at Pataliputra in c 250 B.C. Probably it was 
at the third meeting which is said to have been held 
under the patronage of king Asoka that the canonical 
works were given a shape and were classified. Further 
refinement and definition of the texts were made still 
later. The process was not completed until the second 
century A. D. 

The Buddhist Canon consists of three collections 
of texts referred to collectively as Tnpitaka meaning 
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‘Triple Basket'. J^he language m which the texts are 
written is Pali, a post Asokan literary dialect The lan- 
guage, according to scholars who have studied the prob- 
lem, must have come into vogue “by a slow and com- 
plex process occupying centuries, and variations of 
place/’- 1 

The Pah Tnpitaka consists of (1) the Vinaya-pitaka , 
(2) the Suita-pitaka, and (3) the Abhidhamma-pitaka. 

The Vinaya-pitaka contains the rules and regula- 
tions governing the life and behaviour of the members 
of the Buddhist Sangha. 

The Sutta-pitaka which is the ‘Basket of Discourses' 
contains the earliest recorded version of the Buddha’s 
philosophy of life. It is divided into five sections 
( ni kayos ): Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara, and 
Khuddaka. 

The Abhidhamma-pitaka which is much later than 
the first two, is a collection of metaphysical expositions, 
doctrinal statements, discussions about practice, etc. 

11. Thf Schism 

Very soon after the Buddha's passing away, there 
arose among his followers differences of opinion in re- 
gard to doctrine as well as practice. Even as early as 
at the first council which met at Rajagrha, it is recorded, 
a monk by name Purana refused to accept the canon 
as settled by the members of the council, preferring his 
own recollections of the Buddha’s words. By the time 
the second council was convened at Vaisali, there were 
as many as eighteen different Buddhist sects. A century 
later, the council of Pataliputra which, it is said, was 
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sponsored b> king Asoka, had as its aim the uprooting 
and destruction of all false doctrine.’ Aheady the 
Buddhist society seems to have fallen a prey to schisms 

Kaniska, the greatest of the Scythian monarchs who 
adopted Buddhism, is believed to have called a council 
at Jalandhara. It was about this time that the great 
divide of Buddhism into Mahay ana and Hlnaydna took 
place 

The term Hlnaydna is not to be found in the early 
Hlnaxana texts 1 he doctrine is called Sthavira-vada 
(Thei (cjada, in Pali). I he Sthaviras, the elders, were 
conservatives claiming to follow the original Buddhism 
as preached by the Master himself They -excommuni- 
cated the liberal and advanced Buddhists known as the 
Mahasanghikas The Mahasanghikas grew in number 
and influence They styled themselves as the followers 
of Mahdyana, the great vehicle, and called the Sthaviras 
the adherents of Hlnaydna , the little vehicle. 

The following are some of the differences beween 
the two schools* 

The Hinayana considers the Buddha to be a his- 
torical figure, who showed the way to Nirvana by re- 
nouncing the world, pursuing the path by discovering it, 
and gaining the ultimate end. Each seeker has to follow 
the example of the Buddha and gain perfection through 
personal effort It is the sayings of the Buddha that 
are more important than his personality. 

For Mahayana, the Buddha-essence is cosmic and 
eternal The Absolute which is the Buddha-hood is 
in everything, is everything “The one principle of the 
cosmos is present everywhere, and in this way everything 
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harmonizes with everything else. Each particle of dust 
contains m itself all the Buddha-fields and the whole 
extent of the Dharma-element, every single thought re- 
fers to all that was, is and will be; and the eternal 
mysterious Dharma can be beheld everywhere, because 
it is equally reflected in all parts of this universe.” 22 

£ If the Element of the Buddha did not exist 

(in everyone) 

There would be no disgust with suffering. 

Nor could there be a wish for Nirvana, 

Nor striving for it, nor a resolve to win it’. 

'Just as space, essentially indiscriminate, 

reaches everywhere, 

Just so the immaculate Element which in its 

essential nature is thought is present in all/ 21 

The Hinyana sets before itself the ideal of indivi- 
dual deliverance (Arhatship). Each person has to 
achieve his own Nirvana. 

To his faithful disciple who was persistent in asking 
questions about eschatology, the Buddha presented what 
he called the Mirror of Truth. 

“What, then, Ananda. is this Mirror of T ruth ? It 
is the consciousness that the disciple of the A t Hants is 
in the world possessed of faith in the Buddha. 

“Is possessed of faith in the Truth— believing the 
Truth to have been proclaimed by the Exalted One, 
and to be attained to by the wise, each one foi himself . 

F. 9 
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“Is possessed of faith in the Order— believing the 
multitude of the disciples of the Exalted One . . to be 
the supreme sowing-ground of merit for the world .” 24 

For the Mahayana, the ideal is the Bodhisattva 
who has deferred his final liberation for the sake of 
others. Out of infinite compassion which is coequal 
with his wisdom, the Bodhisattva postpones his entry 
into Nirvana and devotes himself entirely to the welfare 
of others. 

The Nidana-katha says thus: “The gods approached 
the Future Buddha in the heaven of delight and prayed 
to Him O Blessed One, you did not attain the ten per- 
fections from the desire for the glories of Indra or Mara 
or Bahma 01 of a mighty emperor, but you fulfilled them 
for achieving Omniscience so that mankind can be 
saved Now has the moment come, O Blessed One, 
for thy Buddhahood; now has the time O Blessed One, 
arrived .” 23 

A hymn composed by Matrceta addresses the Bud- 
dha thus: 

“You strive for the world’s sake with mind free 
from attachments, how wonderful is the blessed Buddha- 
nature of the Buddhas * ” 2i> 


NOTES 

1 £dwm Arnold, The Light of Asia (Trubner & Co, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 1886) , p x 

2 Lahtavistara 
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ivagasthimamiam pudayarn ca ydiu 
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Chapter Eight 

THE BUDDHIST METAPHYSICAL SCHOOLS 
I The Schools 

The Buddha had warned against metaphysics. 
But his followers became divided on grounds of me- 
taphysics Some of them used metaphysics for showing 
the ephemeral nature of conditioned being. And some 
of them employed metaphysics to go beyond metaphysics. 
The leaders of the schools, in general, did not follow the 
Buddha s way of refusing to discuss, and his method of 
silence. The Buddha’s silence on matters of metaphysics 
was itself, probably, responsible for the divergence of 
metaphysical views among the Buddhists. 

The principal Buddhist Schools are four: Vaibha- 
sika, Sautrantika, Yogacara, and Madhyamika. The 
first two belong to Hinayana, and the other two to 
Mahayana. Fa Hian ( c 400 A D ), a Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, says that he found these four schools fully 
developed at the time of his visit to India. Each of 
these schools has had a history. The later leaders of 
thought have introduced changes and innovations. The 
Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools have been described 
as realistic schools, and the Yogacara and Madhyamika 
as idealistic. But, these expressions should not be 
understood m their usual sense. 

2 . The Vaibhasika 

One of the early schools of Buddhism is known as 
Sarvasti-vada, a view which holds that all (saiva) exists 
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(asti) in the past, present, and future This school con- 
sisted of several sub-schools which were for a long time 
associated with Theravada (the tradition of the Elders) 
The followers of Sarvasti-vada took as their authority 
the Abhidhcuma texts About the time of the fourth 
council held under the patronage of King Kamska, com- 
mentaries on the A bhidhar ma came to be written. These 
are called Vibhasas They were written in Sanskrit. 
But the originals are now lost; they are available only 
in Chinese translations. A section of the Sarvasti- 
vadins in Kashmir elected to follow the Vibhasas , there- 
fore, they came to be called Vaibhasikas. I he term 
*Yaihhasika is also taken to mean that, according to 
the followers of this school, the language of the other 
schools is contrary (vnuddha-bhasa) to the original 
teachings of the Buddha Dignaga (c 500 AD) and 
Dharmakirti were - the chief exponents of the Vaibhasika 
doctrines. They also made important contributions to 
Buddhist - logic Dignaga’s Pramanasamuccaya and 
Dharmakirti s Nydya-bindu may be mentioned as the 
most authoritative texts in this field. 

The Vaibhasika standpoint has been characterized 
as-realism, and even as_ naive realism, because, accord- 
ing to it, bothrihings and- ideas are real, and the mind 
can directly know objects m perception But neither 
things nor ideas are reals, as we commonly understand 
them What are leal are dharmas, the ultimate par- 
ticulars which are neither substances nOr attributes, and 
the categories b£ thought are not applicable to them. 
The dharmas are discrete elements which constitute the 
basics of experience. 
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1 he dharmas are the ultimate elements of existence 
which are momentary, and yet real. They are the 
simplest entities, which by combining give rise to things 
and beings, such as trees, chairs, animals and men. 
These latter are aggregates (. skandha ) of dharmas , but 
have no reality apart from that of the constituent ele- 
ments By adding the dharmas to one another, nothing 
else is added. There is no matter over and above the 
discrete sense-data, and no mind or soul over and above 
the distinct psychical phenomena. It is the ultimate 
elements that are real, there is no identity running 
through and connecting them into wholes. 

In the Abhidharma-kosa of Vasubandhu, a list of 
seventy -five dharmas are given, seventy-two of which 
relate to the conditioned order, and the remaining three 
to the unconditioned To the conditioned order belong 
physical phenomena, consciousness, mental states, and 
factors which are neither physical nor mental, but are 
common to both. 'I he three unconditioned dharmas 
are - (1) nirvana , ultimate cessation reached through the 
spiritual path; (2) aprati-sankhya-mrodha, cessation 
brought about by absence of the conditioning factors, 
as for instance, with the diversion of attention, specific 
sensations such as taste, smell, etc , cease without being 
apprehended; and (3) akdsa , space which does not 
impede, whose essence lies in offering no obstacle. 

The Vaibhasika holds an atomistic view in regard 
to the composition of things. All objects are compounds 
of four elements: earth, water, fire, air. Ether is not 
recognized as an element. Atoms combine in different 
configurations and constitute things. The atoms are 
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irreducible particles. They are distinct, and are in- 
capable of mutual penetration. The primary elements 
are imperceptible They can be perceived when they 
appear in groups. Colour, sound, taste, and touch are 
not manifest m the primary atoms, they get manifested 
only m the aggregations. In all things all the substrata 
of colour, sound, taste, and touch are there, but one or 
the other of these features is dominant in each thing 
depending upon its nature. 

A distinctive doctrine of the Vaibhasika is that in 
perception the mmd knows its object directly. The 
sense organ which is in contact with an object excites 
consciousness in the mind, thus the mind knows parti- 
cular colours, sounds, etc. The mind can also know 
colour as such, sound as such. Even as fire is produced 
by the friction of two sticks, perception results from 
the mind’s direct contact with the object through the 
sense-channels To reduce perception to a form of in- 
ference, as the Sautrantika virtually does, is inconsistent 
with our experience And, if perception is not possible, 
inference which depends on perception will not be 
possible either. According to both the schools, Vaibha- 
sika and Sautrantika, however, what is perceived or 
postulated is the bare particular such as blue referred 
to as sva-laksana, the other elements which are con- 
ceptual are added by the mind and are termed samanya- 
laksanas, such as blueness, peacockness, etc. What is real 
is the particular, and not the generality. To the sva- 
hiksana, it is the mind that adds subjective determi- 
nal ions which are of five types— generality (jati ), quality 
(gana), action {kaima), name (nama) and substance 
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( (lyavya ) In other words, sva-lak\ana is known by the 
mind only as cast m these moulds which it itseli imposes— 
as a substance bearing qualities, related to other sub- 
stances, etc. 

The analysis of the conditioned order of existence 
has no intrinsic value This is only to help one to rea- 
lize that phenomenal existence is rooted in sorrow. The 
conditioned being that is man can be transformed into 
the unconditioned Nirvana , through following the path 
disclosed by the Buddha, who set an example by achiev- 
ing the intuitive knowledge of the truth by his own 
effort, and without the aid of others. The most import- 
ant lesson to be learnt from the Enlightened One is 
that one should serve as one's own light 

3 The Sautraniika 

The origin of the Sautrantika school of Buddhism 
may also, like that of the Vaibhasika, be traced to the 
fourth council held during the reign of King Raniska. 
The Sautrantikas did not consider the Abhtdharma 
texts to be the most authoritative ones. These texts, 
according to them, were treatises of human inspiration, 
and were liable to error. The first place is assigned 
to Sutras or Sutrantas which are believed to be the 
accounts of the original sermons and dialogues of the 
Buddha. Hence the name ‘Sautrantika’ given to this 
school. The followers of this school are also called 
'Darstantikas’— a term which probably means 'those who 
teach through similes-’ It is also possible that the 
Darstantikas were a branch of the Sautrantikas. 
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According to the Chinese tradition, the first teacher 
of the Sautrantika school was Kumaralata 01 Kumara- 
labclha, who was a contemporary of Nagarjuna, Asva- 
ghosa, and Aryadeva That he branched off from Sar- 
vastivada is learnt from his w r ork, Kalpanamanditika 
Yuan Chuang, the Chinese pilgrim, refers to another 
teacher of this ‘school, Srilabdha The logician Dhar- 
mottara and Yasomitra who wrote a commentary on 
Vasubandhu s Abhidhat ma-kosa are, it is held, followers 
of this school 

Like the Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika standpoint is 
a realism m the sense in which we have indicated. The 
argument for the existence of extra-mental things may 
be summarized as follows An analysis of conscious- 
ness shows that there should be objects as apart from 
it Consciousness implies consciousness— of, 1 e., there is 
a duality involved m it To say that consciousness 
appears as external objects would be absurd, if external 
objects did not exist. The external world does not 
appear at our will, nor does it depend on our conscious- 
ness. Our experiences of sound, colour, etc., each 
distinct from the others, could not be accounted for if 
there were no outer things The inevitable conclusion, 
therefore, is that there is extra-mental reality. The 
distinction between consciousness and object ds that 
while the former can know itself, the latter cannot. 

We said that the Vaibhasikas hold that there are 
seventy-live categories of dharmas The Sautrantikas 
reduce the number to forty-three. Several of the factors 
that the Vaibhasikas consider to be dharmas are regarded 
as mental constructs (vikalpas) by the Stutrantikas. 
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The latter exclude from the categories of dhaimas, the 
existence of the past and the future and the non-mental 
forces that condition existences 1 The so-called factors 
of the unconditioned order, Nirvana, etc , are jilso, 
according to the Sautrantikas, not d hat mas . The dhai- 
mas, which are forty-three, are distributed among the 
five skandhas (aggregates) as follows rupa— four primary 
and four derivative forms (8), vedana— pleasure, pain, 
and what is indifferent (3), samjna— five sense-oigans and 
mind (6), vijndna— consciousness corresponding to the 
six under samjna (6); samskdt as— -ten good ones and ten 
bad ones (20) The number of ultimate elements is, 
thus, reduced considerably m the Sautrantika system. 
Many of the types of sva-laksanas (bemgs-m-themselves) 
of the Vaibhasika become samdnya-laksanas (conceptual 
constructs) here 

The Vaibhasikas hold, as we noted, that the mind 
perceives objects directly The Sautrantikas do not 
accept this view External objects are to be presumed 
to exist on the basis of our experience; we have no means 
of directly apprehending objects. It is a representation 
of the object m idea that we perceive, not the object 
itself. Since the object is momentary, it cannot be 
present at the time it is perceived. In other words, at 
the time the object is believed to be perceived, it has 
become a past member in the object-series. But before 
it vanishes it leaves behind an impression in the mind. 
It is this impression that is perceived, not the object as 
such. Thus, the objects are what are inferred ( arm - 
meya) rather than what are perceived It is a sort of 
critical realism that the Sautrantikas teach. 
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We may briefly note the Sautrantika view of Nir- 
vana That Nu van a is not an ultimate particular 
(rthai ma) even of the unconditioned order, we have seen. 
Dhaimas are what belong to the relational world, 
Nnvdna is what is beyond the empirical process, and 
therefore cannot be treated on a par with the particulars. 
Even as space is only the absence of something tangible, 
Nii-udna is the absence of all dharmas, such as passions, 
etc , the non-production of dharmas is what is called 
Nirvana It is the state of non-existence (. abhava ) 
where there is no passion and no possibility of a fresh 
existence. Nirvana has been described as the disappear- 
ance (vyantibhava), decay (ksaya), destruction (mrodha), 
appeasement ( vyupasama ), detachment (virago), passing 
away (asfaihgama) of sorrow, and as what is non-pro- 
ductive (api atisandhi) of sorrow. Hence, it is clear 
that Nnvdna is sheer non-existence (ahhava-mdtra) It 
is likened unto the blowing out of a flame— a complete 
ceasing to be How can the passing away ( atyaya ) of 
a flame be an entity ? Similarly, deliverance from sorrow 
cannot be a dharma . Nirvana is the mere non-existence 
of the five skandhas ; to ascribe existence to it is mean- 
ingless. 

4. The Yogacara 

Maitreyanatha (270-350 A.D ) is credited with hav- 
ing founded the Yogacara school Its early exponents 
were two brothers, Asanga and Vasubandhu ^fourth 
century A.D.). Vasubandhu was first a follower of the 
Vaibhasika, and subsequently was converted by his bro- 
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ther to the Yogacara mode of thinking. The impor- 
tant books belonging to this school are* Two Sutras, the 
Sandhini] mocana and the Lankavatdra, two short works 
of Vasubandhu, the Vimsahka (Twenty Verses) with 
his own commentary, and the Tnmsika (Thirty Verses; 
with the commentary of Sthiramati (fifth century A.D ), 
Asanga’s Mali dydna-sahgr aha , and two works attributed 
to Maitreyanatha, the Mahdydnasutralankdra and the 
Madhydni avthhaga. 

The name Yogacara’ means ‘practice of Yoga’: this 
indicates the emphasis placed on Yoga-practice, i.e. 
meditative exercises, in this system. Its other name 
‘Vijhanavada’ refers to its metaphysical position which 
is that consciousness alone is real, and not the external 
objects 

That there is no extra-mental reality is the central 
thesis of the Yogacara philosophy If, as the Sautrantika 
claims, the object cannot be directly known, why should 
we postulate its existence, asks the Yogacara. Nothing 
becomes unintelligible if we do not presume the exis- 
tence of external things. What the mind knows is its 
own idea, and not the object, the mind does not know 
the relation between the idea and the so-called object, 
and so it cannot} know even if the idea is a copy or 
lepresentation of the object. And so, why should we 
unnecessarily believe that the object exists outside ? The 
mind creates its own objects; it has not to encounter 
them. From the past residual impressions, ideas are 
produced by the mind which are called its objects. So, 
the only realities are the mental facts or consciousness- 
series. What is real is vijndna-matra , mere thought. 
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7 he distinctions of knower, known, and knowledge are 
within thought or consciousness itself In truth, there 
is no dualit} of mind and matter ( dvaya-sunyala ) The 
mind alone posits things as_if external Externality' is 
a fiction, an illusion 

It will be noted that as against the Carvaka doc- 
trine that ‘Matter is all’, the Yogacara maintains that 
‘Consciousness is all ’ The arguments advanced by the 
latter for lus mentalist position are as follows (i) There 
is no means of knowing any correspondence between 
idea and its so-called object, for we know only the idea 
Moreover, what correspondence there could be between 
the form of knowledge which is usually of tables, chairs, 
etc , and the atoms which constitute what is called 
‘object ' 7 o postulate an unknown object as the coun- 

terpart of our idea is neither logical nor in conformity 
with experience (ii) It is not as if the mind cannot 
create its own object. Reflection on what happens in 
dream will dispel any doubt in regard to this. In 
dream, the mind itself appears as the subject and the 
object, as experient, experiencing, and experienced 
world There are no objects corresponding to the 
dream contents. The elephant, etc., seen in dream are 
all nothing but ideas. (lii) It is a common tenet of 
the Buddhists" that cognition can cognize itself. In the 
case of self-cognizing cognition, what knows and what 
is known are identical. There is nothing unintelligible 
if we are to believe that this is the case in all cognitions, 
(iv) There is an invariable relation between cognition 
and its content A thing is never given apart from its 
knowledge. Blue and cognition of blue appear together 
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invariably. This being so, we may well conclude that 
they are not distinct, that they are but different phases 
of one and the same process. (v) One and the same 
object appears differently to different persons, and to 
one and the same person at different times. This only 
shows the essential subjectivity of our experience. It 
is one of those perverted views which makes us believe 
in the reality of external objects. 

From the denial of objects, it may be thought that 
it is an easy step to dismiss consciousness too, as is done 
by the Madhyamikas. The teachers of the Yogacara 
school are against this move. While the subject-object 
dualism is untrue, they contend, consciousness as such 
is not unreal. Everything else can be argued away, but 
not consciousness Sunyata, voidness, really means 
‘pure consciousness 7 which is void of any object or 
content. The world of objects is illusory, it is true; 
but illusion must have a ground, and that is vtjnana, 
consciousness. 

It is not out of a mere doctrinaire interest that the 
Yogacara argues against the existence of objects, and for 
the sole reality of consciousness. In the meditative 
exercises the first step is that where the unreality of 
external objects is realized. And, as one progresses in 
meditation one comes to see that even the subject is 
not real. The subject-object duality is an infection 
introduced into pure consciousness by ignorance 
( avidya ) In the transcendent consciousness, there is 
neither object nor subject. “First the Yogin breaks 
down the external object, and then also the thought 
which seizes upon it. Since the object does not exist. 
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so also the consciousness which grasps it; in the absence 
of a cognizable object there can also be no cognizer/’* 
'Thus, it is not empirical thought that is real for the 
Yogdcrlia but pure thought ( prajriapti-mdtra ). 

The term Alaya-vi]hdna is used in the Yogacara 
school to indicate the abiding or store-consciousness. 
Only there is some ambiguity about this term. Does it 
mean merely the consciousness which is the carrier of 
all latent potencies (■ vasanas ), good and bad, and the 
receptacle for all accumulating tendencies ? Or, does it 
signify the transcendent and eternal reality which is 
the Absolute Consciousness ? Is consciousness “unstable 
like a river, a seed, a lamp, wind, a cloud. . .subject to 
destruction from moment to moment ?” Or, is it to be 
conceived as the one reality transcending all distinctions? 
Is it an individual consciousness ? Or, is it the universal 
and undifferentiated Absolute ? Probably, the answer 
will depend upon the standpoint from which Alaya- 
vipiana is contemplated. In a commentary on one of 
the works of Vasubandhu, there is the following observa- 
tion: “A river appears to man as a mass of running 
water; to the infernal creatures doomed to suffer the 
torments oi hell it appears as a stream of red-hot molten 
metal; while to the gods among celestial delights, looking 
down from above, it appears as a necklace of pearls on 
the breast of the Goddess Earth /* 4 In itself. Conscious- 
ness is pure and non-dual; but on account of the seeds 
of phenomenality, it becomes overlaid with duality and 
defilement. So, the expression Alaya-vijnana is used 
sometimes to refer to the continually changing stream of 
consciousness, and at other time to the absolute Being. 
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In the former sense d-laya may be interpreted as that 
which lasts till the empirical process (sarhsdra) is re- 
solved in Nirvana . 5 In the latter sense, Alaya would 
mean the basic or fundamental reality. 

There are three levels from which we may analyse 
experience At the first level, what is imagined (pari - 
kalpita) appears as real. At the second, the empirical 
phenomena are recognized to be relative and inter- 
dependent (paratantra) . At the third, pure conscious- 
ness is realized to be the absolute (panmspanna ) reality. 
Radhakrishnan explains these three levels thus : “It is 
open to look upon pankalpita-satya as positive error, as 
when w r e mistake a rope for a snake, parantan fa as at y a 
as relative knowledge, as when we recognize a rope as 
a rope, and parinispannasatya as metaphysical insight, 
as when we recognize that rope is a mere concept and 
has no being as a thing in itself .” 6 

The paiimspanna or the absolute reality is also 
called Tathatd , ‘suchness' or ‘thatness.’ Of this, Vasu- 
bandhu declares, “This is the transcendental truth of 
everything, and is termed tathatd , because its essential 
nature is real and eternal. Its nature is beyond the 
reach ol language. It is indefinable .” 7 The pari- 
nispanna is the highest truth (paramdi tha). Tike space, 
it is homogeneous; it has one taste, ekarasa. It is the 
true nature of things ( dharmata ). 

The realization of this truth is Nirvana The 
mind then ceases to be mind; the subject-object duality 
is removed completely. The removal of all imaginary 
cognitions ol the mind is called Nh'vana , says the 
Lank avatar a* It is “the realm of attaining to the inner 
F 10 
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self by means of noble knowledge, free from the false 
notions of permanency and annihilation, existence and 
non-existence.” 9 On the strength of constant meditative 
pxactices, all residual impressions are removed and 
knowledge is purged of the illusory object-forms Thus 
there arises the pure consciousness This is the great 
dawn i mahodaya), emancipation. Nirvana. 10 

5 T HE M ADHYAMIKA 

The Madhyamika school owes its foundation to 
Nagarjuna ( c 150 A.D.). Both he and his pupil 
Aryadeva hailed from the South. Of the many works 
of Nagarjuna, the most important ones are the Miila - 
madhyamaka-kanka, Vigraha-vydvaitanl , and the Ratnd- 
vali Probably, a collection of Mahayana-sutras called 
Sut, a-samaccaya was a work of Nagarjuna’s. An exten- 
sive commentary on the Prajnd-pdramitd is also attribu 
ted to him. Arya-deva s principal work is the Catufi - 
sat aha (Four-hundred Verses), which is preserved in 
Tibetan translation. The Madhyamika school, sub- 
sequently, branched off into two sub-schools— the Pra- 
sahgika and the Svatantrika, the first emphasizing the 
negative dialectic of Nagarjuna and the second stress- 
ing the positive implication of Nagarj una’s teaching 
Buddhapalita is associated with the Prasangika branch, 
and Bhavaviveka with the Svatantrika branch These two 
teachers expounded their respective standpoints in their 
commentaries on the Mddhyamika-sdst'ia , which are lost 
in the original but are extant m Tibetan. Candraklrti 
(early seventh century) and $antideva (691-743 A.D.) 
follow the Prasangika school and confirm it in their 
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works. Candrakirti’s Piasannapada (The Clear-Word- 
ed) is a commentary on the Madhyamaka-kdnkd, he 
wrote also a commentary on Arya-deva’s Catuh-sataka. 
Santideva s two works, the Si ksd-samu ccaya and the Bud- 
dhacai ydvatd'i a, deal mainly with spiritual discipline 
and are very popular manuals. The last phase m the 
development of the Buddhist thought was reached when 
a syncretism of the Madhyamika and the Yogacara was 
sought to be achieved The leaders of this phase were 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila The Tattvn-sangiaha 
and the Madhyamikalahkara-kdrika with a Vrtti there- 
on were the works of Santaraksita; Kamalasila wrote a 
commentary, the Panjika , on the latter wmrk. 

The name Madhyamika is derived" from the Middle 
Way ( madhyamd pratipad ) which the Buddha taught 
He avoided the extreme doctrines of Being and Non- 
being, and the extreme practices" of self-indulgence and 
self -mortification Nagarjuna rejected the alternative 
standpoints of ‘is’ and 'is not’, and their conjunction as 
well as disjunction. Hence, the name Madhyamika for 
his philosophy It is also known as ‘Sunya-vada’, be- 
cause Sunyata (Voidness), according to it, is the ulti- 
mate reality. 

The starting point of Nagarjuna’s thought seems 
to be the Buddha s silence over metaphysical questions. 
Speculation was forbidden by the Master. Through 
dialectic, Nagarjuna shows that every possible speculative 
standpohlt ( drsti ) is guilty of self-contradiction and so 
has to be rejected as meaningless. The two basic pre- 
dications about reality are ‘is’ and 4s not ' The two 
other possibilities are ‘both is and is not’, and neither 
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is nor is not.’ These are the four terms ( catuskoti ) 
which the dialectic is designed to dismisss. 'The four 
metaphysical views are: (1) affirmation of Being, (2) 
negation of Being, i.e. Non-being, (3) affirmation of 
both Being and Non-being; (4) negation of both, i.e. 
neither Being nor Non-being None of these four views 
which reason formulates is tenable Reality cannot be 
caught in the trap of reason. This the dialectic seeks 
to demonstrate by an analysis of the views The ana- 
lysis consists in exposing the inner self-contradiction 
of each view, and thus showing up its absurdity. The 
method of analysis is known as prasanga which is re- 
ducLio ad absurdum The Madhyamika applies this 
method not from any particular standpoint; he claims 
that he has no standpoint, he considers his task to be 
purely a negative one of demolishing all standpoints. 
T. R. V. Murti calls this “a spiritual ju-justn 5,11 The 
Madhyamika has no thesis of his own to establish. He 
is a vaiiandika , one whose aigument aims only at destruc- 
tion. 

By employing the dialectic, the Madhyamika proves 
that no category isjntelligible as applied to reality sub- 
stance-attribute, cause-effect, etc For instance, the 
cause-effect relation is riddled with contradictions, be- 
cause none of the alternatives is intelligible: that cause 
and effect are identical, different, both, or neither. If 
cause and effect are identical, then cause ts effect and 

.effect is cause : there can be no relation of and connect- 

* * 

ing them If cause and effect are different, then, like 
cow and horse which are different and are not inherently 
related, cause and effect can have no relation. When 
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these two primary positions are, as has been shown, un- 
intelligible, their combination or disjunction also, it 
would follow, are untenable. The Buddhist doctrine 
of dependent origination ( pratitya-samutpada ) is inter- 
preted by the Madhyamika to teach the unreality of the 
so-called ultimate elements on the ground of their 
mutual dependence If things depend on each other 
essentially, it only means that they have no nature of 
their own, that they are without substance ( nihsvabhdva ;) 
i.e. sfmya . 

Even as holding on to things is due to attachment, 
clinging to view is the result of false conceit ( abhini - 
vesa). The theories woven by reason have no reference 
to reality. They camouflage and cover it rather than 
reveal or illumine it. What cannot be categorized, 
reason seeks to categorize; and so, its failure is in-built. 
Reason can function only in a relational context; it 
operates in a world of distinct and conditioned things. 
It has no relevance where reality is concerned. The 
real is supra-relational, and therefore beyond reason. 
The real is not other-dependent, it is self-existent and 
self-evident; quiescent and non-multiple. Since it is 
transcendent and uncharacterizable, thought cannot con- 
ceive it as being, non-being, both or neither. 

The three levels from which truth may be envi- 
saged according to the Yogacara, are reduced to two in 
the Madhyamika school- paiamartha and samvrti , the 
absolute and the relative, the transcendent and the 
empirical. Nagarjuna insists that the distinction bet- 
ween the two should be firmly grasped: “Those who do 
not know the distinction between these two truths— they 
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dp. not know the core teaching of the Buddha which is 
deep. 112 Paramdrtha-satya is the truth relating to the 
Absolute Reality, that which is beyond all categories of 
thought Samvrti-satya is the pseudo-truth which re- 
lates to the world of phenomena, that which is concerned 
with empirical usage ( loka-vyavahara ) This distinc- 
tion between paramartha and samvrti which is epistemic 
does' not, however, import a difference into Reality. 
The Real is one and non-dual (advaya) and is referred 
to by such terms as Tathata, Bhuta-koti, Dharmata , 
Dhmmadhatu , and Siinyata. 

Since there is no ontological duality, the Madhya- 
mika holds that Nnvana or Suityata and samsdia are the 
same As T. R. V. Murti observes: “The transcend- 
ence of the absolute must not be understood to mean 
that it is an other that lies outside the- world of pheno- 
mena. There are not two sets of the real. The 
Absolute is the reality of the apparent ( dharmanam 
dharmata ); it is their real nature (vastavikam iupam ). 
Conversely, phenomena are the veiled form or false 
appearance of the Absolute (sdmvrtam rupam) >,1S 
This is the central teaching of the Prajha-paramitd texts 
from which Nagarjuna draws 'inspiration for his philo- 
sophy. The division of reality into the conditioned 
and the unconditioned is not ultimately valid When 
the conditioned is rightly comprehended, ft reveals the 
unconditioned as the ultimate nature of things. , The 
Ptajna-p&iamita declares that apart from the' uncondi- 
tioned there is nothing that is real. 

The supreme truth is ungraspable by thought; but 
it is realized m intuitive wisdom ( prajha ) The term 
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par ami td means perfection. * There are said to be six 
perfections, the last of which is wisdom (prapid ). The 
five disciplines that lead to wisdom are. charity (ddna), 
conduct {iila), forbearance ( ksdnti ), heroic effort 
(virya), and meditation (dhydna). The sixfold path 
called satpdramitd-naya is only an elaboration of the 
original spiritual discipline consisting of sila , samddhi , 
and pmjnd. 

The meditational practices in a graded manner 
lead to the gaining of Buddhahood. Besides the well- 
known modes of concentration, the Madhyamika gives 
the place of importance to sunyatd which, in the present 
context, means the giving up of all views. It is only 
when the mmd is cleared of all infection that it be- 
comes ready to receive the final wisdom. In the process 
leading to Nii'udna, the worship of, and the grace bes- 
towed by, the Buddha are essential. The Buddha, 
here, takes the place of Isvara (God). He is the Per- 
sonal Deity mediating between the Impersonal Absolute 
and the illusory phenomena. The Buddha is the one 
who knows the truth ( Tathdgata ), and is the guide to 
the Absolute Reality, the supreme Truth { Talhatd ). 
What is characteristic of the Buddha is his infinite com- 
passion (maha-karuna). He is prepared to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of universal redemption. A great 
teacher of Vedic ritualism, Kumarila Bhatta, a tough 
opponent of Buddhism, pays his tribute to the Buddha 
saying that he Would willingly take on himself the weight 
of everybody’s suffering if he could thereby bring suc- 
cour to the world . 14 
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In the opening verse of the Madhyamaka-karikd , 
Nagarjuna offers the following obeisance to the Buddha: 

yah pi atltya-samutpadam prapahcopasamam sivam, 
desayamasa sambuddhas tam vande vadatam varam. 

“He who taught the truth of dependent oiigmation, 
-the quiescence of the world, the beatitude— : the Enligten- 
ed One— to Him who is the best of teachers, I offer my 
saluations. ” 
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Chapter Nine 

THE LOGICAL REALISM OF NYAYA 


L The Importance of Nyaya 

Having made a survey of the heterodox schools of 
Indian Philosophy, we now proceed to consider the 
orthodox systems, in sequence. We shall begin this 
part of our study with the Nyayadarsana which is a 
philosophy of logical realism. The Nyaya is a realism 
because it accepts the reality of an extra-mental world, 
it is logical because it seeks to build its world-view 
through logical reasoning Nyaya is both logic and a 
philosophy. More than the particular philosophical 
perspective which is associated with it, what has exerted 
a pervasive influence on Indian thought is its definition 
of logic. The value of Nyaya primarily consists in its 
fashioning of the tools of inquiry and formulation of 
the technique of argumentation The term Nyaya 
itself means logical reasoning. As it is also a school of 
philosophy, why is it called logic (Nyaya), it may be 
asked. The reason lies m the fact that its distinctive 
feature is the exposition of logic. It is but proper 
that this system should be called Nyaya, because reason- 
ing or inference for the sake of others is what is princi- 
pally taught in it It is reasoning that makes possible 
all the sciences, and serves as the means to the perfor- 
mance of all actions . 1 The Nyaya is also referred to by 
other names such as Anviksiki and Tarka, which too 
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mean the science of reasoning and argumentation, the 
method of reflective understanding and reasoned 
discourse. The Nyaya has been defined as a critique 
of the categories through means of valid knowledge . 2 
‘Nyaya' has thus come to signify analytical investigation 
through the canons of logic, and is, therefore, regarded 
as a basic discipline which should be acquired before 
one begins to do philosophy The science of logic 
(Anviksiki), it has been said, is “the lamp of all the 
sciences, the auxiliary means for all actions, and the 
basis for all religious duties”. 

p’iadipah sanja-vidydnam updyah sarva-ka.} man am 

dstayah saiva-dhaimanam vidyoddese prakirtita . 3 

2. Origin and Development 

References to the Nyaya are to be found even in 
the very early literature of Indian thought, though not 
as a system of philosophy, but as a discipline in philo- 
sophizing. In Vedic exegesis, and in the debates as record- 
ed m the Upamsads , we can discern the beginnings of 
logic as a science. In the Chandogya-upanisad , there 
is a list of knowledge-disciplines given . one of these 
disciplines is called Vakovakya which is identified by 
Sankara as the science of logic ( tarka-sastra ■)* The 
term Nyaya occurs in the Mahabharata , as also other 
names of the system such as Hetu-vada. Quite early in 
the history of Indian thought, the Nyaya came to be 
combined with the Vaisesika system which we shall dis- 
cuss in the next chapter The two together are referred 
to as allied systems (. samana-tantra ). It is quite possible 
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that the Nyaya was to begin with a science of logic, 
but very soon built for itself a philosophical school. 
When it found a Weltanschauung acceptable to it in 
the Vaisesika, it coalesced therewith, and the conse- 
quence was a syncretic school, the Nyaya-Vaisesika. In 
the later phases in the development of Nyaya, especially 
with the rise of Neo-logic (. Navya-nyaya ), the discipline 
of thinking and arguing came to be detached from the 
philosophy and pursued independently for its own sake. 

The basic text of aphorisms for the Nyaya system, 
i.e. the Nyaya-sutra , is said to be the work of Gautama, 
also called Aksapada. Gautama is the family name, 
Aksapada means ‘the one who has eyes in his feet’. 
There is a legend about how this name came to be 
attached to Gautama. “Gautama”, it is said, “was so 
deeply absorbed in philosophical contemplation that 
one day during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well 
out of which he was rescued with great difficulty. God 
therefore mercifully provided him with a second pair 
of eyes in his feet to protect the sage from further 
mishaps”. 5 The legend apart, the name Aksapada may 
only mean that Gautama who bore it, emphasized the 
importance of the means of knowledge in philosophical 
investigations Differently phrased, it may signify that 
the science of reasoning was “a lamp unto his feet”. 

Different dates are assigned to the Nyaya-sutra of 
Gautama. Probably, it was composed in the second 
century A.D. The work consists of five chapters; and 
each chapter is sub-divided into two sections. The first 
commentary (bhasya) on the Nyaya-sutra was written 
by Vatsyayana (c. 300 A.D.), also known as Paksila- 
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svamin. Vatsyayana refers to Gautama as a sage (rst), 
and offers alternative explanations to some of the 
aphorisms. The V a tsy/ly atia-bh asya was criticized ' by 
the Buddhist logician Dignaga Uddyotakara ( c . 600 
A.D.) defended Vatsyayana m his Nyaya-vmtika. 
Vacaspati Misra (841 AD), although a follower of 
Advaita (non-dualistic Vedanta), wrote a gloss, explain- 
ing Uddyotakara’s work. The gloss is called Nyaya - 
vd)tika~tatpaiya-tika. There is a commentary on this 
work by Udayana (the tenth century A D.) which is 
called T dtpary a-tikd-pansuddhi. Among his other works 
is the Nydya-kusumanjahj in which he defends the 
Nyaya theism as against the arguments of the atheist. 
An incident is related where Udayana is supposed to 
have referred to the importance of his defence of theism. 
It seems that when he went to the temple of Loid 
Jagannatha at Puri, he found the temple-doors closed 
Upset by this, he is said to have addressed the following 
words to the Deity. 4 ‘Intoxicated witn the supreme 
glory, thou despisest me upon whom thy very existence 
depended wfien thou wast attacked by the Buddhists”. G 
One more commentarial work may be mentioned : 
Jaya nta’s Nyaya-manjarl (the ninth century AD.) 
This is an independent commentary on the Nyaya - 
suira , and is a master-piece for clarity of exposition and 
criticism of rival views. An interesting piece of infor- 
mation about this work is that it was composed m 
prison. 7 

A new chapter in the history of Nyaya was opened 
by Gahgesa (the twelfth century A.D.). He founded 
the neo-logical school (navya-nydya), which evolved a 
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highly technical logical terminology and logical lang- 
uage. His famous work is the Tattva-cmtamam, which 
is a treatise strictly on logic and epistemology and does 
not concern itself with metaphysics. Several commen- 
taries and glosses were written on Gangesa’s work. Two 
of these may be mentioned Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s 
and Raghurpatha Siromam’s Since these logicians 
lived in Navadvlpa m Bengal, their school bears the 
name of that place. 

Among the easy manuals with which students 
usually begin their study of the Nyaya are Annam- 
bhatta's Tarka-sangi aha with the author’s own com- 
mentary on it. Dipika, and Visvanatha-pancanana’s 
Bhdsd-pai iccheda with the author’s commentary, Nyaya- 
siddhanta-muktavab . Both these authors lived in the 
seventeenth century 

5. Logic and Epistemology 

i he Nyaya is pre-eminently logic and epistemology 
(pramana-sash a) Since, according to this system, what- 
ever is, 'is knowable, the question relating to the means 
of knowledge acquires such great importance. There 
is nothing that cannot be illumined by the light of 
knowledge. Even knowledge can be known, and the 
knower too. The primary objects of knowledge are 
the things But w hen this knowledge is reflected upon, 
it as well as the knower become known. It is the 
object that is at first known. Subsequently, m the 
reflective cognition (anu-vyavasdya-jfidna), both know- 
ledge and the knowing subject get revealed. Thus, it 
will not be difficult to see why the Naiyayika (i e. the 
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follower ot the Nyaya school) regards the problem of 
knowledge as belonging to first philosophy. 

There are four factors involved in. any knowledge- 
situation (1) the subject who knows (pramata), (2) 
the object of knowledge {■ prameya ), (3) the means of 
valid knowledge {piamana ), and (4) the resultant valid 
knowledge {prama) The first two, i e. the subject or 
the self, and the world of objects, we shall discuss later 
in this chapter briefly and in some detail in the next 
chapter Our present concern is with the third and 
the fourth, i e. piamana and piama. 

Prama is valid or true knowledge. Pjamaiia is 
the distinctive cause or instrument of valid knowledge 
( piama-kaianam pramdnam) For visual perception of 
a coloured object, for instance, several general causes, 
such as the presence of light, etc , are required, but the 
distinctive cause is the contact of the sense of sight 
with the object The number of pramanas will depend 
upon the types of knowledge that are recognized. 
According to the Nyaya school, there are four means 

■*•*1 * m 

of valid knowledge : (i) perception {pretty aks a) , (li) 

inference (< anumana ), (lii; comparison ( upamdna ), and 
(iv) testimony (sabda). 

(i) Perception ^pratyaksa) : There is ambiguity 
in the use of the word pratyaksa , for it may mean both 
perception as the instr undent of knowledge ( pratyaksa - 
pramdna) and as the result which is perceptual cogni- 
tion {pratyaksa- pi amd) Perceptual cognition is defin- 
ed as knowledge generated by contact of sense organ 
with object {indnyditha-sannikarsa-'janyam pratyaksam). 
The sense-object contact is the last and distinctive term 
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in a series of relations necessary for perception to arise. 
The other terms are : the contact of the self with the 
mind ( manas ), and the contact of the mind with the 
sense-organ. While it may be admitted that normally 
perception is occasioned b> sense-object contact, tins 
does not seem to be a lequirement in all cases of per- 
ception. There are cases where there is perception 
without sense-activity. God’s perception is not sensory 
knowledge. He has no sense-organs, and yet he has 
immediate knowledge of all things Those who are 
adepts in yoga perceive remote objects and past and 
future events without any sense-contact with them. So, 
the later Naiyayikas defined perception simply as direct 
apprehension (saksat piatltih ). 8 What distinguishes 
perceptual knowledge from other types of knowledge 
is its immediacy 

X wo stages m perception aie distinguished : the 
indcteimmate ( mrvikalpaka ) and the determinate 
(savikalpaka) Indeterminate perception is the bare 
awareness ( alocana ) of an object just as there, without 
an explicit recognition of its character. Determinate 
perception is the subsequent cognition of that object 
as qualified, as possessing a character. Indetei inmate 
perception is of the nature of mere acquaintance with 
the object; determinate perception is descriptive, as 
well, of the object. At the indeterminate level we 
have simple isolated sense-data; at the determinate 
level, these elements are compounded and our know- 
ledge becomes expressible in the subject-predicate mode. 

All normal perception arises, as we have noted, 
when there is contact between sense-organ and object. 
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Sense-object contact is technically called sannikarsa . 
According to the Nyaya, there can be sense-contact not 
only with substances but also with qualities, class- 
natures, etc. Sannikaisa is sixfold : (1) conjunction 

( samyoga ), e . g. contact of the sense of sight with a sub- 
stance, say lily, which is m conjunction therewith; (2) 
inherence in that which is in conjunction {samyukta- 
samavaya), e.g. contact with the blue colour which is 
inherent in the lily which is in conjunction with the 
sense of sight; (3) inherence in that which inheres in 
that which is in conjunction {samy ukta-samaveta- 
samavdya), e.g. contact with the blueness which is in- 
herent in the blue which inheres m the lily which is 
in conjunction with the sense of sight, (4) inherence 
{samavdya), e.g. contact with sound which inheres in 
the sense of hearing, 9 (5) inherence in that which in- 
heres (, samaveta-samavdya ), e.g. contact with soundness 
which inheres in sound which, in .turn, inheres in the 
sense of hearing; (6) adjunct-substantive relation 
(visesana-visesya- bhava or visesanata), which is the 
sense-contact for the perception of non-existence 
( abhava ). Thus, it will be seen that the reach of sense- 
contact, and consequently of perception, is varied and 
vast 

Besides the six normal ( laukika ) modes of sense- 
relation, the Nyaya admits of three super-normal 
(alauktka) modes : sdmdnya-laksana , jnana-laksana and 
yogaja . Sdmdnya-laksana is the relation characterized 
by class-nature or generality (samdnya) by which when 
we perceive a particular of that class we perceive also, 
in general, the other particulars. Jnana-laksana is the 
F. 11 
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relation characterized by previous knowledge and is 
responsible for all cases of acquired perception. When, 
tor example, I look at a piece of sandal wood, I see its 
colour; but on account of past association, I perceive 
its fragrance also, even though there is no contact bet- 
ween the sandal wood piece and my sense of smell 
Yogaja is the perceptive faculty cultivated by yoga. 
By means of this, the yogms are able to perceive things 
that are beyond the sense-reach, viz , subtle atoms, dis- 
tant objects, past and future events, merit, etc 

Generally, in the systems of Indian philosophy, the 
sense organs are said to be five : auditory, tactile, visual, 
gustatory and olfactory, located respectively m the ears, 
skm, eyes, tongue, and nose The mind ( manas ) is 
considered to be an auxiliary cause in knowledge. The K 

Nyaya regards the mind also as a sense organ. In the* 

■* 

perception of pleasure, pain, etc., it is the mind that 
serves as the sense-organ. 

(ii) Inference ( Anumdna ) : Anumdna is the means 
oi knowledge, the resulting inferential knowledge is 
called anumiU. 

* r is «»! 

The doctrine of anumdna is, as we have pointed 
out already, the central doctrine m the Nyaya system. 
Extensive as the reach of perception is, the sphere of 
inference is much more expansive Even a cursory 
examination of the domain of knowledge will reveal 
how much of it is governed by inference. By far the 
greater portion of the experience of finite minds is 
mediate and inferential and not immediate and per- 
ceptual. 

The term anumdna means literally after-knowledge. 
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that is, knowledge that follows other knowledge. In- 
ferential knowledge, thus, is knowledge that results 
through the instrumentation of some other knowledge 
(jhana-ka ranaka-pidnam). - This may be explained with 
the help of the typical example of inferring the pre- 
sence of fire on the perception of smoke. When one 
sees smoke on the yonder hill and recollects one's experi- 
ence of the universal concomitance between smoke 
and fire, one concludes that there should be fire on the 
hill. This is inference which consists in predicating 
a character of a subject on the strength of a mark which 
is known to be concomitant with the inferred character. 
The character that is inferred (in the example, fire) is 
called the sddhya (that which is to be proved, pro- 
bandum ); the mark on the strength of which the charac- 
ter is inferred is the hetn (reason, probans f also called 
hnga , or sadliana , in the example, smoke); the subject 
where the character is interred is the paksa (in the 
example, the hill). The three terms correspond to the 
major, middle and minor in the Aristotelian syllogism. 

The two factors that are essential in an inferential 
process are (1) the knowledge of the universal concomit- 
ance between the mark ( lihga hetu) and the predicated 
character (sddhya) , and (2) the observation of the mark 
as being! present in the subject (paksa). The first is 
called vyapti-jnana, i.e. knowledge of the concomitance, 
and the second paksa-dharmatd-jnana , i.e. knowledge 
of the subject as having the mark. Neither by, itself, 
according to the Nyaya, can lead to a valid inferential 
conclusion. It is a combination of the two that is 
necessary to serve as the instrument of inference. The 
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combination is called hhga-paramarsa (subsumptive 
reflection) Pardmarsa is the ratiocinative process 
which makes known the fact that the mark which is 
universally concomitant with the inferred character is 
present in the subject The principle involved m this 
process is subsumption, the correlation of a particular 
case with the universal pervading it In terms 
of our typical example, the presence of fire on 
the hill is inferred when the particular case of smoke 
which Is observed on the hill is subsumed under the 
generalization involving the universal pervasion ( vyapti ) 
of smoke by fire 

The invariable concomitance or universal perva- 
sion between hetu and sadhya, the mark and the inferred 
character, is technically called vyapti . It is a correla- 
tion between two terms, of which one is the pervaded 
(vyapya) -and the other is the pervader (vydpaka). In 
a vyapti, the hetu is the pervaded and the sadhya is the 
pervader Ordinarily, the pervader is more extensive 
than the pervaded; from the latter (e.g. smoke) the 
former (e.g fire) may be inferred, and not vice versa. 
But in some cases, the two may be equipollent; this 
is so, for example, in the proposition : “All cases of 
smoke are cases of fire fed with wet fuel”. This may 
be converted simply into “All cases of fire fed with wet 
fuel are cases of smoke”; and either of the terms may 
be the reason (hetu) for inferring the other 

Vyapti is a relation of co-existence (sdhacarya) of 
hetu and sadhya . But co-existence is not by itself 
deferminative of vyapti relation. The relation must 
be unconditional or necessary (an-aupddhika) , i e. it 
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must be free from any adventitious circumstance 
( upadhi ). For instance, the relation of vyapti m “Wher- 
ever smoke is, fire is 5 * is unconditional, because there 
is no adventitious circumstance vitiating the relation; 
in the presence of smoke, fire is unconditionally and 
invariably present. But if the relata are transposed 
and the relation be had in the form “Where fire is, 
smoke is”, it will be seen that there is no necessity 
about this relation, because it is not the case that in 
the presence of fire, smoke should necessarily be pre- 
sent The presence of smoke m fire is due to an 
adventitious circumstance, ie wet fuel (arch endhana) 
feeding the fire The relation between fire and smoke 
is, thus, a conditional relation which cannot serve as 
the ground of inference The he in or hnga (probans) 
should be such that it is related to the sadhya (pro - 
bayidum), is known to exist m that which is connected 
therewith, and does not exist where the sadhya is not 
present 10 

How is vyapti known ? What is the procedure by 
means of which a universal such as ‘Where smoke is, 
fire is”, is discovered ? The obvious answer would be : 
“By induction”. But it is not mere repeated observa- 
tion ( bhuyo-darsana ) that is the ground of inductive 
generalization. It is not enough that the ketu and 
sadhya are observed to be co-present in a number of 
cases, there should also be the absence of a knowledge 
of the presence of the hetn where the sadhya is not 
present . 11 In other words, there should be no incon- 
stancy (vyabhicara) between the hetu and the sadhya . 
One of the methods by which the absence of incon- 
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stancy may be known is raising a doubt in regard to 
tlie vyapti concerned T he doubt takes the form, “Let 
there be the hetu , the sadhya need not be present” 
(hetur-astu, sadhyam ma’stu). This doubt is removed 
by tlie mode of indirect reasoning called tarka which 
corresponds to reductio ad absurdum. If the universal 
4 Whatever has smoke, has fire” is doubted, the doubt 
will take the form “Let there be smoke; there need 
not be fire”. Thai is, we assume “Whatever has smoke, 
has fire” to be false. If this is so, then its contradic- 
tory “Some things which have smoke do not have fire” 
must be true, and this would mean that there may be 
smoke in the absence of fire. But this is absurd because 
it contradicts the law of universal causation. The causal 
relation between fire and smoke is a well-recognized 
truth. To assume that there may be smoke without 
fire is to believe that sometimes effects may take place 
without causes, which is absurd. If the assumption is 
wrong, then the original proposition “Whatever has 
smoke, has fire” must be true. Thus, through tarka, 
the validity of a vyapti may be proved. The later 
Naiyayikas maintain that the knowledge of vyapti 
arises in many cases through the supernormal sense- 
relation called samanya laksana , which we have already 
explained. 

Classification of inference may be made in many 
ways. One of them is on the basis of the nature of 
hetu : as anvaya-vyatirekl , kevaldnvayl, and kevalavyati- 
reki. (1) The anvaya-vyatirekl inference is that in which 
the hetu is both co-present and co-absent with the 
sadhya ; e.g. smoke is both positively and negatively 
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concomitant with fire; the hearth is a similar instance 
where smoke is co-present with fire; the tank is a con- 
trary instance where smoke is co-absent with fire. (2) 
The kevalanvayi inference is that in which the hetu 
is only co-present with the sadhya , as in “Whatever is 
knowable is namable”; here no negative instance is 
possible to illustrate the proposition “Whatever is not 
namable is not knowable". (3) The kevalavyatirekl 
inference is that in which the hetu is co-absent alone, 
there being no positive instance available. The pro- 
position “All beings that possess animal function have 
souls’* can be proved only by negative examples such as 
chairs and tables which have no animal function and 
thcrelore have no souls. 

_Another mode of classification of inference is in- 
to purvavat, sesavat and samanyato-drsta. (1) An 
inference is puruavat when it proceeds from a perceived 
cause to an unperceived effect, e.g. the inference of 
rain from the perception of dark heavy clouds. (2) 
An inference is sesvavat when it goes from a perceived 
effect to an unperceived cause; e g. when we infer on 
the perception of a river in floods, that it should have 
rained in some part of the country drained by the river. 

(3) The samanyato-drsta inference is based on non- 
causal uniformity; e.g when we see an animal having 
horns, we infer that it must possess cloven hoofs. 

By far the most spectacular division of inference 
is into svdrthaniimancij inference for one’s own sake, and 
pamithanumana, inference for the sake of another. 
This is a distinction between the process of inference 
as it takes place in one’s mind and its outer expressing 
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for the puipose of convincing others. The former 
does not require the formulation of inference into a 
syllogistic argument, the latter does. The fully express- 
ed syllogism has five members : it is, therefore, called 
pahcdvayava-vdkya The following is the five-member- 
ed syllogism illustrated : 

(1) Piatijnd, the statement that is to be proved : 
The hill has fire. 

(2) Hetu, the reason Because it has smoke 

(3) Uddhanancu , the universal proposition with 
example. Whatever has smoke has fire, e g. 
the kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya, the application . The hill has 
smoke which is invariably concomitant with 
fire. 

(5) Nigamana, the conclusion Therefore, the 
hill has fire 

(1) The first member is piatijna, the statement of 
the thesis that is proposed to be proved. Its purpose 
is to make the other party know what is sought to be 
established and where (2) The second member, hetu 
or reason, states the ground on which the thesis is based. 
(3) The third member, uddharana , substantiates the 
reason by citing the universal and an example. Udd- 
harana means example, and originally the third member 
contained only the example, "‘as for instance the 
kitchen.” But later on, it was realized that there could 
be no genuine inference from particulars to particulars; 
and so to the example the universal was added Even 
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after the addition, the name of the member, as uda- 
haratia , was retained, thereby indicating that the Indian 
syllogism is deductive-inductive. (4) The fourth mem- 
ber, upanaya or application, shows that the hetu which 
is known to be concomitant with the sadhya is present 
in the paksa (subject). (5) The last member, the 
conclusion, is not a futile repetition of the thesis; it 
states the thesis as having been proved or demonstrated. 

The need for five members is explained by Vatsya- 
yana, when he says that all the four means of valid 
knowledge ( pramanas ) accepted by the Naiyayika come 
together in the five-membered syllogism to demonstrate 
a fact in a conclusive manner, thus justifying the defini- 
tion of N^aya as critical examination of objects through 
means of valid knowledge. Vatsyayana points out that 
the thesis (piaUjhd ) stands for valid testimony (sab da), 
the reason (hetu) for inferential reasoning (anumana), 
the example ( uddharana ) for perception ( pmtyaksa ), 
and the application (upanaya) for comparison (upa- 
mdna). Thus, the first four members represent the 
cumulative evidence of the four means of valid know- 
ledge, on the strength of which the conclusion (niga- 
mana) constitutes the consummation of logical demons- 
tration (paramo ny ayah ). 12 

To one more topic connected with the doctrine of 
inference we shall refer . the fallacies. Fallacious rea- 
soning is due to defective hetu. Hence, fallacies are 
called helvahhdsas (pseudo-probans). The Nyaya- 
sutia enumerates five of them : (1) savyabhicara , (2) 
viruddha, (3) prakarana-sama, (4) sadhya-sama, and (5) 
kdldtita . (1) Savyabhicara is the hetu which is in- 
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after the addition, the name of the member, as uda- 
harayya, was retained, thereby indicating that the Indian 
syllogism is deductive-inductive. (4) The fourth mem- 
ber, upanaya or application, shows that the hetu which 
is known to be concomitant with the sddhya is present 
in the paksa (subject). (5) The last member, the 
conclusion, is not a futile repetition of the thesis; it 
states the thesis as having been proved or demonstrated. 

The need for live members is explained by Vatsya- 
yana, when he says that all the four means of valid 
knowledge ( pramdnas ) accepted by the Naiyayika come 
together in the five-membered syllogism to demonstrate 
a fact in a conclusive manner, thus justifying the defini- 
tion of N^aya as critical examination of objects through 
means of \alid knowledge. Vatsyayana points out that 
the thesis (piatijhd) stands for valid testimony (sab da), 
the reason (hetu) for inferential reasoning (anumdna), 
the example ( uddharana ) for perception ( pratyaksa ), 
and the application (upanaya) for comparison (upa- 
man a). Thus, the first four members represent the 
cumulative evidence of the four means of valid know- 
ledge, on the strength of which the conclusion (niga- 
mana) constitutes the consummation of logical demons- 
tration (paramo nydyah ) 13 

To one more topic connected with the doctrine of 
inference we shall refer : the fallacies. Fallacious rea- 
soning is due to defective hetu . Hence, fallacies are 
called hetvdbhdsas (pseudo-probans). The Nyaya - 
sutia enumerates five of them : (1) savyabhicdra , (2) 
viruddha, (5) prakarana~sama, (4) sadhya-sama, and (5) 
kdldtita . (1) Savyabhicdra is the hetu which is in- 
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constant, i.e which is present sometimes with the 
sadhya , and sometimes not; e.g. if 'fire' is taken as the 
hetu, it turns out to be inconsistant, and cannot prove 
the existence of smoke , for even where smoke is not, 
there is fire. (2) Viruddha is the contradictory hetu, 
i.e. hetu which proves the contradictory of what it is 
intended to prove; e.g. in “Sound is eternal, because 
it is produced”, the hetu is 'being produced, and this 
proves only the non-eternality of sound : for whatever 
is a product must be non-eternal. (3) Prakarana-sama 
is the hetu which is contradicted by a counter-inference; 
ye.g. the inierence “Sound is eternal because it is audible” 
is annulled by the inference “Sound is non-eternal 
because it is produced”. (4) Sadhya-sama is the hetu 
which is unproved, and is yet to be proved, even as 
the sadhya is, and so cannot prove the sadhya; e.g in 
the inference “Shadow is a substance, because it is 
chaiacterized by movement”, the hetu ‘being charac- 
terized by movement' is as unproved as the sadhya 
'being a substance’. (5) kdldtlta is the inopportune or 
mistimed pro bans; e g. the inference “Sound is eternal, 
because it is manifested through conjunction, like 
colour”, is not sound, because the reason does not tally 
with the example given, m point of time : colour, which 
is the example, is simultaneous with the conjunction of 
light which shows what is already there, whereas in the 
case of sound, it is produced immediately after the con- 
junction of, say, the stick and the drum, and so is a 
product, and hence non-eternal. 

It is not possible to exhaustively enumerate all 
the fallacies. While truth has its norms, error is in- 
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finite in its aberrations. 

We have given sufficient indication to show how 
important the doctrine of inference is for Nyaya. It 
is sometimes glibly asserted that life does not proceed 
according to logic. But, nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that human existence would be impossible, 
were there no reason behind it. 

(iii) Comparison (■ upamana ) : This particular 
means of knowledge is called upamana, and the result- 
ant knowledge npamiti. 

Through this means of knowledge, that a name 
signifies a thing, unknown before, is known, on the 
strength of its similarity with some other known thing. 
The usual example given is as follows : A townsman 
does not know what gavaya (a wild cow) means. He 
learns from a forester that gavaya is an animal similar 
to the cow Subsequently, the townsman goes to the 
forest and sees an animal which is cow-like. He re- 
calls the information regarding this animal he had re- 
ceived from the forester. And, he now knows that this 
is the animal called gavaya. Here, the knowledge of 
similarity between the two animals is the pramana ; the 
resultant knowledge is the signification of the word 
gavaya. 

(iv) Testimony ( sabda ) : Sabda is defined as valid 
testimony, i.e. the testimony of a trustworthy person 
(apt a). A person is trustworthy if he knows the truth 
and conveys it correctly The value of sabda as a means 
of valid knowledge depends on the excellence of its 
source— the trustworthiness and competence of the 
speaker. The mere listening to (or reading of) words 
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is not enough for the knowledge of what they signify; 
one must understand the meanings of words Every 
word has a capacity (saktt) for signifying a certain 
meaning. This capacity is determined, according to the 
Naiyayika, by God’s will (isvara-sanketah) . It is God 
that wills “from this word, this meaning should be 
known”. Thus, when we hear the words uttered by a 
trustworthy person, and -when we grasp the meaning 
conveyed by the capacity of those words, we have valid 
knowledge through testimony. 

Testimony is of two kinds * Vedic (vaiaika) and 
secular (laukika). The texts of the Veda are all state- 
ments of God, and therefore their testimony is in- 
fallible. Not so are secular words. These words are 
valid, if they are the utterances of trustworthy persons, 
if not, they are not valid. ✓ 

Having explained the nature of the four pramanas 
accepted by r the Naiyayika, we shall now consider his 
view of truth or valid knowledge ( pramd ). According 
to hifii, knowledge is true, when it agrees with or corres- 
ponds to the nature of its object. Udayana defines 
pramd as cognition of the real nature of things ( yath - 
ai thdnubhavah pramd) ” Valid cognition is know- 
ledge of a thing as what it is ( tadvati tat-prakarakah 
anubhavah ). 34 For instance, to cognize a piece of silver 
lying before us as silver is true experience In a judg- 
ment, the subject signifies that a certain thing exists; 
and the predicate characterizes it further by specifying 
its properties. If the properties specified agree with 
the nature of the thing, the judgment is true. This is 
the realist view of knowledge. The object known 
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(‘ visaya ) and the subject who knows (■ visayjm ) are exter- 
nally related; our knowing makes no difference to the 
existence of the facts. The ‘thing’ is out there, in- 
dependent of the mind. In the process of knowing, 
it is the mind that has to conform to the object, and 
not the object to the mind. This view is quite the 
opposite of the Yogacara view. According to the Nyaya, 
things are not ideas; we have ideas of things Truth 
is correspondence of knowledge to reality. 

How is it known that knowledge corresponds to 
reality ? By no means can we get outside of our know- 
ledge; and so there can be no direct evidence of corres- 
pondence between a thing and its idea. And so, the 
Naiyayika holds that the proof of correspondence lies 
in fruitful practice, i.e. the truth of a cognition is to 
be tested by putting that cognition to practice, and if 
the practice is fruitful, the cognition is true. Practical 
efficiency, however, is only the test of truth, and not 
the nature of truth It is only the verification of truth 
that is pragmatic, and not its definition. 

If truth is knowing a thing as what it is, it follows 
that error is the apprehension of a thing as other than 
what it is. When, for instance, nacre is seen as silver, 
there is error. The judgment “This is silver” is not 
wrong so far as the this is concerned, for it is right there 
in one’s proximity; the this is presented and is perceived. 
The silver too, according to the Naiyayika, is perceived : 
it is perceived not through any normal mode of percep- 
tion, but through the super-normal mode of sense-rela- 
tion called jhdna-laksana. The silyer is not proximate, 
but elsewhere in the shop. It is only the wrong synthe- 
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sis of the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’ that constitutes error. 
This theoiy of error is known as anyathakhyati , which 
means ‘apprehension otherwise’. It rejects the theo- 
ries of error associated with the Yogacara and the 
’ Madhyamika The Yogacara view is called atma-khyati 
(self-apprehension), according to which error consists 
in mistaking what is internal to be external, what is an 
idea to be a "tfimg. The Madhyamika view Is known 
as asat-khyati (apprehension of the unreal); according 
to this theory, error lies in believing the unreal to be 
real, in seeing the void {sunya) as non-void ( asunya ). 
The robust realism of Nyaya will have nothing to do 
with the subjectivism of the Yogacara, and the sunyata 
doctrine of the Madhyamika 

Another vexed epistemological question is concern- 
ed with the nature of validity in relation to knowledge . 
Is validity or truth intrinsic to knowledge, or extrinsic ? 
Truth will be intrinsic to knowledge, if the causes 
which generate knowledge will render it true also. It 
will be extrinsic if some factor other than those causes 
Is required for making the knowledge true. Similarly, 
if the causes which make ior knowing knowledge them- 
selves reveal the truth of that knowledge, truth is in- 
trinsic; if truth is known by some other means, it is 
extrinsic. According to the Nyaya system, truth is 
extrinsic to knowledge, for over and above the causes 
of knowledge, what is termed excellence (guna) is re- 
quired for making knowledge true; and, while know- 
ledge is made known by reflective cognition, truth is 
known by practical efficiency. In regard to error, the 
same considerations apply. The Nyaya view of error 
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is that it is extrinsic both in regard to its generation 
and m regard to its being known : it is generated by 
some defect ( dosa ) in the causes that bring about know- 
ledge; and it is inferred from failure m practice Thus, 
according to the Nyaya, truth (pi iimany cirri) is extrinsic 
( paratah ); and error ( apiamanyam ) also is extrinsic 
( paratah ). 

4. The Categories 

The Nyaya conception of reality is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the system’s preoccupation with logic and 
epistemology*. Sixteen categories are listed m the 
Nyaya-sutia. Most of them have directly to do with' 
the process of thinking and the procedure of debate. 

The sixteen categories are (1) means of valid 
knowledge (pramana ), (2) objects of valid knowledge 
( piameya ), (3) doubt ( samsaya ), (4) purpose {prayo - 
jana), (5) instances ( drstanta ), (6) established conclu- 
sions (siddhanta), (7) members of the syllogism ( avay - 
ava), (8) reductio ad absurdum (tarka), (9) decisive 
knowledge (nirnaya), (10) arguing for truth (vada), (11) 
arguing constructively as well as destructively for victory 
{ jalpa ), (12) mere destructive argument (vitanda), (13) 
fallacious reasons ( hetvbhasa ), (14) quibbling (chala), 
(15) specious and unavailing objections (jati ), and (16) 
vulnerable points (nigraha-sthana). 

In this list, except the second, all the categories 
have reference to the ratiocinative process and the art 
of arguing. Even the second has its tell-tale title, 
‘objects of valid knowledge \ These categories are, as 
has been remarked, “nothing more than the headings 
of chapters of a handbook of logic and dialectics/’ 15 
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It is the Vaisesika that deals with ontological cate- 
gories In the syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika school, the 
Vaisesika account of the categories was accepted. We 
shall discuss this in the next chapter. This discussion 
will include the objects of knowledge {prameya ) and 
also the self that is the knower (piamata ). But in the 
subsequent sections of this chapter we shall consider the 
arguments on the strength of which the Nyaya establish- 
es the world of objects and the self. We shall also set 
forth the Nyaya arguments for the existence of God. 

5. The World of Objects 

As against the Yogacara subjectivism, the Nyaya 
seeks to show that its own realist thesis is sound. The 
external world is not a fabrication of the mind, it isj 
real, and can be known. The world of objects, when 
analysed, does not vanish away as the Yogacara believes 
A rational analysis, on the contrary, proves the world's 
independent reality. Let us set forth some of the argu- 
ments of the Naiyayika in support of his realism. 

(1) To hold, as the subjectivist does, that things 
can be analysed by reason, and that reason cannot 
apprehend their real nature, and that, therefore, they 
are non-existent, is a blatant contradiction. If things 
can be analysed, it means that they are not non-exis- 
tent, if they are non-existent, they cannot be analysed 

(2) The Yogacara argues that even as the dream- 
objects are unreal, the things of the waking world are 
unreal. But from the same consideration; the Naiya- 
yika draws the contrary conclusion. He argues : If the 
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dream-objects are declared to be non-existent because 
they are not perceived in the waking state, then the 
tilings of the waking-world should be regarded as exis- 
tent because they are perceived in that state- If the 
non-apprehension of an object is the reason for inferr- 
ing its non-existence, its apprehension must be the 
ground for concluding that the object exists. More- 
over, the fact that the dream cognitions are varied, each 
different from the others, shows that they should be 
induced by real objects which are varied. Even errone- 
ous cognitions have their basis in real things. Dream 
cognitions which are erroneous presuppose the cogni- 
tion of real things at some previous time, somewhere. 

(S) Cognition and the object of cognition cannot 
be identical. Cognition is an act; the object of an act 
cannot be identical with the act. Cognition is referred 
to a self which is its subject; it is a property of the self, 
and private to it. The object, on the contrary, is 
public and can be known by several persons. The 
cognition belongs to the self which is “I”; the object 
Is designated as “this”. If the two were the same, one 
should say “J am blue**, which is not the case; the valid 
usage is “ this is blue**. 

(4) The Yogacara argues that cognition and object 
should be the same because they are always perceived 
together. But there are cases where cognition Is appre- 
hended, and not the object. And, sometimes cogni- 
tion and object are perceived as apart from each other. 
So, there is not the rule of togetherness, as alleged by 
the Yogacara. Moreover, even from his statement 
“cognition and object are identical” it is clear that they 
F. 12 
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cannot be identical, because the connective and implies 
difference. 

(5) On the ground that one and the same thing 
appears differently to different people, and to the same 
person at different times, the Yogacara says that there 
is no object apart from the mind’s own constructions. 
The Naiyayika replies that, since the phenomenon of 
differ eat apprehensions of an identical object can be 
accounted for in terms of the variety of aspects possessed 
by the object and the multitude of subjective disposi- 
tions, it does not lend any support to the subjectivist 
thesis 

The Nyaya, thus, finds no reason to reject the 
common sense view of a pluralistic world of objects 
which are real as apart from souls. 

6. The Self 

The self or soul cannot be dismissed as an epi- 
phenomenon, as the Carvaka does, nor be dissolved into a 
series of cognitions, as the Yogacara claims The 
Naiyayika, here again, provides philosophical justi- 
fication for the common-sense view of the soul as a non- 
material substance possessed of its own characteristic 
attributes, and capable of action, enjoyment, etc. 

The following are some of the arguments for the 
existence of soul : 

(1) Cognition, feelings of pleasure and pain, voli- 
tions, etc., cannot be ascribed to material things They 
must belong to a non-material substance, which is the 
soul. 

(2) Quite different from the sphere of the notion 
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'this* which is that o£ the not-self, there is the sphere 
o£ the notion 'I : this is the sphere o£ the self. 

(3) From the recognition of different cognitions as 
'mine’, we have to infer the continued existence of the 
self. 

(4) New-born children indicate, through facial 
expressions, etc , feelings of pleasure, etc., which cannot 
be the result of present deeds. Such feelings should 
be traced to experience in their previous lives. 

(5) Inequalities among individuals in regard to 
the endowment with pleasures, pains, etc., show that the 
individuals should have existed before their present 
birth, and should have performed actions in the past 
and earned their present deserts. 

(6) The souls are not observed to be produced, 
like the bodies. So, they must be eternal. 

(7) The soul is not located in any part of the body; 
it does not move with the body; it is not a spatial sub- 
stance. Hence, it is all-pervading — existing in all places 
at the same time. 

The soul is a non-composite, partless, pervasive, 
eternal substance. There is an infinite number of 
souls. 

7. God 

God, in this system, is the supreme Self (paid - 
malman), all-pervading and eternal, like the souls. 
Postponing ^consideration of the nature of God to the 
next chapter, we shall, here, set forth some of the argu- 
ments given by Udayana, in his Ny dya-kusu maiijal i , 
for the existence of God. 
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(1) Anything that is a product must have an in- 
telligent agent as its efficient cause. As the law of 
causation is universal, there cannot be an effect without 
a cause. It cannot be maintained that only artifacts 
such as pots have intelligent agents, and not natural 
objects such as earth, mountains and rivers. There is 
universal concomitance between product-as-such and 
intelligent agency-as-such. It is only in the presence of 
the entire causal aggregate that an effect is produced. 
The efficient cause is included in the causal aggregate. 
If one were to say that the effect is produced even 
without an efficient cause, there would be rejection of 
the causal concept altogether. For an agent to pro- 
duce an effect, what is necessary is that he should 
possess the requisite knowledge and will. The world 
as a whole is an effect, like a pot. The things constitu- * 
tmg it are made of atoms ^ Even as the order and 
arrangement that go into the making of a pot depend 
upon a potter, so also the disposition' etc., of the atoms 
that constitute the world require God as the creator 
and - supervisor The vastness and complexity of the 
world require a creator who must be omniscient and 
omnipotent. And, such a one is God 

(2) The atoms have to come together in order to 
constitute things. By themselves they cannot move 
because they are insentient. The conjunction of atoms 
which is responsible for cosmic creation implies an 
intelligent being who is responsible for bringing about 
this conjunction. And, that is God It is he that,- at 
the beginning of creation, introduces primary activity 
into the atoms. 
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(8) Things that have weight fall down. If they 
are to be held up, there are needed beings possessed 
with will as their support. In the universe there are 
luminaries and planets which revolve in their orbits. 
The agent who keeps them in their respective courses 
is God. 

(4) It is not only creation, but also destruction 
that requires God as the agent. The ultimate disjunc- 
tion of atoms which is cosmic destruction cannot be 
effected by the individual souls, because the atoms are 
beyond their ken It is only God whose knowledge is 
infinite that can effect the dissolution of the world. 

( 5 ) There is no natural relation between a word 
and its meaning. There must be an agent who deter- 
mines the denotation of a word at the beginning of 
creation. That agent is God. 

(6) The different arts, like the art of writing, etc., 
require an author. That author is God 

(7) The Vedas which are composed of words must 
have been uttered by an intelligent being ; they should 
have been produced by one who is omniscient : that 
omniscient being is God. 

(8) According to the Vaisesika atomic theory, two 
atoms coming together constitute a d^ad. The notion 
of duality results from a complex cognition which is 
expressed in the form This is one’ and 'That is one’. 
At the beginning of creation, the individual souls can- 
not have this notion because they are non-conscious 
then. But, at that time there must be some intelligent 
being whose enumerative cognition will account for the 
notion of duality And that being is God. 
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Thus, in the Nyaya school, God is the creator of 
the universe, and its destroyer as well. He is §iva who 
is all pervading, eternal, and omniscient . 16 
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1 See Madhavacarya, Saruadai sana-sangi aha (The Bhan- 
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Chapter Ten 

THE ATOMISTIC PLURALISM OF VAISESIKA 
I. An Ancient School 

The Vaisesika is a system closely allied to the 

Nyaya. In the course of their development, the two 

traditions came to be amalgamated, and they were 

usually referred to in the hyphenated form : Nyaya- 

Vai|esika. In the last chapter we considered the doc- 

trines that are distinctive of the Nyaya; in the present 

chapter, we shall set forth the concepts contributed by 

the Vaisesika. 

• 

The Vaisesika is a very old school of thought. 
Some of the early Buddhist texts contain allusions to 
the Vaisesika concepts. From these allusions it is evi- 
dent that the Buddhist tradition itself considered ’ the 
Vaisesika to be an ancient school. There is a reference 
to this system in the Questions of Menander (. Milinda - 
panha), where King Milinda is said to have been 
versed in Sankhya, Yoga, Niti and Vaisesika . 3 The 
Vaisesika classification of actions into five kinds is re- 
ferred to in another Buddhist text, the Abhidarma- 
mahdvi bhasa-sastm, which was compiled at the Bud- 
dhist council held during the reign of Kaniska. In 
the Jaina works too, mention is made of the Vaisesika. 
Of the two, the Vaisesika and the Nyaya, the former 
is a much older school. 
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The term ‘Vaisesika’ is derived from visesa which 
means ‘excellence 1 or ‘distinction’ The Vaisesika is 
so called because, according to its followers, it excels 
other systems In this sense, the name ‘Vaisesika’ 
means ‘superior to’ or ‘distinct from’. The name may 
also be connected with the doctrine of ‘particularity’ 
( visesa ) which is a peculiar feature of the Vaisesika 
system It is by this doctrine that the Vaisesika seeks to 
sustain its pluralism. 

As against all forms of idealism, the Vaisesika, like 
the Nyaya, holds that the universe consists of a plu- 
rality of reals which are all externally related. The 
world exists independently of thinking minds. Our 
thinking makes no difference to the existence of facts. 
The knowledge-relation is an external relation. The 
physical world is out there, consisting of things, each 
of which is a collocation of atoms. 

The first systematic exposition of the Vaisesika was 
made by Kanada (also called Kanabhuj or Kanabhaksa) 
in his V a ises i ka-s utra. The name ‘Kanada ’ means, 
according to some scholars, ‘Atom-eater’, and has refer- 
ence to the atomic theory taught by Kanada. Accord- 
ing to other sources, “ Kana ” means ‘a grain (or a piece) 
of (rice) corn,’ and bhuj or bhaksa means ‘to eat’. The 
origin of the name was that he was usually wandering 
about at night, but as young women were frightened 
by the sight of him he afterwards went in secret into 
mills, picked up pieces of com from rice-bran, and ate 
them. He was consequently nicknamed the ‘corn-piece- 
eater ’. 2 Kanada has other names also : Kasyapa which 
is his family name, and Uluka, in regard to the signifi- 
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cance of which there are different traditions. Uluka 
means *owl\ One version about this 1 name is as follows : 
"In the daytime he meditated in a dense forest, seclu- 
ding himself from worldly affairs, and at night, when 
people went to resL, he wandered about for food. This 
mode of living was very similar to that of an owl, so 
that he got the name Uluka /’ 3 In a Buddhist work, 
the Kalpana-manditika , of Kumaralata, "a story is relat- 
ed of a discussion between a Buddhist and a follower 
of the Vaisesika. In that story the Buddhist compares 
the Buddha to the sun, and the Vaisesika to an owl, the 
comparison obviously suggested by the word Uluka , the 
name of the originator of the system /’ 4 According to 
Rajasekhara, a Jama commentator on the Nyaya-kandalt , 
God appeared to Kanada in the form of an owl ( uluka - 
rupa-dhari), being pleased with his austerities, and ins- 
tructed him in the Vaisesika doctrine of categories. 
Hence, the system is called Aulukya-daisana 5 

The Falsest ka-su ha is divided into ten chapters, 
each of which is sub-divided into two sections. There 
are references to a commentary on the Silt) a which is 
called Rdvana-hhdsya, but this work is not extant The 
earliest available commentary is by Prasastapada. His 
work is called Paddy tha-dharma-sangraha; it is not a 
commentary in the usual sense, it is more an indepen- 
dent exposition of the Vaisesika doctrines, with the 
Vaiscsika-suha as its basis Of the commentaries on 
the Paddrtha-dhai ma-san graha may be mentioned Vyo- 
masiva's Fyomavatl , Srldhara s Nydya-kan dali, and Uda- 
yana’s Kir an v all. 
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Sivaditya, who was one of the pioneers of the syn- 
cretic Nyaya- Vaisesika school, wrote a very useful manu- 
al, Sapta-padmthl , in which are combined the Nyaya 
epistemology and the Vaisesika doctrine of categories. 

2- Theory of Knowledge 

There is noLhing that is distinctive of the Vaisesika 
theoiy of knowledge. Only, before its alliance with 
the Nyaya, the Vaisesika admitted but two means of 
valid knowledge, viz , perception and inference, and re- 
garded comparison and testimony as varieties of in- 
ference. The example for comparison that was given 
in the last chapter may be reduced, according to the 
Vaisesika, to the following syllogism . ‘'This animal is 
to be called gavaya , because it is like a cow, and what- 
ever is like a cow bears the name gavaya ” Testimony 
too is a form of inference. In inference, we argue from 
a sign or mark (say, smoke) to a conclusion (say, fire). 
So also in testimony, we draw an inference from a 
word to a thing signified by it. The validity of testi- 
mony is established by the Vaisesika on the ground 
that the testimony is the utterance of a trustworthy per- 
son. So, this too is a case of inference. 

3- The Seven Categories 

The characteristic doctrine of the Vaisesika relates 
to the categories. A category ( padaitha ) is what can 
be known (jneya) validly cognized ( piameya ), and 
named or denoted (abhidheya). A padartho literally 
means the meaning ( artha ) of a word (pada), a nam- 
able or denotable thing Sivaditya defines padarthas 
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as the objects of knowledge (pi atiti-visayjih padarthah ).’ 
Originally six categories were recognized, depending 
on the six inodes of observation and of the explanation 
of an object 7 Later on, non-existence was added as the 
seventh category, because it too is an object of know- 
ledge. 8 The seven categories are * (1) substance 

(dravyd), (2) quality (guna), (8) activity (karma), (4) 
generality (samanya), (5) particularity (visesa), (6) 
inherence (samavaya), and (7) non-existence (abhdva). 

(1) Substance (dravya). 

This is the principal category as it includes all 
things, living as well as non-living Dravya is defined 
as the substrate of qualities and activity, and as the in- 
herent cause of a product. There are nine substances : 
(i) earth (prthivi ), (ii) water (ap), (lii) fire ( tejas ), 
(iv) air (vayu). (v) ether (< iikasa ), (vi) time (kata), 
(vii) space (dik), (viii) self (atman), and (ix) mind 
(manas). 

The first four, viz., earth, water, fire, and air are 
in the form of atoms (parmanus ) which are partless and 
eternal. Composite things such as pots and lakes are 
made of these atoms. And, into these atoms they are 
dissolved when they are destroyed Ether is an element 
like the first four, but it does not consist of atoms. It 
is infinite, and does not produce anything. Time and 
space are infinite substances like ettier. They condi- 
tion the derivative objects such as pots, etc. Space is 
not the same as ether; it is that which is filled by ether. 

Self which is the eighth in the list of substances 
is a spiritual entity Though it is omnipresent and 
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eternal, it is limited by the psycho-physical organism 
with which it is associated during transmigration. Its 
attributes are cognition, desire, aversion, volition, pleas- 
ure, pain, merit, demerit, etc. These attributes are 
adventitious because they are not always present m the 
self. In the state of release, for instance, the self has 
no attributes whatsoever, not even consciousness. Mind 
which is the last substance is atomic and eternal. But 
unlike the first four, it does not give rise to any product. 
Each self has its own mind which is only an instrument 
of knowing and therefore inert. It is through the mind 
that the self experiences and goes through .transmigra- 
tion. 


(2) Quality ( guna ). 

Kanada defines quality as that which has substance 
for its substratum, has no further qualities, and is not 
a cause of, nor has any concern with, conjunction or 
disjunction. Twenty-four qualities are listed, some of 
them being material and others mental. The qualities 
are : colour ( rupa ), taste (rasa), smell (gandha), touch 
(spaisa), sound (sab da), number (sahkhya), size (pari- 
man aj, separateness (prthaktva ), conjunction (samyoga), 
disjunction (vibhdga), remoteness (paratva), proximity 
(aparatva), cognition ( buddhi ), pleasure (sukha), pain 
( duhkha ), desire ( iccha ), aversion ( dvesa ), effort 
( pray atria ), heaviness (gurutva), fluidity (dravatva), 
viscidity (me ha), faculty (samskara), merit (dharma) 
and demerit (adharma). There is no particular virtue 
in the details of this list. All that we need fiote here 
is that some of them are common qualities (samanyp- 
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gunas), while the others are special qualities (visesa- 
gunas) of single substances. 

(3) Activity (karma). 

Karma has a special sense in the Vaisesika system 
It means physical motion,, which is defined as that which 
resides only in one substance, is devoid of qualities, 
and is the direct and immediate cause of conjunction 
and disjunction. Motion is of five kinds— upward 
{utkseparpa), downward ( avaksepana ), contraction 
(dkuiicana), expansion ( piasdrana ), and locomotion 
( gamana ). 

(4) Generality ( samanya ). 

Samanya or jati is the generic feature that resides 
in all the members of a class. It is the common charac- 
teristic by virtue of possessing which an individual 
becomes a member of a class, e.g animality, man-ness, 
etc. While the individual objects are many, come into 
being and pass away, the samanya is one (eka), eternal 
(nitya), and resides in the many (anekanugata). While 
men are bom and they die after some time, man-ness 
which is common to all mankind is eternal. Like 

I 

Plato's Ideas, the samanya has a reality of its own in- 
dependent of the particulars. Generalities are of diffe- 
rent grades. The highest is the para; it is ‘Bemghood’. 
The lowest is the apara, like ‘potness’, etc. The inter- 
mediate grades are called parapara , e.g. earthness. Sam- 
anya resides in substances, qualities, and activities. 
The relation between samdnya and the individual is 
inherence ( samavdya ). 
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(5) Particularity {visesa). 

Visesa is an important category for the Vaisesika, 
for upon it depends the system’s pluralism. It is the 
feature which distinguishes one individual from another. 
It is the differentia ot ultimate things which are other- 
wise alike. Thus two atoms of earth are alike in every 
respect. But if still they should be two, there must 
be a distinctive feature in each. Similarly, there 
should be a special trait in each of the selves which 
marks it off from the rest. This differentiating feature 
is its visesa. The vis-esas are innumerable, as the 
eternal substances (nitya-dravyas) are so. The parti- 
cularities differentiate not only the ultimate substances 
from one another, but also themselves ( svato vydvar- 
taka). 


(6) Inherence (samavdya ) . 

Sa mavdy a is an intimate relation between insepara- 
bles. It is to be distinguished from samyoga (conjunc- 
tion) which is a temporary relation between two sub- 
stances which can exist separately. In the Vaisesika, 
samyoga is one of the qualities. Samavdya or inherence 
is a separate category. The entities which it relates 
are inseparable (ayuta-siddha) , i.e. at least one of them 
cannot remain without its relation to the other. In- 
herence obtains between five kinds of inseparables : (1) 
substance and quality, (2) substance and activity, (3) 
particular and generality, (4) eternal substance and 
particularity, (5) whole and parts. 
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(7) Non-existence (< abhdva ). 

Abhdva is a name for all negative facts. It is 
defined as that which neither has samavaya nor is 
samavaya. It implies the negation of something some- 
where. There are four kinds of non-existence : (i) 
Prag-abhava or prior non-existence. This is the non- 
existence of a product, say pot, before its production. 
It is without a beginning, but comes to an end when 
the object in question is produced. (ii) Piadhavam- 
sdbhava or annihilative non-existence. This is the non- 
existence of a thing after it is destroyed. It has a be- 
ginning but no end. (iii) Any ony abhdva or reciprocal 
non-existence. Another name for it is difference 
( bhedd ). In statements like ‘A is not B’, the significance 
of ‘not 5 is reciprocal non-existence. It is the same as 
saying *A is different from B 5 . This type of non-exis- 
tence is eternal, (iv) Atyantabhava or absolute non- 
existence. When we say ‘On this ground there is no 
pot’, it is a case of atyantabhava. Here we are predicat- 
ing of the ground the non-existence of pot. This type 
of non-existence also is held to be eternal. 

Having explained the seven categories, we shall 
turn to some of the philosophical doctrines of the Vaise- 
sika which are shared by the Nyaya also. 

4. The Atomic Theory 

As we have -seen, the four elements, earth, water, 
fire, and air, are atomic in their primary form. That 
this should be so is because composite things are divisi- 
ble into parts, and the process of division stops when the 
indivisible minimum is reached. There cannot be 
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endless division, for that would lead to infinite regress. 
The minutest conceivable particle o£ matter which can- 
not be further divided is the atom (paramdnu). It 
is out of the atoms that material things are formed. 
The variety that is observed in the universe is due to 
the number of atoms that go into the composition of 
a thing, and also to the qualitative differences between 
the kinds of atoms The four kinds of atoms, viz., 
earth, water, fire, and air, differ qualitatively; their 
distinctive qualities, respectively are : smell, taste,, 
colour, and touch. The atoms are said to be globular 
{ pari man dalyu ) This however, does not mean that 
they have parts. T he atoms are non-spatial, and have 
no inside or outside. From non-spatial atoms things 
occupying space are formed because of the particular 
number and arrangement of the atoms in each case. 
At first, two atoms come together and constitute a dyad 
( dvyanuka) ; then three such dyads combine and give 
rise to a triad ( tryanuka }. This is the smallest visible 
substance. From the triads grouped in diffeient ways, 
the various things are produced. Each thing is homo- 
geneous in the sense that its component atoms are of 
the same class. The N yaya-Vaisesika does not recognise 
the inter-mixture of atoms. When things disintegrate, 
it is because of disjunction of the constituent atoms. 
There is no ultimate destruction because the atoms, as 
we have seen, are eternal. 

5. Theory of Causation 

Just as atomism as formulated by the Nyaya-Vaise- 
F. 13 
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sika is designed to justify the system’s pluralistic view, 
so is its particular theory of causation. 

Cause and effect are related as antecedent and con- 
sequent But any and every antecedent is not the 
cause of an event. The perching of a crow on a palm 
tree may precede the falling of a fruit from the tree; 
but the two are not causally related, for everytime a 
crow sits, a fruit is not seen to fall. The antecedent 
that is the cause should, thus, be not only immediate 
but also invariable Invariability, again, is not enough. 
Day precedes night invariably; so is the flash of gun- 
fire the invariable antecedent of the loud report. But 
in neither of these cases is there a causal relation. 
Besides antecedence and invariability there is a third 
condition which is indispensability. The cause is the 
indispensable or necessary antecedent of the effect. To 
use a technical term employed in this system, the ante- 
cedent should be ananydthasiddha , i.e. the cause should 
be an antecedent which is not made out to be otherwise 
than indispensable. A dispensable antecedent is not 
the cause of an event Anything that is not indis- 
pensable for the production of an effect is a dispensable 
antecedent. For example, a donkey may happen to be 
there, when a piece of cloth is woven; but it is not an 
indispensable antecedent. Similarly, the weaver's 
father is not an indispensable factor in the production 
of cloth Only those invariable and immediate ante- 
cedents that are unconditional or necessary are the 
causal aggregate responsible for the production of an 
effect 
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Causes are of three kinds; inherent cause (sama- 
vdyi-kaiana ), non-inherent cause (asamavay i-karana ) , 
and occasioning or efficient cause (mmitta-karana ) . 

The inherent cause is that in which the effect in- 
heres when it is produced The component parts 
(avayaaak), like threads, constitute the inherent cause 
of a composite substance ( avayaviri ), like cloth. Simi- 
larly, a substance is the inherent cause of the quality 
or activity which is produced in it, as a frmt in rela- 
tion to its yellow colour, or a horse in respect of iu, 
movement. It must be noted here that the term ‘in- 
herent cause' does not mean that the cause inheres m 
the effect, but that ‘the cause which is capable of pro- 
ducing the effect that inheres in it.’ Thus, with re- 
ference to the examples cited already (the cloth inheres 
in the threads, the yellow colour in the fruit, and move- 
ment in the horse), it will be seen that ‘inherent cause’ 
is a term which is wider than ‘material cause’; while 
the threads are the material cause of cloth, the fruit is 
not the material cause of colour, or the horse of its 
movement. 

The non-inherent cause is that cause which, under 
no circumstance, could be treated as an inherent cause 
Substances alone can be inherent causes. Qualities and 
activities alone can be non-inherent causes. The term 
‘asamavay i-karana* should not be taken to mean ‘a cause 
which does not inhere in a substratum’. In fact, every 
non-inherent cause inheres somewhere. The term has 
only the significance of excluding inherent causality. 
The non-inherent cause is simply that which is not the 
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inherent cause, but which inheres in the inherent cause 
and is also responsible for the production of an effect. 
Thus, with reference to the production of cloth, the 
conjunction of threads is the non-mherent cause, be- 
cause the conjunction co-inheres along with its effect 
i e. cloth, in the common substratum, i.e. threads, in 
other words, both conjunction and cloth are related to 
the threads by way of inherence. Similarly, the colour 
of the threads is the non-inherent cause of the colour 
of the cloth. Here, the common substratum is cloth, 
the relation connecting the effect, 1 e. the colour of the 
cloth, with the substratum is inherence, and the rela- 
tion connecting the cause, i.e the colour of the threads, 
with the substratum is co-inherenGe. 

The occasioning or efficient cause is that which 
docs not fall under either of the categories of cause we 
have discussed so far. For instance, the shuttle, the 
loom, and the weaver are the occasioning causes of 
cloth The occasioning cause is no less important 
than the other two types of cause. Without the intelli- 
gent agent (karta) who is the efficient cause, and also 
the accessories, there will be no production of any effect 

The N-y aya-V aisesika theory of causation is known 
as cu aiTibha-vadcif as distinguished from the pCLYiyicimci- 
vdda of the Sankhya which we shall consider in the 
next chapter In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, ‘to come 
into being means ‘to spring up at a certain point of 
^•tme and not to have existed before* Every product is 
hemmed in between two non-existences, viz., prior non- 
existence and annihilative non-existence. A pot for 
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instance, was not before it was produced; and it will 
not come into being again after it is destroyed Any- 
thing that is produced is produced anew. That is why 
‘effect’ ( karya ) is defined as the counter-correlate of its 
prior non-existence (karyam p rdg-abh ava-pratiypgi) . The 
effect is invariably preceded by its prior non-existence. 
For this reason, the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causation 
is also known as ast-kdrya-vada, the theory of the prior 
non-existence of the effect. This, however, does not 
mean that an effect arises out of nothing. The truth 
of the dictum ex mhilo nihil fit is admitted. But what 
is meant is that in the causal aggregate that produces 
an effect is included its own prior non-existence. To 
ignore this is to disregard the essential difference bet- 
ween a cause and its effect. If the production of a pot 
means no more than manifesting an already existent 
pot, then it will not be distinct from the lamp lighting 
up the pot that is kept in a dark place. 

It will thus be realized how essential the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika theory of causation is for the pluralistic 
Weltanschauung of this system. Everything is discrete, 
and should be differentiated from everything . even 
the effect from its cause 

6. Nature and Destiny of the Soul 

The soul or self (at man), as we had occasion to 
note, is one of the substances. It is not a material but 
spiritual substance. Although the soul is supersensible 
and therefore cannot be perceived, its existence is affirm- 
ed on the evidence of scripture and inference. The 
existence of the soul is inferred on the ground that 
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consciousness is its property— consciousness which can- 
not be ascribed to the physical body, sense-organs or 
the mind. Consciousness, however, is not an essential 
characteristic of the soul; it is only an accidental pro- 
perty. The difference between matter and soul is that 
while the former is not capable of being conscious, the 
latter is. On the basis of differences in status, condi- 
tion, etc., the N yaya-Vaisesika argues that there is a 
plurality of souls. 

The soul by nature is eternal, all-pervading and 
infinite. But on account of ignorance and the unseen 
potency (adrsta) caused thereby, it is caught in the 
transmigratory tract of repeated embodiment. The 
soul’s association with a physical body and mind con- 
stitutes its bondage. The physical body lasts for a 
single span of life. For the next span, another body 
gets formed. But the mind continues till the soul is 
liberated. 

The cultivation of ethical virtues and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge constitute the means to liberation. 
Knowledge here means insight into the true nature of 
the categories It one knows that the body is but a 
collocation of atoms, and that the objects too are atomic 
compounds, one would cease to be attached to them. 
Snmlaily if one realizes the true nature of the self as 
the eternal non-material substance, one would no longer 
be affected by the vagaries of samsdra. The unseen 
potency ( adista ) in the form of merit and demerit will 
become a spent force, and the soul will regain its true 
nature. 
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Iii the state of release, the soul is separated from 
all its qualities, including consciousness. The souFs 
condition then is comparable to that of a stone. Re- 
lease does not bring to the soul any experience of pleas- 
ure or happiness. There is no un mixed happiness 
possible. If absolute freedom from pain is the goal, 
this can be gained only when there is no happiness also. 
Happiness which is a positive entity can exist only for 
two moments If it is to be continually enjoyed, there 
must be constant effort which would involve the per- 
petuation of bondage. If the goal be the negative one 
of freedom from pain, then there is no such contingency. 
The destruction of pain is annihilative non-existence, 
and therefore it will endure for ever afterwards. Re- 
lease, in this system, is called apavarga , escape from pam. 

7. God 

The Vaisesika view 7 of God is almost the same as 
that of the Naiyayika. Originally the Vaisesika seems 
to have believed that the unseen potency (adrsta) could 
by itself account for the aggregation of atoms which 
marks creation and the soul’s involvement in the world- 
process. But very soon the unsatisfactory nature of 
this belief came to be recognized. How could an in- 
sentient force like the unseen potency bring about the 
ordered course of things ? The world-order requires 
an intelligent designer; it requires a designer who is 
all-knowing. God, thus, is the efficient cause of world- 
creation Although he belongs to the class of souls, 
he is distinguished in that he alone has omniscience and 
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omnipotence He has m him lordly powers, and is 
the moral gove nor of the kingdom of souls. It is as 
supervised by him that the souls get their deserts; and 
it is by his grace that they progress towards, and finally 
reach the goal which is release from bondage. 

Like the Naiyayika, the Vaisesika too is a follower 
of Saivism. He identifies God with the Lord Siva. In 
the Sa m kse pcisarl raka, an Advaita work, the author 
Sarvajnatman describes Siva who has the bull-emblem 
for his banner as the lord who is worshipped by eminent 
sages like Kanada, the founder of the Vaisesika system 
The Saptapydarthi which expounds the seven categories 
begins with an invocation to Lord Siva : 

hetave jagatam eva samsarmnava setave, 
prabkave sarva-vidyan-ath sarhbJkave gurave namah. 

“Obeisance to the Lord Sambhu, who is the cause 
of the world, who is the bridge across the ocean of 
transmigration, and who is the teacher of all the know- 
ledge-disciplines”. 


NOTES 

1 . H. N. Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools (Ox- 
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2 H. Ui, The Vaisesika Philosophy, according to the 
DaiapadarthaSastra, Chinese Text (Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series Office, Varanasi, 1962) , p. 5. 

3. Ibid., p. 5. 

4. D. N. Shastri, An Outline of Critique of Indian Rea - 
lism (Institute of Indology, Delhi, 1964) , p. 86. Also 
H. Ui, Op. cit., p. 41. 
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7. H. Ui, op. cit., p. 34. 

8. The author (Ghan-ta-lo, in Chinese, meaning Moon, 
Gandra) of the Daiapadartha-sastra, has three more 
categories : potentiality, non-potentiality and com- 
monness. See H. Ui. op. cit., p. 93 L 

9. See iii, 264 : kanabhugddi-munwarah. prabhul ^ : 

Edited by N. Veezhinathan (Centre for Advanced 
Study in Philosophy, University of Madras, 1972) , 
p. 478. 



Chapter Eleven 

THE SPIRIT-MATTER DUALISM OF SAftKHYA 
1 . The Sankhya Tradition 

The Sankhya is a system of realism, dualism, and 1 
pluralism. It is a realism because it recognizes the 
reality of the external world; it is a dualism because it 
holds that there are two fundamental realities, distinct 
from each other, viz spirit and matter; and it is a 
pluralism because it believes m a plurality of spirits. 
It is, in short, a qualitative dualism and a numerical 
pluralism. While in the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, many 
kinds of matter and many souls are recognized, in the 
Sankhya system, unity is achieved in the realm of matter, 
though plurality is retained in the sphere of souls. 

The history of the Sankhya tradition is quite a 
long one. There are references to Sankhya concepts in 
some of the Upanisads, such as the Katha } Mundaka , 
&vetasvatara, and Maitrayaniya. In the Moksadharma 
and AnugTta sections of the Mahabhdrata , as also in the 
Bhagavad-gita , there are expositions of the Sankhya 
doctrines. The Buddhist teacher Asvaghosa summarizes 
the system in his Buddhacanta. An account of the 
Sankhya is to be found in Caraka’s medical treatise. 
Manu mentions Sankhya tenets occasionally. There is 
an account of the system in the Tamil classic, the 
Manimekhalai . 

In its early phase, the Sankhya seems to have 
appeared in a variety of forms. From the Chinese 
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sources it is learnt that there were eighteen Sankhya 
schools Two of the most important schools were those 
of Pahcasikha and Varsaganya. Under the overall 
scheme of the distinction between spirit and matter, va- 
riations in regard to particular doctrines became pos- 
sible. Thus, early Sankhya was in a fluid state; and it 
was much later that there arose what is generally re- 
ferred to as the classical Sankhya with a definitive 
system 

Kapila who is said to be the founder of Sankhya is a 
\enerable sage, according to Indian tradition. It is 
stated that he was born at Puskara, and that he took resi- 
dence at Ganga-sagara. It is surmised that Kapila-vastu, 
the city to which Prince Siddhartha who became the 
Buddha belonged, was founded under the inspiration 
of die sage Kapila. The Bhagavad-glta describes Kapila 
as a mu? 2? (ascetic) and siddha (accomplished one). A 
story is told regarding his stupendous miraculous powers. 
Sagara, a king of Ayodhya, sent his sixty thousand sons 
to recover his sacrificial horse which had been stolen. 
The sons found the animal in the nether world tied 
near the place where Kapila was practising his auste- 
rities. T hey thought that it was the sage that had 
smuggled the horse, and accused him N This enraged 
Kapila, and he reduced them to ashes The name 
‘Kapila’ is mentioned in the &vetasvatara-ttpanisad ; 
but this may not refer to the sage who taught the 
Sankhya. Kapila is said to have imparted the Sankhya 
teaching to Asuri. and the latter in turn to Pahcasikha. 
Varsaganya is also, as we have seen, an early teacher of 
Sankhya. 
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No work of any of these early teachers is extant 
now. The Sankhya~sv.tr a which is ascribed to Kapila 
is a very late work, it could not have been composed 
earlier than the fourteenth century AJD. The earliest 
authoritative book on the classical Sahkhya is the 
Sankhya-kanka of Isvarakrsna. This is a manual of 
seventy verses, and evidently draws upon earlier works 
which are not available. It was translated into Chinese 
by Paramartha (sixth century A.D.). There are seve- 
ral commentaries on the Sankhya-karika, including one 
by Gaudapada (probably different from the Advaita 
teacher who wrote the Mand ukya-kari ka) , and another 
by Vacaspati, which is known as the Sahkhya-tattva - 
kaumudl . A work called Tattva-samasa is also an im- 
portant manual; it has been wrongly attributed to 
Kapila. The Sankhya-sutra whose complete name is 
Sahkhya-pravacana-sutra is in six chapters; it has been 
commented on, among others, by Vijnana-bhiksu (six- 
teenth century). 

The term ‘Sahkhya’ means ‘discriminative know- 
ledge’, and also ‘enumeration’. Both the meanings are 
in place because, in the system, spirit is sought to 
be discriminatively known as apart from matter, and 
the various principles or categories are enumerated— 
primal nature and its evolutes, and spirit that does not 
belong to the evolutionary scheme. 

2. The Concept of Mind 

The two basic categories recognized in the Sahkhya 
system are, as we shall see later, spirit (purusa ) and 
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matter ( prakrti ) The spirit cannot be the subject of 
experience, because it is of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, unattached and unrelated to anything. Nor can 
matter be the experient, because it is insentient The 
first evolutes in sequence from primal matter are the 
intellect ( buddhi or mahat ) 1 and egoity ( ahahkdra ); 
and from the latter there emerges the mind { manas ). 
These three constitute, on the subjective side, what is 
known as the internal organ (antahkarana ) , and what 
is popularly referred to in the English language as 
‘mind . The mind too cannot be the experiencing 
subject, because it also is insentient, like its source, 
primal matter. What, then, is the subject of experi- 
ence ? Who is it that knows, experiences, feels, wills, 
acts, and reaps the consequences ? The answer is : the 
empirical self which is a blend of the spirit and the 
mind. Although the spirit, by itself, is unattached, it 
appears as if the agent on account of the mind’s asso- 
ciation with it. It is the spirit’s reflection in the mind 
that renders the latter intelligent, as it were, and 
accounts for the so-called sentient functions of knowing, 
feeling, and willing. 

A modification of the mind is technically called. 
vrrli. In the perception of an object, for instance, 
what happens is this : the vrtti or mental mode flows 
out through the appropriate sense-channel, reaches the 
object and takes on its form, thereby occasioning the 
reflection of the spirit thereon; and it is thus that the 
object becomes known. It is not only In perception, 
but in other forms of knowledge also, it is through 
vrtti that experience results 
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3. Knowledge and Truth 

Knowledge is made possible by the instrumentation 
of the ps>chic medium which is vrtti. So, what is 
known directly is the form of the object which the 
vrtti has assumed, and not the object itself This does 
not mean that Sankhya favours subjective idealism; for, 
accoiding to it, all knowledge has necessarily an extra- 
mental reference- The vrtti does not take the place of 
the object; it only serves as the connecting link between 
the knowing subject and the known object 

Sankhya accepts three means of valid knowledge ! 
( pram arias ) : perception (firatyaksa), inference ( anu - 
mdna ). and testimony (sabdd). The Sankhya account 
of these avenues of knowledge is almost the same as 
that of the Nyaya We shall here take note of those 
points where there is difference between the two systems. 

(i) The Sankhya, as does the Nyaya, recognizes 
two stages in perception, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) 
and determinate (savikalpaka). But the explanation of 
these offered by it is different from that of the other 
system. Indeterminate perception, here, is not the 
perception of detached elements which are synthesized 
at the level of determinate perception. Perception is, 
at first, a vague awareness which later becomes clear and 
distinct through analysis, synthesis, and interpretation. 
So, the Sankhya does not favour the mosaic theory of 
knowledge. According to it, knowledge is to be com- 
pared to organic growth from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the implicit to the explicit. 

The perceptual process is described thus : The 
senses perceive objects indeterminately and bring such 
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perceptions to the memos (mind, as one o£ the faculties 
of the internal organ), which synthesizes them and takes 
them to ahahkara (egoity). Egoity refers the percepts 
to the self which commissions the buddhi (intellect) to 
ascertain their nature. The procedure is analogous to 
the system of revenue collection The village-accountant 
collects the taxes from the landholders and remits them 
to the mayor, who in his turn sends them to the gover- 
nor. It is the function of the governor to see to it that 
the collected taxes reach the king’s treasury. 

(ii) The classification of inference is into vita and 
avita . The vita type is that where there is positive con- 
comitance between the hetu {probans ) and sadhya (pro- 
ban dum) There are two varieties of vita inference : 
puivaual and sdmdnyato-drsta. The former is based on 
observed concomitance of the specific probans and 
piabandunij as, for instance, of smoke and fire. The 
concomitance is known through prior perception, as in 
the hearth. Where, however, perception is not possible, 
the concomitance is known through similarity. Such 
inference is called sdmdnyato-drsta . For example, it is 
inferred that the perception of sound, colour, etc., 
requires the functioning of sense-organs. Neither the 
sense-organs nor their functionings are objects of percep- 
tion. The inference is based on the similarity between 
the perception of colour, etc , on the one hand, and other 
acts, such as cutting, etc., on the other, which latter are 
objects of perception. The reasoning is this : just as the 
act of cutting requires an instrumental cause, the per- 
ception of colour, etc , requires the functioning of sense 
organs. 
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AvTta inference is otherwise known as sesavat, and 
is essentially negative m character. It is based on the 
co-absence of the piobandum and the probans. In this 
type of inference, no positive instance is available, and 
only negati\ e instances may be cited. Let us illustrate : 
The effect is non-different from the cause (cloth is non- 
different from threads), because the effect is seen to in- 
here in the cause as a property thereof. No positive 
instances can be given, because all instances will fall 
within what is sought to be proved. So, we have to 
argue only in a negative way. If the effect and the cause 
were different, inherence would not be possible, as, for 
instance, between cow and horse. But, there is in- 
herence between effect (cloth) and cause (threads); 
hence they are non-different . 2 

(iii) Testimony is valid when the source is reliable. 
It may come not only from scripture but also from 
persons who are trustworthy. 

Over and above the three means of valid know- 
ledge recognized by the Sahkhya, the Nyaya reckons 
comparison (upamdna) as an independent pram ana. 
According to the Sahkhya, however, this is to be includ- 
ed in inference ( anumdna ). 

The Sankhya, which is a realism, considers corres- 
pondence to be the nature of truth. It is true that 
knowledge, as we have seen, arises only through a 
psychic medium. In other words, the mind is not in 
contact with the object directly, it knows but the idea 
of the object. Btit as the prototype of the idea there 
must be the object. Also, if there were no trans-subjec- 
tive basis, the agreement among individuals in regard 
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to their experience of an identical object would become 
unintelligible. Thus, knowledge has an extra-mental 
reference. That knowledge is true which bears corres- 
pondence with the facts outside. Correspondence 
there is, if the mode of the mind concerned represents 
correctly the object perceived. The idea or mental 
mode is not an exact copy of the object; because the 
mind contributes its own share to the constitution of 
the image The accumulated impressions give a parti- 
cular bent to the mind. As is the bent or slant, so will 
be the image of the object perceived. This accounts 
for the fact that the percepts of the same object which 
different individuals come to have are not identical but 
only similar. The mind, however, does not add any 
thing new to the sense-data; it is only selective in what 
it perceives. It chooses from the given, and the choice 
will depend upon its particular mood at the time. 

What we have just said will enable us to under- 
stand the theory of error held by the Sankhya. Error, 
here, is not one of commission, as ih the Nyaya, but 
one of omission, it is not a case of mal-observation, but 
of non-observation. The theory of error is known as, 
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akhyati (non-apprehension). When one mistakes 
nacre for silver and ‘makes the judgment ‘This is 
silver*, where does the error lie ? There is no error in 
regard to the ‘this’ which is seen; nor is there error in 
regard to the ‘silver* which is remembered. The error 
is due to the non-apprehension of the non-relation bet- 
ween the seen ‘this* and the remembered ‘silver*. In 
other words, there is errpr because of the failure to 

V 

note that ‘this* and ‘silver* are not related as subject 
F. 14 
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and predicate. On account of the mental mood of the 
percipient at the time, the peculiarities of the ‘this’ 
such as its having a dark exterior, etc., are obscured, as 
also the remembered nature of ‘silver’. And so, there 
is non-discrimination between the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’. 
Thus, error arises from ‘non-apprehension’ (akhyati), 
or non-discrimination (aviveka), it is to be traced to 
incomplete knowledge. When the error is removed, 
what happens is that nothing of what was cognized 
earlier is sublated. In the illustration given above, nei- 
ther the ‘this* nor the ‘silver’ is contradicted. As M. 
Hiriyanna puts it, “Truth does not supplant, but' only 
supplements what is given in the so-called error. 

A modification is effected in the theory set forth 
above in the Sankhya-pravacana-sutra which, we had 
occasion to note, is a very late work. The modification 
is that an ideal element is introduced into error which 
renders it a positive ipisconception. When one sees a 
piece of crystal as red in the proximity of a hibiscus 
flower, what happens, according to the modified theory, 
is this : The crystal is the given, and not redness. The 
latter is fancied as belonging to the crystal. Though 
the relata are real, ithe relation between them is not so. 
In error, thus, there is a combination of what is given 
and what is not. This theory is known as sad-asat- 
kh^ati (apprehension of what is and what is not). 

In regard to the question of the intrinsic or extrin- 
sic nature of validity and invalidity, the Sankhya adopts 
a view which is quite the opposite of the Nyaya- stand- 
point. While for the Nyaya, both validity (truth) and 
invalidity (error) are extrinsic to knowledge, for the 
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Sankhya, both of them are intrinsic The Sankhya view 
is based on its theory of cause which we shall consider 
subsequently. But we may state here in brief that, 
according to the theory of cause known as sa t-k dry a-vada, 
die effect is pre-existent in the cause. This being so, 
validity and invalidity which become manifest in cogni- 
tions must pre-exist in them. Cognitions are intrinsi- 
cally valid or invalid The causes that give rise to a 
cognition make it valid or imalid, no other factor is re- 
quired for this purpose. Similarly, -that which makes a 
cognition known, also makes it known whether that 
cognition is valid or invalid. Thus, validity is intrin- 
sic to cognitions, as also invalidity (pram any am svatah, 
aprdmdnyam svatah). 

4 Theory of Causation 

We have already seen that, according to the syncre- 
tic N yaya-V aisesika school, causation means new pro- 
duction, that the effect is different from the cause, that 
before it is produced it is not present in the cause This 
theory, w r e may recall, is known as asat-kdrya-vdda or 
m am b ha-vdda. 

As against this view, the Sahkhya advocates sat- 
kd-i ya-vdda or pannama-vada . Causation, for the 
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Sahkhya, is the manifestation of what is in a latent condi- 
tion in the cause. That is, the effect exists already in 
the cause in a potential state, and the causal operation 
only makes patent what is latent in the cause. Oil is 
already contained in the sesamum seeds. Pressing the 
seeds only makes the oil explicit. To take another 
example : There is no substantial difference between clay 
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and pot. In clay, the form of pot is obstructed by the 
form which is natural to clay. The removal of the form 
of clay which obstructs the form of pot from manifes- 
ting itself is what is popularly known as the production 
or the origination of pot. A change in the collocation 
of atoms in the cause is what is regarded as production 
of the effect. Nothing new is added to the cause in 
order to produce the effect. The same atoms that con- 
stituted the cause appear in the effect in a different 
arrangement. The pot is not different from clay except 
in respect of its shape. Causation, thus, only renders 
that manifest which was previously in an unmanifested 
state or brings about a change of form. Causation is 
nothing more than manifestation or transformation 
( parinama ). We shall see how this theory of causation 
is central to the Sahkhya philosophy when we come to 
discuss the doctrine of world-evolution. 

5. PURUSA AND PRAKRTI 

According to the dualistic metaphysics of Sahkhya, 
there are two basic categories, purusa (spirit) and 
piakiti (matter), which are of diametrically opposed 
matures. Spirit is not what matter is, matter is not 
what spirit is . 4 Spirit is conscious, but non-active. 
Matter is active, but non-conscious. Spirit is unchang- 
ing and pure. Matter is that which constantly changes 
and evolves into the world. Spirits are many. Matter 
is one. Thus, the contrast between the two is com- 
plete. Although the two are opposed to each other by 
nature, it is by a cooperation between the two that evo- 
lution is effected. In the presence of spirit, matter 
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evolves. And, the evolution of matter is for the sake 
of providing enjoyment for spirit, as also for liberating 
it from bondage. This we shall explain later. 

6 . Prakrti and its Evolution 

Primal matter which is the prius of evolution is 
called prakrti. It is also known as pradhana because 
it is the principal source from which evolution starts, 
and avyakta because, prior to the starting of , evolution, 
it remains in the unmanifest state. Tust because it is 

•t 

unmanifest, it cannot be said that prakrti does not exist. 
Non-perception may be due to many reasons, such as 
extreme distance or very near proximity, defective sense- 
organ or mental distraction, subtlety or suppression, etc. 
Prakrti is not perceived because it is subtle. But it 
can be inferred from its effects. As we have already 
seen, every effect implies a cause from which it has 
evolved. The evolutionary process, therefore, could 
not have come out of nothing; it must have as its cause 
primal nature which is prakrti . 

The following are some of the arguments advanced 
for postulating the existence of prakrti : (i) Particular 
objects constituting the world are limited and depen- 
dent. *X^hey cannot be the cause of the world. As the 
cause of the world, there must be admitted what is 
unlimited and independent. That is prakrti (ii) All 
particular things possess certain common characteristics. 
They partake of the nature of pleasure, pain, and in- 
difference. The cause also must possess the same cha- 
racteristics. That which is characterized by these to- 
gether is prakrti . (iii) All effects arise from the activity 
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of some cause. The primal cause from which the 
world-evolution arises cannot be equated with any of 
the stages in the evolution. It must include all of 
them, be immanent in them, and be also greater than 
die entire evolutionary process. That cause is prakrti . 
(i\) An effect cannot be its own cause. There must be 
one root-cause for all the effects put together. That 
is jnakrti. (v) The universe presents a unity. The 
postulation of several causes cannot account for this 
unity. It is only a single cause that could have pro- 
duced this universe That cause is prakrti . 

Pral Hi is a composite of three constituents called 
gunas. The term guna in the Sankhya does not mean 
‘quality’ as in the N yaya-V aisesika system. The two 
other meanings of the term are, (1) rope, and (2) what 
is subsidiary. The gunas are like the three strands of 
a rope with -which the souls are bound. They are 
subsidiary in the sense that they are, as we have in- 
dicated, for the sake of the souls as they provide enjoy- 
ment for them, and also serve to liberate them finally. 
The gunas are subtle entities or fine substances forming 
the prakHi- complex; they are the stuff which evolves 
into the various categories of existence. 

The three gunas are sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
Sattva is intelligence-stuff which makes for all that is 
fine and light; rajas is energy-stuff which is responsible 
for activity; and tamas is mass-stuff which accounts for 
all that is coarse and heavy As one of the proofs 
stated, pleasure, pain, and indifference constitute the 
common characteristics of tilings." From this we infer 
that the first cause, prakrti, must have as its components 
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sattva , rajas j and tamos. When these gunas are of equal 
force, they are in a state of tension, and evolution 
(srsti) does not take place. It is only when their 
balance is upset that the process of evolution begins. 
But nevertheless, even when there is no evolution, pra- 
krti is not inactive. Only, in that state of dissolution 
( pralaya ), each of the gunas reproduces itself without 
giving rise to unlike forms. This latter phenomenon 
happens when there occurs imbalance among the gurias. 
The upsetting of the balance is the occasion for the 
destruction of prakrti , i.e. the ending of the state of 
dissolution, and the starting of the evolutionary process. 

Of the three gunas , the first to gain a dominating 
force is sattva. As a result of this, the first evolute to 
emerge is mahat , which literally means ‘the great’. It 
is called the great’ because, of the manifested categories, 
it is the first, and is the seed of the rest. In its psychi- 
cal aspect, it is referred to as buddhi which means 
‘intellect’. From mahat evolves ahahkdra , the principle 
of individuation or egoity. Ahahkdra is that which 
makes for the ‘I’ sense. After this the evolutionary 
process bifurcates into a psychical branch, and a physi- 
cal branch. In the evolutes that appear on the former 
branch, the dominant guna is sattva ; in the physical 
evolutes, it is tamas that is dominant. The other guna , 
rajas, provides the dynamism and force required for 
the dual evolution. The psychical evolutes are : mind 
( manas ), the five cognitive sense organs (jhanendriyas ), 
viz the senses of hearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell, 
and the five conative sense organs ( karmendriyas ), viz. 
the senses of speech, prehension, movement, excretion. 
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and reproduction. The physical evolutes are : the five 
subtle essences called tanmatras, viz. the essences of 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, and the five gross 
elements ( mahabhutas ) which emerge from the essen- 
ces, viz. ether, air, fire, water, and eartn 

1 . Prakrti 

I ' 

2. Mahat 

1 

\ 

3 . Ahankara 


4 Manas 5-9. Jnanendri- 10-14. Karmen- 15-19- Tanmatras 
yas dnyas 1 

20-24. Mahabhutas 

With the emergence of the psychical evolutes, on 
the one hand, and the gross elements, on the other, the 
primary evolution stops. There are no further cate- 
gories of existence ( tattvas ) emerging. Out of these 
psychical and physical evolutes are produced the organic 
beings and material things that constitute the world. 

Of the twenty-four principles or categories of 
existence {tattvas), prakrti is evolvent alone and not 
evolute. It is that from which all other categories 
evolve. As it is the first cause, it is not a product of 
anything else. Mahat , ahankara , and the five tanmatras 
are both evolvents and evolutes; they give rise to the 
principles which succeed them, and are emergents from 
those which precede them. For instance, ahankara is 
evolvent in respect of the psychical evolutes and the 
tanmatras, and is an evolute of mahat . The remaining 
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categories, viz mind, ttie cognitive and conative sense- 
organs, and the gross elements are evolutes only. They 
are the last items in the scheme of primary evolution. 
The twenty-fifth category which is purusa (spirit) is 
neither evolvent nor evolute. 

There is not much in common between the 
Sankhya theory of evolution and the concept of bio- 
logical evolution. In the Sankhya, evolution does not 
stand for the growth of an indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity into a definite coherent heterogeneity. Prakrti , 
the first member in the Sankhya doctrine of evolution, 
has no parity with the amoeba, the most elementary 
living organism. And also, the evolution of prakrti 
has a purpose, though unconscious. The purpose is, 
as we have seen, to afford enjoyment to purusa in this 
world, and eventually to liberate it from bondage. 
Just as the milk that flows through the udder of the 
cow is for the benefit of the calf, so, it is said, is the 
evolution of the categories for the sake of purusa . 

It is difficult to explain why prakrti should evolve 
for the sake of purusa, and how the evolution starts in 
the presence of purusa. To get over this difficulty, 
serveral analogies are employed. One analogy we have 
aheady given : that of the cow yielding milk for the 
benefit of the calf Some of the other analogies are 
the following : (i) Just as in the proximity of a magnet 
the iron filings begin to move, so in the presence of 
purusa, prakrti starts evolving. (ii) The association of 
purusa and prakrti is like that of a lame man and his 
blind companion, which enables them to reach their 
common destination, (iii) As a dancer retires behind 
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the stage after having exhibited her charms to the 
audience, so does prakrti cease from enticing the purusa 
after the purpose of evolution has been fulfilled. 

7. Purusa, its Nature and Destiny 

Spirit, we have seen, is of the nature of pure con- 
sciousness. It is non-active, ,i.e . passive . It is not an 
agent; it is but a patient enjoyer. As everything is 
sought to be proved in this system, so is the existence 
of spirit (pu'iusa). (i) Prakrti and its evolutes are 
composite in character. Whatever is composite serves 
the purpose of a being other than itself. That other 
being is spirit, (ii) All objects of knowledge are com- 
posed of the three guitas. Objects imply a subject 
which itself is not an object of experience. That sub- 
ject which experiences, and is not a composite of gunas, 
is purusa. (iii) The experiences come in bits. They 
require to be co-ordinated, which is possible only by a 
presiding consciousness. That conscious reality is 
purusa. (iv) Prakrti which is non-intelligent cannot 
experience or enjoy its evolutes. There must be an 
intelligent experient and enjoyer of the evolutes of 
prakrti : that is purusa . (v) There is the striving for 
release. This** implies the existence of purusa which 
strives for and obtains release. 

The Sahkhya also offers arguments for a plurality 
of purusas . The arguments, however, it should be 
noted, establish the doctrine of many empirical souls,? 
and not that of a plurality of transcendent spirits. If 
there is only one spirit, it is argued, birth, death, etc., 
should be one for the whole universe; if one person is 
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blind 01 deaf, all should be blind or deaf; if one acts, 
all should act in the same way; if one suffers or enjoys, 
all should similarly suffer or enjoy. But, the evidence 
that the world presents is of a nature which is quite 
ihe opposite; Individuals are born, and they die at 
different times, their actions and experiences are diverse 
in character. Therefore, sa^s the Sankhya, it must be 
admitted that the purusas are many. 

But paradoxically, the Sankhya holds that purusa in 
itself has neither birth nor death, that it is changeless, 
immutable, eternal. What is subject to experience and 
the empirical process is the phenomenal self which, we 
have seen, is a blend of spirit and mind. In other 
words, it is the reflection of spirit in the mind (here, 
the complex of psychical factors, viz buddhi , ahankara , 
and manas ) that transmigrates, leaves off a physical 
body, and takes on a new one, acts and reaps the conse- 
quences of its acts, strives for release and gains it 
eventually. Purusa has nothing to do with this process. 
Yet, on account of ignorance ( avidya ), it identifies itself 
with its reflection and imagines that it is the experient, 
agent, etc. This is bondage for purusa , caused by non- 
discrimination (aviveka) between spirit and the pro- 
ducts of prakrti. When the spirit knows that it has 
nothing to do with prakrti, it is liberated. It realizes 
its aloneness or aloofness ( katvalya ) from prakrti . It 
becomes completely freed from all types of sorrow. 
Although there is no positive pleasure in the state of 
release, for pleasure is the fruit of sattva-guna, there is 
undisturbable peace for the spirit which has regained its 
nature as pure consciousness. The moment there is 
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discrimination (viveka)— not only theoretical but ex- 
periential— there is release. Release, therefore, need 
not wait till the falling off of the present body. Re- 
lease can be gained even while the body lasts. This 
is called jlvan-mukti , release while yet tenanting the 
body The continuance of the body after release, it is 
said, is due to that part of the past karma which has 
brought it about. When this residual karma is ex- 
hausted, the spirit is liberated from the body too. This 
is known as videha-mukti, release without the body. 

The disciplines which one should follow in order 
to gain release are taught m the Yoga system with which 
the Sankhya is closely related, and which will form the 
theme of the next chapter. 

8 No God 

Classical Sankhya is athe istic since it does not assign 
a place to God in its scheme. God is not necessary for 
creating the world, for the world is an evolution from 
prakrti. Prakrti does not require a Prime Mover, be- 
cause it is self-moving. Nor is God needed for giving 
tire souls their deserts or guiding them to release : 
karma executes the former, and effort in the direction 
of discrimination accomplishes the latter. Later 
Sankhya thinkers like Viinana-bhiksu sought to find a 
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place for God in the system. But even in the late 
Suita there does not seem to be an anxiety to accommo- 
date God. There is no reference to God in the 
Sankhya-karika. The classical Sankhya sees no rational 
justification for postulating a God for explaining the 
relevant facts related to the world of nature and the 
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realm of spirits. It is in the Yoga system which is 
closely connected with the Sahkhya that God is intro- 
duced. 


NOTES 

1 . The first evolute mahat Is also called manas in the 
Sankhya-sutra (i, 71) : mahad-dkhyam ddyarh karyam 
tan-manah. 

2. This is according to Vacaspati MiSra’s explanation. 
For a different account of these varieties of inference, 
see the relevant section in chapter nine. 

3. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1932) , p. 291. 

4. Compare the quibble: What is mind? No matter. 
What is matter ? Never mind. 



Chapter Twelve 

THE YOGA OF MIND-CONTROL 
] . Antiquity of Yoga 

The Yoga has no metaphysics of its own. It 
accepts the Sankhya philosophy, and formulates a me- 
thod whereby the goal of man, as^ conceived in that 
system, could be gained. What has to be done is to 
isolate the spirit ( puiusa ) from primal matter (prakrti); 
and this isolation is to be accomplished by a process of 
mind-control. It is m the mind that the spirit is re- 
flected; and all the trouble that the spirit goes through 
is because of the fact that it identifies itself with its 
reflection in the mind. If the mind could be stilled and 
emptied, and if there is no more reflection in it, the 
spirit will realize its true nature and escape from the 
snares of primal matter. The method by which this 
becomes possible is yoga. 

The technique of yoga is very old, even anterior 
to the formulation of the philosophy of Sankhya. In 
some of the principal Upamsads, the method of con- 
centration and meditation is taught. The Katha- 
upanisad, in one place, speaks of the progressive resolu- 
tion of speech into mind, of mind into intellect, of 
intellect into the cosmic subtle self, and, finally, of the 
latter into the supreme quiescent Self . 1 In another 
place, the Katha says : “That they call the supreme 
state, when the five sources (i.e. sense-organs) of know- 
ledge are at rest along with the mind, and the intellect 
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moves not. This they regard as yoga— the firm holding 
back o£ the senses; then one becomes vigilant- Yoga, 
verily, is the origin and the end .” 2 In the Svetasvatara- 
upamsad, detailed instructions axe given in regard to 
the practice of yoga : holding the body steady with the 
three (upper parts, viz. chest, neck, and head) erect; 
causing the senses and the mind to enter into the heart; 
control of breathing, and of all movements; restraining 
the mind, as one would restrain turbulent horses yoked 
to a chariot, the sort of place that should be chosen 
for meditative-exercises; the visions that appear in the 
preliminary stages, the conquest of illness, old age, etc.; 
supernormal manifestations like clearness of complex- 
ion. pleasantness of voice, and sweetness of odour; and 
finally the intuition of Brahman , the Godhead that is 
unborn, steadfast, free from all conditioning factors . 3 
Of particular interest is the Maitri-upanisad because it 
refers to a six-fold yoga (sadahga yogak) The six limbs 
of yoga are ; control of the breath (firanayama), with- 
drawal of the senses (prtydhara), meditation (< dhydna ;), 
fixed attention (dhdrana), contemplative inquiry (tar- 
ka), and concentration or absorption ( samddhi ). By 
this yoga , according to the Upanisad, one realizes Brah- 
man* The Upanisad also gives the etymological mean- 
ing of the word yoga as ‘joining’ : “Because one thus 
joins the breath, the syllable Om, and all this world 
in its manifoldness, or because they are joined, this 
(process of meditation) is called yoga ” 5 In the Bha- 
gavad~gitd, specific instructions are given in regard to 
the practice of meditation, as we have pointed out in 
the chapter on ‘The Song of the Lord*. 
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Not only the orthodox traditions, but also the so- 
called heterodox ones were familiar with the yoga 
techniques. The Jaina prophets (tirthahkaras) were 
adepts in yoga. Buddha practised yoga : he had reached 
the highest level of contemplation, passing through the 
intervening ones. The Suttas refer to the methods of 
concentration. Four states of dhyana (meditation) are 
mentioned in the Buddhist texts. One of the schools 
of Buddhism, as we know, bears the name Yogacara. 

2 . The Classical Yoga 

The classical phase of Yoga as an orthodox system 
owes its foundation to Patanjali, author of the Yoga-sutra 
There is a tradition which identifies this Patanjali with 
the Patanjali who wrote the great commentary, Mahd - 
bhasya , on Panini’s grammar, and also believes that he 
wrote a work on medicine as well. Thus, it is claimed 
that Patanjali was a triple healer— healer of physical 
ills, of defects in speech, and of the deformities of mind 
and spirit. It is with the third aspect, healing of mind 
and spirit, that the Yoga-sutra is concerned. This work 
consists of four chapters called pddas (quarters). The 
first is ‘samadhi-pada’ dealing with meditative absorp- 
tion ( samddhi ). The second is ‘ sadhana-pada’ , explain- 
ing the means to reach the goal of yoga. The third 
which is ‘vibhuti-pada’ discusses the supernormal 
powers that come to dne who practises yoga . And, the 
fourth which is ‘kaivalya-pada’ sets forth the nature of 
release, the state of aloneness. There is a commentary 
on the Yoga-sutra by Vyasa (500 A.D .), and another 
by King Bhoja (1000 AD). Vacaspati wrote a gloss 
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on Vyasa’s commentary Another gloss was written by 
Vijnanabhiksu. The last mentioned scholar is also the 
author o£ a useful manual called Yogasara-sangraha. 

3 . Yoga Psychology 

What is termed buddhi in the Sankhya is called 
citta in the Yoga system. Both the expressions mean 
what we understand by ‘mind’ in English. The mind, 
here, as in the Sankhya, is a product of prakrti , a com- 
posite of rhe three gunas, viz. intelligence-stuff ( sattva ), 
energy (rajas), and mass (tamos), with a predominance 
of the first. Because of this predominance, the mind 
is translucent, and is able to reflect the consciousness 
which is the spirit . It is the mind as receiving this re- 
flection that becomes the experient it knows, feels, 
and wills, through the appropriate modes of its own. 
It is the wrong identification of the spirit with the 
modifications of the mind that makes for bondage. As 
soon as the spirit realizes its aloofness, as we have seen, 
it gains release. 

Before we consider the method prescribed by Yoga 
for gaining release, let us get to know tile structure and 
modes of the mind which serve to hinder the spirit’s 
realization of its true nature. 

A distinction is made between the cause-mind 
(karana-citta) and the effect-mind (kdiya-citta). The 
cause-mind is all-pervading like ether : it is the cosmic 
mind. As associated with each one of the spirits, it 
expands or contracts in accordance with the space of 
the body in question : and in this condition, it becomes 
the effect-mind, subject to- modifications and afflictions. 

F 15 
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The modifications of mind are of five categories : 
(i) True cognition ( pramana ) The Yoga system re- 
cognizes three sources of valid knowledge, viz percep- 
tion, inference, and testimony. (ii) Erroneous cogni- 
tion (viparyayt z). This is false conception of a thing, 
where there is no correspondence between the concep- 
tion and the thing. (iii) Imagination (vikalpa). 
Tliis is abstract imagination based on words without 
any corresponding object. For instance, when we say 
“consciousness of the Self,” there is nothing in reality 
corresponding to “of,” because the self itself is conscious- 
ness. (iv) Sleep (mdrd) This is a mental state, in 
the Yoga system, where the mass-stuff (tamas) pre- 
dominates. That this is a state of the mind is evidenced 
by the fact that a person, on waking up from sleep re- 
members it as such. (v) Memory (, smrti ). Any ex- 
perience leaves behind a trace which is called samskara 
(residual impression). This, is revived on the appro- 
priate occasion, and this is memory. 

The modifications of the mind, enumerated above, 
may be afflicted ( klista ) or non-afflicted ( aklista ). The 
afflicted modes are those which are caused by the afflic- 
tions or hindrances which we shall discuss subsequently. 
They provide the field for the growth of the accumula- 
tions of kama } which reinforce the bondage of the 
spirit. The non-afflicted modes have for their aim 
discriminative knowledge which eventually leads to 
release. 

The afflictions ( Mesa ) are of five types : (i) Ignor- 
ance ( ccvidya ). This is the same as erroneous cognition 
(vipatyaya) which is one category of the modes of the 
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mind. The other four afflictions carry ignorance with 
them and cannot exist without it. Ignorance is the 
mistaking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful, 
and the not-self, for the eternal, the pure, the pleasur- 
able and the self, (ii) Egoism ( asmita ). This is erro- 
neous identification of the self with the mind, body, etc. 
(iii) Attachment (raga). This is the desire for plea- 
sure, the thirst for what is believed to be pleasurable, 
and the hankering after the means thereof (iv) Aver- 
sion ( dvesa ). This is repulsion from pain, the wish to 
remove it as also the means thereof (v) The will-to- 
live ( abhinivesa ). This is the instinctive clinging to 
life and dread of death. These afflictions, as we had 
occasion to note, are hindrances to the taming of the 
mind and the release from bondage. 

How are the afflictions to be removed and the 
mental modifications suppressed ? Through continued 
endeavour (abhyasa) and dispassion ( vairdgya ) It i> 
by long and persistent practice that a person acquires 
the habit of detachment which will impart to him the 
discriminative knowledge of the self and the not-self. 
The details of this practice are set forth in the form -of 
eight steps which are called the limbs of yoga {crtanga- 
yoga) The eight steps are : yama (abstentions), 
niyama (observances), asana (posture), pranayama 
(control of breath), pratydham (withdrawal of the 
senses from their objects), dharand (fixed attention), 
dhydna (meditation), and samadhi (concentration) . We 
shall now turn to a consideration of these steps. 

Of the eight steps, the first five are said to be exter- 
nal aids, and the last three internal aids : ‘‘externar' 
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means the disciplines that lead to yoga proper, and 
* internal” signifies the stages within yoga which is 
mmd-control. Of the external aids, the first two con- 
stitute the ethical training, the third is physical culture, 
the fourth is designed to regulate the vital process, and 
the fifth aims at sense-control. When these techniques 
have been practised, one is ready to scale the heights 
of yoga . 

4. Ethical Training 

Spiritual progress must have a moral basis, without 
which it cannot be achieved. All the systems of 
thought in India stress the need for ethical training. 
In the method of yoga , the first two steps represent this 
phase As we have seen it is the afflicted mind that 
is subject to delusion and sorrow. The afflictions 
stand as hindrances to the realisation of yoga. The 
first and the root affliction is ignorance, which engen- 
der the second affliction, egoism. Attachment, aver- 
sion, and the clinging to life arise from ignorance and 
egoism, and as a result the bondage of the soul becomes 
complete 

In order to liberate the soul from bondage, the 
mind must be rid of its afflictions. The basic disci- 
pline which will effect this riddance is ethical training. 
The energv-stuff and mass-stuff of the mind should be 
gradually reduced allowing the natural intelligence-stuff 
to shine In other words, the mind should be cleansed 
of passions and emotions, and of supine and lethargic 
traits. This end is achieved by cultivating certain essen- 
tial negative and positive virtues which are indicated 
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in the first two steps of yoga, viz yam a and myama. 

( 1 ) Yam a {abstentions) There are five abstentions 
enjoined • non-injury {ahimsd), truth (. satya ) which is 
abstention from falsehood, non-stealing ( asteya ), celi- 
bacy (6? ahma-carya) which is abstention from inconti- 
nence, and non-possession {apart graha). These are 
described as the great vows {mahavrata), they are not 
conditioned by anything such as caste, place, time or 
circumstance. 

(a) Non-injury is not causing pain to any creature 
in any way at any time It does not mean merely re- 
fraining from inflicting physical injury It means also 
not using offending words and not thinking ill of others* 
Non-injury is the basic virtue, since all other virtues 
spring from it. (b) Truth consists in the accord of 
words and thoughts with facts. Words are spoken in 
order that one’s own knowledge may be communicated 
to someone else. The words one utters should not be 
deceitful or mistaken or barren of information. Words 
should be used for the service of all; not for their ruin, 
(c) Non-stealing means resisting the tendency to appro- 
priate what legitimately belongs to others. Coveting 
another’s property is evil. One should realize the 
defects of passions such as greed and envy, and refrain 
from yielding to them. (d) Celibacy or continence is 
the restraint of the hidden power, the power of genera- 
tion. (e) Non-possession Is the non-acquisition of 
goods which only weigh one down. Acquisition of 
objects is fraught with anxiety, pain, and causing-injury 
to others And so, one should cultivate the habit of 
doing without unnecessary things. One should not 
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accept anything which is superfluous, and will add to 
one’s burden. 

(ii) 'Niyama ( observances ). There are five rules 
whicn are to be observed : purity (sauca), contentment 
(suutosa), austerity {tap as), study (svadhyaya), and 
devotion to God ( isvara-pranidhana ). (a) Purity is both 

external and internal. External purification is the re- 
moving ot dirt from the body. Internal cleansing is 
the washing away of the blemishes of the mind-stuff. (b) 
Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of 
the necessaries of life than what one has; it is the 
desire to take- no more than is absolutely necessary for 
tiie maintenance ot life, (c) Austerity stands for practi- 
ces which enable one to endure the pair ©f opposites 
such as cold and heat, and also for disciplines such as 
observing fasts silence, etc. (d) Study is the reading 
of the sacred texts which relate to moksa (release), and 
the repetition of the syllable Om. (e) Devotion to God 
means the dedication of all acts and their fruits to the 
supreme Deity. 

The abstentions and the observances prepare the 
ground for yoga practice. It is interesting to note that 
under the scheme of yama and niyama insistence is laid 
on a harmonious relation between the individual and 
society, between the human and the rest of the living 
world, and between man and God. The Yoga ethics- 
in fact, all Indian ethics— is universalistic ethics. The 
five abstentions and the five observances together con- 
stitute all that is necessary for a perfect moral life. They 
are, so to say, the ten commandments of Yoga , 6 which 
may be formulated thus : 
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(1) Thou shalt not injure any living being. 

(2) Thou shalt not speak an untruth. 

<. 

(3) Thou shalt not steal. 

(4) Thou shalt not be incontinent. 

(5) Thou shalt not be avaricious. 

(6) Thou shalt be pure. 

(7) Thou shalt be contented. 

(8) Thou shah perform austerities 

(9) Thou shalt study the sacred texts 

(10) Thou shalt be devoted to God 

How are these virtues to be cultivated? If there 
appear obstructions in the way of cultivating them, 
what is one to do ? Patahjali teaches a technique which 
he calls pratipaksa-bhavana , reflecting on what is con- 
trary, and the cultivation of those traits which are 
opposed to the obstructions. 7 For instance, if there 
arises anger in one, one should reflect on the evil con- 
sequences that will result from anger, and cultivate the 
opposite of anger which is love Thus, the mind must 
be trained * it must develop an attitude of friendliness 
(maitrT) towards all living beings that are happy* it 
must show compassion (karuna) towards all those that 
experience pain; it must express joy ( mudita ) towards 
those whose character is meritorious; and it must be 
indifferent ( upeksa ) towards those that are endowed 
with demerit. By cultivating these positive emotions, 
one will get the mind purged of its dross, and thus gain 
the necessary qualification for the ascent in yoga. 
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5- Control of Body, Breath, and Senses 

The next phase in the yoga discipline consists of 
cultivating steady posture of the body, regulating the 
breath, and withdrawing the senses from their respec- 
tive objects. 

(iii) Asana {posture) The student of yoga should 
cultivate the skill necessary for keeping his body in 
steady posture The later writers on Yoga give the 
names of several asanas and describe m detail each one 
of them It is these that now figure prominently as 
what are known as yogic exercises. But Patahjali 
merely defines asana as that posture which is stable and 
conducive to happiness . 8 The idea is that the body 
must be disciplined to assume a posture which is help- 
ful for concentration. It is a matter of common ex- 
perience that when the mind is concentrated, the body 
becomes fixed and relaxed At the stage of yoga called 
asana, one adopts the reverse process of making the 
body fixed and relaxed and thus seeks to calm the 
mind. 

In his Yogasdra-sahgraha , Vijnana-bhiksu cites the 
authority of the Tbjara-gitd and says that, of the many 
postures, three are the most important : padmasana, 
placing the soles of the two feet upon the two thighs; 
ardhdsdna , placing .the sole of one foot only on the 
other thigh; and svastikasana, , placing the soles of the 
feet between the thigh and the knee. 

(iv) Prdndyama {control of breath) What is 
true of the body is truer of breath. The regulating of 
the breathing process helps considerably to bring the 
mind under control The breathing of a person whose 
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mind is deeply absorbed is regular and slow I£ the 
breathing is made regular and slow, and is even stopped 
for a while, it will make the controlling of mind eas\. 
Prdndydma is the technique of regulating and restrain- 
ing the function of breathing. In-breathing is called 
puraka ; out-breathing lecaka ; and stopping the breath 
kumbhaka The practice of pianayama aims at making 
the span of puraka and recaka longer as also the period 
of kumbhaka. ‘Suspended animation 1 is not an end m 
itself, it is useful only in so far as it aids concentration, 
and must be practised without the risk of asphyxiation. 
Ptanayama, as also the other aspects of yoga , should be 
learnt from a competent guide 

(v) Pratydhara (withdrawal of the senses ) At 
this, the fifth step in yoga „ one calls back the senses 
from their respective objects. Perfect sense-detachment 
can come about only when the mind is under complete 
control Just as when the queen-bee flies up, the 
other bees fly up after her, and when she settles down, 
they settle down after her, so also when the mind is 
agitated, the senses are agitated, and when the mind Is 
still, the senses become still 6 * * 9 But the discipline of 
pratydhara reverses the process of control, as do the 
earlier two disciplines. Its purpose is to tame the mind 
through taming the senses 

6. Stages in Mind-Control 

The last three steps are stages in mind-control, 
and, therefore, they constitute yoga proper. 

(vi) Dhdrana ( fixed attention ) The fixing of 

the mind to a particular spot is called attention. The 
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roving mmd is to be tied to a place, in order that it 
may become steady and unmoving. The spots sugges- 
ted for fixing one’s attention are the heart-lotus, the 
sphere of the navel, the light in the head, the tip of 
the nose, the fore-part of the tongue, etc. The modes 
of the mind should be directed towards any of these 
spots, or even any particular external object. Thus, 
the mind’s attention should be held steadfast in the 
place selected without allowing it to move there- 
from. 

Even due to passions and personal interests, we fix 
our attention on objects. But this kind of attention is 
of no use for the yogin When there *s an excess of 
the energy-stuff (rajas) in the mind, the mind gets 
tossed about by the objects This condition of the 
mind is called ksipta, restless. When the mind has an 
excess of the mass-stuff ( tamas ), it becomes a victim to 
sleep, and is then said to be mudha or blinded When 
the mind is unstable shifting its attention from object 
to object, it is described as viksipta , distracted. The 
three mental conditions so far mentioned are not con- 
ducive states : they are associated with a preponderance 
of rajas or tamas , and serve, therefore, as obstacles to 
yoga . The conditions of the mind which are con- 
ducive, on the contrary, are ekagra , one-pointed, and 
nuuddha, restrained. The one-pointed mind is that 
which is devoted to a single object, and is filled with 
saliva (intelligence-stuff). This prepares the mind for 
its ascent to yoga. The restrained mind is that from 
which distractions have been checked, and the flow of 
modifications has been arrested. It is in the gaining 
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of this end that dharana, fixed attention, becomes a 
great help. 

(vii) Dhyana (meditation). Meditation is the 
uninterrupted flow of mental modes towards the same 
object. Like a stream of oil, when the process of 
thought is continuous, it is called dhyana. The em- 
phasis is on continuity and uninterruptedness. What- 
ever may be the object chosen for meditation, if the 
yogin directs an even current of thought towards it, 
undisturbed by others, he gains in steadiness, and he 
can meditate on other objects also with ease. 

(viii) Samddhi (concentration)- The culmina- 
tion of the process of mind-control is samddhi loosely 
rendered as ‘concentration’, ‘absorption’, ‘trance’, etc. 
When meditation (dhyana) matures, it passes into 
samddhi. It is in samddhi that the spirit is lifted above 
the world-process, and restored to its original status. 
Therefore, the Yoga-sutra~bhasya identifies yoga with 
samddhi. Two stages are distinguished in samddhi . 
conscious (samprajndta) and superconscious (asampra- 
jhata). In the former, there is consciousness of the 
object; in the latter, there is not that consciousness 
too 

The combined practice of the last three steps in 
yoga (dharana, dhyana , and samddhi) is technically 
known as samyama. ‘Combined practice’ means the 
practice of these three together with reference to the 
same object of thought. The practice of samyama may 
lead to the manifestation of supernormal powers. But 
Patanjali administers the warning that one should not 
become a victim to these manifestations. Perfection in 
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samddhi is the culmination of yoga , and not the acquisi- 
tion of supernormal powers. 

There are two iorms of samddhi, as we hate noted, 
ffe conscious and the superconscious In the conscious 
saniddhi (vunhuquafa) the mind continues to func- 
tion, though it is completely absorbed m the contem- 
plation of a particular object In the superconscious 
s amtidlu (asampi ajndta), objective consciousness also 
disappears, and the mind ceases to function Being 
concentrated on the self, the mind vanishes, and the 
self oi spirit is left alone to experience its kaivalya which 
is the ultimate goal 


/ . God 

The one doctrinal difference between the Yoga 
system and the Sankhya is that while the latter assigns 
no place for God, the former does The Yoga, there- 
fore, is described as the Sankhya-with-God ( sesvara - 
sankhy a) Devotion to God, as we have seen, is one of 
the positive virtues that should be cultivated as an aid 
to yoga God, according to Patanjali, is one of the 
objects of attention meditation, and concentration. 
He helps the practicant of yoga by removing the obsta- 
cles that stand in the latter’s way. God is the supreme 
spirit that is untouched by afflictions and blemishes. 
In him Is reached the upper limit of knowledge; he is 
omniscient He is the first preceptor of yoga, as he is 
not conditioned by time. The name by which he is 
known is the sound-symbol ‘Om . 

Although, in the classical age, the Yoga came to be 
affiliated to Sankhya, yoga as the technique of mind- 
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control is a common heritage of Indian thought on its 
practical side. 


NOTES 

1 Katha-upanisaa, iii, 13 

2 Ibid., vi, 10-11. 

3- $ve t asva tara-upan l?ad, ii, 8—15. 

4 Maitri-upanisad, vi, 18. 

5. Ibid., vi, 25 ' 

evarh pranam athorhharam yasmat sarvam an-ekadha, 
yunakti yunjate vapi tasmad yoga iti smrtah. 

6. See M. Hiriyanna, op. cit. f p 205. 

7. Yoga-sutra , ii, S3. 

8. Ibid., ii, 46. 

9- See Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-sutra. ii, 54. 



Chapter Thu teen 

THE RITUALIST PHILOSOPHY OF MIMAMSA 
1 . Vedic Inquire 

The four orthodox schools we have so far con- 
sidered. N>a\a, Yaisesika, Sankh\a, and Yog?, are dstika 
or Vedic onh in name They are orthodox in the 
negative sense that the^s are not heterodox, not an,ti- 
Vedic. In the construction ot their respective world- 
views the\ are not dependent on the Veda, they do not 
profess to interpret the Veda, they do not look to the 
Veda for the justification of their doctrines It is the 
remaining astir a schools to which we now turn, viz 
the Mlmamsa and the Vedanta, mat are strictly Vedic 
traditions. 

We saw, m chapter two, that ‘ Veda 3 in its wider 
sense consists of Mantra, Brdhmana, Ar any aka, and 
Upamsad. The Mantras which are hymns and the 
Brdhmanas which are liturgical texts constitute the 
ritual-sections of the Veda ( karma-kandd ). The Aran - 
yakas which are ‘forest books’ niark the transition to the 
Upanisads. The Upanisads form the knowledge-sec- 
tions of the Veda (jnana-kanda) The ritual sections 
and the knowledge-sections are related as earlier ( purva ) 
and later (uttara) in the logical order. The philosophy 
that is based on the earlier sections is Purva-mimdmsa , 
and the philosophical traditions which are inspired by 
the later sections, the Upanisads, constitute Uttara - 
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mlmamsd Since UttaramTmamsa is known bv its 
more usual name ‘Vedanta , Purva-mlmamsa is refer- 
red to generally as Mlmamsa which is a shorter name 
Mlmamsa, means ‘inquiry , ‘investigation’ The 
main objective of the Mlmamsa svstem is to establish 
the authority of the Veda , and to make out that the 
Veda teaches ritual. Hence, this system is also known 
as Karma-mlmdmsd As for its philosophical position, 
it is more or less similar to the pluralistic realism of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

The history of V edic interpretation is as old as the 
Veda itself. The Brdhmanas 3 which are liturgical 
manuals, themselves seek to rationalize the rituals. 
Further systematization of the Vedic rituals is to be 
found m what are known 4 as the Srauta-sutras . The 
first systematic work on Mlmamsa, however, is that of 
Jaimini which is called the Purva-mimamsd-sutra ( c 
400 B.C ) . This book of aphorisms consists of twelve 
chapters (adhydyas), each chapter is divided into sections 
( pddas ), and each section into topics (adhikaranas) . 
Jaimini’s work contains nearly one thousand adhikar- 
anas, and is the longest of the Sutra-works. The pro- 
cedure of exposition followed in each adhikarana is as 
follows : (i) first, a Vedic sentence is taken up as the 
subject for investigation : this sentence forms the visaya- 
ydkya (the text offering the subject for discussion) of 
the adhikarana ; (ii) then, a doubt (sarhsaya) is raised 
in regard to the correct meaning of the Vedic sentence; 
(iii) this js followed by the statement of the prima facie 
view (purva-paksa ); (iv) this is refuted next (uttara- 
paksa); and finally (v) the conclusion (nirnaya) is 
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established. These are called the five limbs of an 
adJnkmana; and it will be seen how the method followed 
in the Mlmdmm-sutia is philosophical In the several 
chapters of his work, Jaimini discusses philosophical 
topics, and even the discussion of ritual has methodo- 
logical value for philosophizing in general. The 
M # m dmsd-su tra has had several commentators. One of 
the early commentaries was by Upavarsa, which is not 
extant The earliest extant commentary is by Sabara 
(e. 200 A.D.). Sahara’s commentary was interpreted 
by two great scholars, Prabhakara ( c 650 AD) and 
Rumania Bhatta (c. 700 AD.). Since there are differ- 
ences between the two interpretations, two sub-schools 
came into existence named after the two scholars : the 
sub-schools are called the Prabhakara and the Bhatta 
respectively. There is also stated to be a third way 
shown by one Murari Misra. Prabhakara’ s work bears 
the title BrhatV And Kumarila Bhatta’ s explanation 
is in three parts -Sloka-vartika, T antra-v dr tika, and Tup - 
tlkd. Prabhakara’s Brkati was commented on by Salika- 
natha in his Rpivimald In an independent manual 
Prakai ana-pan aka. , the same author expounds the epis- 
temological and metaphysical views of his teacher Of 
the works of Kumarila Bhatta, the Sloka-vartika was 
commented on by Parthasarathi Misra in his Nyaya- 
ratndkara , and by Sucarita Misra in his Kdsika , the 
T antra-vartika was commented on by Somesvara in his 
Nydyasudha or Rdnaka : and the Tup-tlkd was commen- 
ted on by Venkatesvara Diksita in his Vartikabharana. 
Besides the commentaries, there are popular introduc- 
tory texts: among these are: the Mtmdmsdnydya-pra - 
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ka.sa of Apadeva, the Artha-sangraha of Laugaksi Bhas- 
kara, the Mhnamsa-paribhasa of Raghunatha, and the 
Mdnameyodaya of two scholars bearing the name 
Narayana. 

2. Knowledge and its Sources 

The epistemological questions are supremely im- 
portant for Mlmamsa because its main aim is to establish 
the absolute validity of verbal testimony in the form of 
the Veda. In order that the Mlmamsa apotheosis of 
the authority of the Veda may be made clear, let us con- 
sider first its teaching about knowledge in general and 
its sources Wherever there are differences between the 
two schools of Mlmamsa, the Prabhakara and the 
Bhatta, we shall indicate them 

The JPrabhakara view of cognition or knowledge 
is that it is an attribute of the self which, in this school, 
is identified with egoity ( ahankdra ). In a cognitive 
process of the form ’ I know the pot, 1 there are three 
factors, viz *T ’ which is the subject (egoity), knowledge , 
which is the attribute of the subject, and pot which is 
the object. Of these 1 three, it is knowledge alone that 
is self-luminous, the subject or the self is not self- 
luminous, because it is the substance to which the attri- 
bute, knowledge belongs, and substance is not attribute. 
There are other attributes also for the self— attributes 
such as desire, aversion, etc.; all these result for the self 
when it gets conjoined with the mind. In a cognitive 
act, then, the cognition reveals all the three factors, viz 
itself which is self-luminous, egoity as its locus, and 
.the object (in the example, pot) as the content. In all 
F 16 
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knowledge, therefore, there is a triple revelation (tri- 
puti-jnana); knowledge reveals itself, and in doing so 
it reveals both the subject and the object simultaneously 
with itself. 

The Bhatta school presents a different view of 
cognition and of the self. The self, here, is not com- 
pletely inert or non-luminous, it is a composite of con- 
sciousness and inertness. Like the glow-worm, it is a 
mixture of light and darkness There are two elements 
in the self, the substance-element and the knowledge-ele- 
ment To the former belongs cognizedness, and to the 
latter cognizership. In what may be called ‘self -conscious- 
ness’ or ‘I-notion’, the self is both subject and object. 
The expression ‘I know myself’ is evidence to show that 
the object of cognition, here, is the self. In all objective 
cognitions, such as ‘I know the pot”, there are two ele- 
ments— the self-awareness and .the object-awareness. 
There can be no object-awareness without self-aware- 
ness. But this does not mean that .the self is known as 
the subject knowing. The fact of knowing itself is not 
known at the time of knowing. It is from the known- 
ness of the object that the knowledge has to be inferred. 
Knowledge can reveal objects; it cannot reveal itself. 
So, the mode by which the self is known is as the object 
of The ‘I-notion*. And, in order that the self may know 
itself, it must be aware, at the same time, of some object 
or other. 

Valid cognition .is prama ; and pramana is the 
instrument or source of valid cognition. The Bhatta x 
school recognizes six pramanas : perception (pratyakya) 
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inference (anumana), comparison (upamana), testimony 
(sabda), presumption (arthapatti), and non-cognition 
(anupalabdhi). 1 - The Prabhakara school admits the 
first five into its scheme, and excludes the last one, i . e . 
non-cognition . 

(i) Perception (pratyaksa ). This is defined in the 
same way as in the Nyaya system. The distinction bet- 
ween two stages in perception, indeterminate and de- 
terminate, is also recognized; but the explanation offer- 
ed here is different from that of the Nyaya. Indeter- 
minate perception, according to the Bhatta view, is 
simple observation or mere awareness (< dlocana ), com- 
parable to the cognition of a new-born child. The 
knowledge at this stage is vague and indefinite. The 
class-characteristics and the specific features are not 
presented; what is apprehended is the individual object 
in which these characteristics and features subsist. The 
Prabhakara view holds that in indeterminate perception 
the class characteristics and specific features are pre- 
sented; only they are not recognized as such. This be- 
comes possible in determinate perception where other 
objects of the same class are remembered, and the re- 
semblances and differences are taken note of- 

According to MImaihsa, then, the stage of inde- 
terminate perception is not what has to be inferred on 
the basis of tthe subsequent determinate perception as 
it is for Nyaya; it is an experienced stage in perception. 
Also, it is maintained, here, that indeterminate percep- 
tion can serve as the basis for action. 

Perception is possible only of objects that are pre- 
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sent and are fit to be perceived. One o£ the super- 
normal modes of perception recognized m Nyaya is 
yogic perception. This the Mimamsaka (follower of 
MImamsa) does not accept. According to him, it is 
only the Veda that can yield knowledge of distant 
objects, and of past and future events. The sense-organs 
and the mind have their limitations. No measure of 
training can offset these limitations. 

(ii) Inference (anumana). In regard to inference 
also there is not much difference between the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa views. Sahara in *his commentary 
on the Mimamsa-sutra defines inferential cognition 
thus ; ‘When a universal relation is known to exist bet- 
ween two things, on the perception of one of them, the 
cognition of the other is inferential ‘cognition .’ 2 A 
distinction is made by Sahara between two kinds of 
inference : the one based on directly perceived relation- 
ship {pratyaksatodrsta) , where both the relata are per- 
ceptible objects, and the one based on generalized re- 
lationship (samanyatodrsta), where the terms related 
are not what are perceived but abstract concepts. 

The relation between the hetu ( probans ) and the 
sadhya (probandum), is, thus, the ground of inference. 
It is a necessary relation, and Prabhakara says that it 
must be unfailing, true, and permanent, e.g. the rela- 
tion which obtains between cause and effect, whole and 
parts, substance and quality, class and individuals, etc. 
Prabhakara considers necessity as the essential feature 
of inference. Kumar iR Bhatta thinks that novelty too 
is necessary for inference, as for all valid knowledge. 
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(lii) Comparison { upamdna ). The Mimamsa 
account of comparison differs from that of the Nyaya. 
Let us explain with the help of the example which we 
gave in this connection. According to the Nyay&, the 
townsman who goes to the forest and sees the gavaya 
(wild cow), remembers the information given by the 
forester that the gavaya is an animal similar to the cow, 
and now knows that the word gavaya denotes the wild 
animal. 

The Mimamsa offers a different version of this pra- 
marta. Going to the forest, the townsman sees the 
gavaya and notices its similarity to the cow. And then 
he compares the cow with the gavaya and knows that 
the cow resembles the gavaya. This cognition is the 
result of upamdna (comparison) . a The judgement, 
“The cow is like the gavaya, is not bom of perception, 
because the cow about which the judgement is made, is 
not an object presented to sense. Nor is it a case of 
inference, for there is no universal relation ( vydpti ) 
involved. It is the result of comparison. 

(iv) Presumption (arthapatti). Presumption or 
postulation is a distinctive pramdna , according to both 
the Prabhakara and the Bhatta schools, over and above 
the four sources of knowledge recognized by the Nyaya 
system. 

Presumption is the postulation of what explains 
through the knowledge of what is to be explained. 
When a certain fact is to be explained, we presume 
something which explains it. Arthapatti is that process 
of knowledge which makes something intelligible by 
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postulating something else. When it is known that a 
particular person is alive and when he is not to be found 
in his house, we presume, in order to reconcile the two 
facts of his being alive and of his absence from home, 
that he must be somewhere outside his house. The 
knowledge of what is to be explained, i.e. the absence 
from home of the person who is alive, is instrumental 
to the knowledge of what explains, i.e. that the person 
exists somewhere outside the house. 

This is the Bhatta account of presumption. The 
Prabhakara view introduces the element of doubt. In 
the example, the doubt will be of the form, “Since the 
person is not in his house, is he alive at all ?” But this 
doubt stays only until the presumption is made, that 
the person is somehwere outside. 

(v) Non-cogmtion ( anupalabdhi ) The Bhatta 
school adds this as a pramdna to the five sources of know- 
ledge listed by the Prabhakara, and so, non-cognition 
is described as the sixth avenue of knowledge (sastha- 
pramdna). It is the pramdna for non-existence. The 
existence of a thing is known through the other pra- 
mdnas , perception, etc.; its non-existence is known 
through non-cognition. In a particular locus, say, a 
hall, there is the non-existence, say, of an elephant. 
How is this non-existence known ? It is known by non- 
cognition, says the Bhatta school. 

In the Nyaya system, non-existence is considered 
to be a category, but no separate pramdna is admitted 
for cognizing it. When one sees the bare floor of the 
hall, he sees it also as qualified by the non-existence of 
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the elepnant. In other words, the floor is percevied* as 
qualified by the non-existence of the elephant. Since 
the qualities of an object are given in the perception 
of that object, the quality called non-existence is also 
made known by the perception of the locus of non-exis- 
tence. The particular sense-contact for the perception 
of non-existence is adjunct-substantive relation ( vise - 
sana-visesya- h hava) 

As for the Prabhakara school, it does not recognize 
non-existence as a category. An object is known to be 
existent with reference to itself and non-existent with 
reference to other objects. The non-existence of a 
thing is the existence of another. The non-existence 
of the elephant, m the present instance, is but the bare 
floor. It is the perception of the bare locus that makes 
known the non-existence of the counter-correlate, i.e. 
the elephant. 

Rejecting the rival view, the Bhatta maintains that 
non-cognition is a distinctive pramdna. Since non- 
existence is what is cognized, the means for cognizing 
it should be of the nature of non-existence, i.e. the non- 
existence of cognition. Just as non-cognition cannot 
account for the cognition of positive entities, positive 
pi amanas cannot serve as the means for cognizing nega- 
tive facts. Negative facts are apprehended through 
non-cognition. 

Postponing the consideration of verbal testimony 
(sab da) which is the most important pram&qa to the 
next section, we shall discuss here the Mimdmsd views 
about truth and error. 
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True knowledge is that which is uncontradicted or 
unsublated and also new or novel. It should not be 
sublated~by~ subsequent knowledge (abddhita); and it 
should relate to what is not already known (anadhigata). 
"I he condition of novelty serves to exclude memory 
{smrti) from the sphere of valid knowledge; memory 
is not new knowledge. This is according to Kumarila 
Bhatta. Prabhakara does not consider novelty as a 
condition of \alid knowledge. All knowledge or ex- 
perience ( anubhuti ) is valid, irrespective of the fact 
whether the object which the knowledge relates, to is 
already known or not. But, even according to Prabha- 
kara, memory is excluded because it is dependent on a 
previous experience, and is itself not experience. 

If all experience or knowledge is valid, how does 
error or invalidity arise ? The two schools of Mimamsa 
offer different theories of error. 

The Prabhakara view is that of akhyati (non- f 
apprehension), similar r to the theory of Sankhya. Ac-; 
cording to the, Prabhakara, as we have seen, there is 
only a two-fold classification of cognition into valid 
cognition and memory; there is no third category of 1 
delusive cognition. A cognition may be less than true, 
but never untrue. What is called delusive cognition 
is really a composite of two cognitions. In the nacre- 
silver example, when the judgement “This is silver** is 
made, we have two cognitions— the perceptual cognition 
of the ‘ this * and the memory cognition of the “silver*’. 
The cognition of the “this” is perceptual, because there 
is sense-contact with what is in front. The cognition 
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of the “silver” is a memory being generated by a sense- 
impression called up by similarity between nacre and 
silver Neither of these cognitions is untrue. But 
because the perceiver of the “this” does not at the time 
recognize the remembered silver as the “remembered”, 
he is not able to see .the separateness or non-relation of 
the two cognitions, and their respective contents. In 
other words, there is the non-apprehension of their non- 
relation ( asamsargdgraha ), and this is responsible for 
what is usually spoken of as error. The element of 
error lies m the empirical usage of the “this” and fhe 
“silver” as being appositional, and not in the cognitions 
themselves. From the point of view of cognitions there 
is no error at all. 

The Bhatta view of error is known as viparita-khyati 

OSH#** 1 *' *" — ■ ** ^ 

(apprehension otherwise), which is, in essence, indis- 
tinguishable from the anyatha-khyati doctrine of the 
Nyaya system. Like the Prabhakara, the Bhatta distin- 
guishes the two elements — 1 11 this” and “silver”. The 
“this” is the seen object, and the “silver” is what is re- 
membered. But, while for the Prabhakara error lies 
in a failure to apprehend that the two elements are not 
related, for the Bhatta it arises out of wrongly relating 
the “this and the silver” as subject and predicate. It is 
because of this that nacre is cognized differently as silver. 
According to the Prabhakara, error does not infest our I 
cognitions, which are all of them valid; the distinction 
between truth and error is pertinent only to our practice: 
the useful is true, and the not-useful is false. Accord- 
ing to the Bhatta school, the fruitfulness or otherwise 
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of cognitions is only a consequence, there is logical 
error as such and it can be distinguished from what is 
logically true. 

Is validity or truth intrinsic or extrinsic to know- 
ledge ? Similarly, is invalidity or error intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic? The MImamsa view is that validity is intrin- 
sic to knowledge, and invalidity extrinsic (pramdnyam 
svatah apramanyam paratah). Knowledge is self -valid 
both m respect of its generation ( utpattau ) and cogni- 
tion (j nap tau). The causes which give rise to know- 
ledge themselves account for its validity : no other 
factor is necessary for making the knowledge true. 
Similarly, when the knowledge is known, its truth 
also is known. And so, validity is intrinsic to know- 
ledge. We presume that all knowledge is valid; we do 
not ask why it is valid. It is only where there is failure 
we seek for a cause thereof; and we find the cause in 
the instrument of knowledge. In the case of the nacre- 
silver example, we trace the cause of invalidity to de- 
fective eyesight. How is this invalidity discovered? 
It is discovered when the silver-cognition is known to 
be incompatible with the subsequent nacre-cognition. 
Thus, according to MImamsa, truth is natural to know- 
ledge, it Is only error that is unnatural. 

3 . Supremacy of the Veda 

The supreme pramdna for the MImamsaka is sab da 
(testimony). The Veda which constitutes the highest 
testimony is not a human production ( apauruseya ), and 
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is eternal (mtya). The Veda is not a human produc- 
tion because no man is mentioned as its author. Not 
only is the Veda not a human production, it is not also 
a composition of God. There is no need to postulate 
a god as the author of the Veda, for the Veda is eternal. 

The eternality of the Veda is sought to be establi- 
shed on the strength of a certain philological theory. 
The Mimamsaka believes that the relation between a 
word and its meaning is natural and therefore eternal. 
1 he letters which constitute a word are partless ( nirava - 
yava), omnipresent (. sarvagata ), and eternal (mtya). A 
letter (vai na) is an articulate sound, and should be dis- 
tinguished from the mode of utterance (dhvani) The 
sound a, for instance, may be uttered in several tones 
and in many ways, but yet it is the same sound. A 
word is only an aggregate of letters. The meanings 
that words express are universal. The w T ords are eternal 
and the universals are eternal; therefore, the relation 
between them is also eternal. 

With this much it cannot be proved that the Veda 
is eternal. If the eternality of the letters and words 
and of their relation to things were the ground for hold- 
ing that the Veda is eternal, then we must say that all 
literary works are eternal. That, however, is not the 
teaching of Mimamsa. The permanence of words pro- 
vides only a negative argument. Just because the Veda 
consists of words, it need not be held that the Veda is 
non-eternal. The reason why the Veda alone is con- 
sidered to be eternal, and not the other literary works, 
is that the particular order (dnupurvT) in which words- 
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occur in the Veda is permanent. The words were not 
arranged by any agent, human or divine. 

The Veda is self-revealed and self-valid. In fact; 
all knowledge, as we have seen, is self-valid. If this be 
the case, then it can be readily seen that the Veda has 
intrinsic validity. But, what then is the distinction of 
the Veda ? While the other types of knowledge may 
sometimes fail to be valid on account of some defect in 
their source, the Veda is never invalid. The defective- 
ness of source cannot be alleged in the case of the Veda , 
because the Veda has no source. It has already been 
shown that the Veda is self-existent and self-established. 
Nor may it be urged that there is a possibility of the 
Veda coming into conflict with the other pramanas like 
perception; for while the other pramanas have the sen- 
sible world as their sphere, the Veda relates to what is 
super-sensible It may be asked : is not the Veda vitia- 
ted because of self-discrepancy ? The reply is that there 
is no self-discrepancy whatsoever in the Veda . Only, 
we must understand the meaning of the Veda aright. 
In fact, the chief aim of Mimariisa is to frame rules of 
interpretation which will help in unravelling the true 
purport of the Veda. 

What is the purport of the Veda ? The Mimamsa 
view is that the Veda teaches dharma (religious duty). 
What is dharma ? It is what is enjoined in the Veda 
0 codana-laksano-ithah ). Vedic command is in the form 
of both do’s and don'ts. The positive command is 
called vidhi 3 and the negative command nisedha * The 
commands of the Veda should not be mistaken for those 
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of ordinary morality It is true that ordinary morality 
is required for a man before he gams competence to 
perform the rituals enjoined in the Veda. But the 
rituals themselves belong to the supernatural order. 
Dhaima, therefore, is religious duty By performing 
it, what one acquires is uncommon merit The aim of 
the Veda is to impel man to perform dhaima. 

To be sure, there are in the Veda passages which 
are non-mjunctive m character— passages such as those 
m the Upanisads discussing the nature of the Self. Even 
in the ritual-sections of the Veda there are assertive 
statements regarding the deities and the accessories of 
sacrifice. But these texts have no independent purport, 
according to MImamsa They are to be ccnstiued m 
conjunction with some injunction or otliei. If the 
Veda were to stop with talking about existent entities 
( siddha ) it would be of no use at all. To describe what 
already is is not the purpose of the Veda ; its purpose is 
to prescribe what-is-to-be-accomplished (bhavya). 

We have seen that there are botn positive and 
negative commands m the Veda. The positive com- 
mands are of various kinds : (I) There are some which 
prescribe obligatory duties (nitya-karma). ‘Offer twi- 
light prayers everyday’ is one such command. Another 
is * ‘Perform the Agmhotra as long as you live.' Obedi- 
ence to such commands does not depend upon the 
option of the individual. He who is eligible to per- 
form them ought to perform them unconditionally. (2) 
The second kind of command relates to occasioned rites 
( nahnittika-karma ). These are not daily duties, but 
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rituals which should be observed on occasions, as, for 
instance, the ceremonial bath during the eclipses. 
These are also obligatory. (3) The third variety of 
Vedic injunctions consists of those which prescribe op- 
tional rites (kamya-karma), e.g. ‘Let him who desires 
heaven perform the jyotistoma’ is not obligatory- If a 
person desires heavenly enjoyment, he has to offer this 
sacrifice; otherwise not. The injunctions of obligatory 
and occasioned rites are categorical imperatives; those 
which are concerned with optional rites are hypotheti- 
cal imperatives. The performance of the first two 
varieties of rites does not lead to any merit; but their 
non-performance will result in demerit. If the optio- 
nal rites are not performed, there is no demerit; but if 
they are performed, there accrues merit. * 

An interesting question at this stage is this : a sacri- 
fice is a set of actions; an action comes to an end as soon 
as it is performed; the result of a sacrifice is generally 
to be reaped not immediately after its performance, but 
at a future date; especially, what is regarded as the 
supreme end of all sacrifices, heaven, can be gained only 
after death; how, then, can a sacrifice which comes to 
an end here and now produce a result elsewhere and 
hereafter ? The solution to this problem is to be found * 
in the conception of what is called apurva (unseen 
potency)- A sacrifice, as soon as it is performed, gene- 
rates an unseen potency in the soul of the sacrificer which 
endures till the appropriate reward is reaped. It is 
the apurva , then, that bridges the time-gulf between a 
sacrifice and its fruit. 
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The two schools of Mimamsa differ on the ques- 
tion as to what prompts a man to obey the commands 
of the Veda. The Bhatta view is that the motive for 
carrying out Vedic commands is provided by the desire 
that is in man for. acquiring pdeasure and avoiding pain. 
The natural desire for pleasure is taken advantage of by 
the Veda , and it tells man : ‘Do this, and you will 
achieve your end/ So, the knowledge that the per- 
formance of an action is the means to attain what he 
desires ( istasddhanatd-jndna ) is what makes a man per- 
form that action. This is true in the case of Vedic 
sacrifices also. The Prabhakarar'does not agree with 
this view. He argues that the Veda is not so impotent 
as to depend on human will or- desire for its fulfilment. 
The mandate of the Veda is impervious It is only re-" 
verence for the mandate that should serve as the motive 
for obeying it The knowledge that ‘this duty is to be 
done by me 1 { kaiyata-jnana ) is the sole motive for obedi- 
ence to Vedic commands . As regards the necessity for 
obeying the Veda, however, there is no difference of 
opinion between the two schools. 

4 . Metaphysics 

The metaphysical position of the Mimamsa is rea r 
lism, similar to that of the N yaya-V aisesika. 

On -the strength of very much the same arguments 
as those advanced by the Nyaya-V aise§ika, the Mimamsa 
refutes the idealistic schools of Buddhism. The ex- 
ternal world cannot be dismissed as a chimera. Cogni- 
tions cannot hang in the air, as it were; they must have 
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a basis. They must refer to things in the external 
world. The world is real, and is independent of the 
minds that perceive it. The mind does not invent its 
object; it only discovers it 

The categories, according to the Prabhakara school, 
are eight : substance ( dravya ), quality {guna), action 
{kai ma), generality {samanya), inherence (paratantrata ), 
potency ( sakti ), similarity {sddrsya), and number 
(sankhyd). 

The first three categories are conceived more or 
less in the Nyaya-Vaisesika fashion: Generality {samanya) 
is what exists wholly in each individual, and can be 
perceived, it has no existence apart from the individuals. 
Inherence {paratantrata or samavdya) is the relation bet- 
ween inseparables, such as the universal and the parti- 
cular. It is not eternal, because it obtains between 
what are perishable as well. Potency {sakti) is the 
power which subsists in substances, qualities, actions, 
and generalities. It is either natural {sahaja) or occa- 
sioned ( ddheya ) It is eternal in things that are eternal, 
and non-eternal in the others. It is inferred from the 
effects it produces. Similarity {sddrsya) is not the same 
as class-nature or generality : it is not only individuals 
that can be similar, but genera also. Similarity cannot 
be known through perception; it is ascertained through 
inference, comparison, or testimony. Number {san- 
khyd), which is one of the qualities in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, is here reckoned as a separate category. 

The Bhatta school accepts only five categories : the 
first four of the ones already mentioned, and the fifth 
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which is the negative category of non-existence. In 
the place of inherence, the relation of identity in diffe- 
rence (b he dab he da) is made the pivotal concept. Simi- 
larity is regarded as nothing more than the common 
characteristics of two or more similar objects. And, 
potency and number are considered to be qualities. 

The general view in Indian thought m regard to 
the world that it is periodically created and dissolved 
is not acceptable to the Mimamsa. There is neither 
creation ( srstt ) nor dissolution (jpralaya) of the universe 
as a whole Never was the world otherwise that what 
it is at present (na kadacit anidrsam jagat). The world- 
process is perpetual. And so, there is no need to postu- 
late a God as its creator. Nor is it necessary to assume 
the existence of God as the source of the Veda , for the 
Veda is eternal, and is not a composition of any being, 
human or divine. God is not required either for bring- 
ing unto the agents of Vedic sacrifices the appropriate 
rewards; for this is accomplished by the unseen potency 
(i apurva ) given rise to by the ritual acts themselves. 
Not only is the idea of God found to be superfluous in 
the Mimamsa system, even the deities for whom sacri- 
fices are offered pale into insignificance. The impor- 
tant thing is the performance of sacrifice; whether there 
are deities or not is a matter of little consequence. 
When . a sacrificer offers the sacrificial material saying, 
for instance, “This is for Indra, svaha (indray a svaha ),” 
he need not worry himself over the question whether 
there is such a being called Indra or not. The gods 
are only grammatical datives, mere adjuncts of sacrifice. 

F. 17 
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The self or soul is one of the substances, according 
to the MImamsa. It is distinct from the physical body, 
the sense-organs, and the mind. It is a permanent 
entity, an eternal being. It is both the agent of actions 
and the enjoyer of the fruits of actions. It migrates 
from one body into another; it goes to heaven and 
enjoys there; it is finally released from the bondage of 
karma . There is a separate soul in each body Hence, 
there is a plurality of souls 


5 The Way of Works 


It is quite possible that the ultimate aim of man, 
according to the MImamsa in the early stages of its 
development, was enjoyment m heaven (svarga). But 
subsequently, the 'Mimamsakas gave up this view and 
fell in line with the other systems m holding release 
( moksa ) to be the final human goal. Even after this 
change, - they, however, insisted that the performance 
of Vedic works was the only way to gaining release. 


The MImamsa view, as we had occasion to point 
out, is that the entire Veda has ritual action {karma) 
for purport The aim of the Veda is to prescribe cer- 
tain actions, and prohibit certain ’others. Injunction 
or command ( codana ) is the soul of the Vedic texts 
The end that is achieved through the performance of 
the acts enjoined by the Veda is prosperity {ahhyudaya) 


here and in a hereafter. But even release ( mhsreyasa . 
moksa) is to be gained through the Vedic rites alone. 


It is true that release implies freedom from karma , both 


in the sense of action and in the sense of the fruit of 
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action ^consisting in merit {puny a) and demerit {papa). 
This, however, is to be achieved by performing the 
duties ordained in the Veda. Of the three kinds of 
positive commands noticed earlier, the seeker after re- 
lease has to refrain from the optional rites ( kamya - 
karma), because he has not to accumulate any fresh 
merit But he has to perform the obligatory {mtya) 
and occasioned {naimattika) rites, because their non- 
performance would bring in demerit, and their per- 
formance does not result in any merit. The prohibited 
deeds {pratisiddha-karma ) he ought not to perform, be- 
cause their performance would lead to the acquisition 
of demerit, and the consequent suffering in hell. If 
the aspirant for moksa follows this pattern of life, he 
will find that when he has reached the end he is left 
with a nil-balance of karma. And, with the falling off 
of his present body, there will be no more samsdra for 
him Thus, it is by an unremitting execution of the 
Vedic commands that release is to be gained. Like 
prosperity, argues the Mimamsaka, release is what-is- 
to-be-accomplished, and what-is-to-be-accomplished re- 
quires action for its accomplishment. 

The element of value in the Mimamsa 'system is 
that it has formulated rules of Vedic interpretation. 
Just as grammar is necessary for understanding lang- 
uage and literature, so is semantics. In so far as 
Mimamsa inquires into the meaning of meaning, it has 
philosophical value. The technique of inquiry devised 
by Mimamsa is applied by the schools of Vedanta in 
their task of interpreting the Vedic teaching. Only, 
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the conclusions at which they arrive are different from 
the doctrines of the Mxmaifasa. 

NOTES 

1 . Manameyodaya, Introduction, 15 : 

praiyaksarvumanarn ca sab dam copamitis-tatha , 
mthapattvr-abhavas-ca pramandni maariam. 

2 Sabara-bhdsya, I, i, 5. 

3 Manameyodaya f Upamana, 1. 



Chapter Fourteen 
THE1STIG VEDANTA 

1 - The Vedantic Canon 

The term ‘Vedanta’ means primarily the Upamsads 
which constitute ‘the Veda-end’. It also is the name of 
the different schools of philosophy which are founded 
on the Upamsads. In our study of the Upamsads we 
saw that the ultimate Reality, Brahman , is conceived in 
these texts in two ways, as cosmic (saprapahca) and as 
acosmic ( nisprapartcd ). The theistic traditions in 
Vedanta sponsor the cosmic view; the non-dualistic 
tradition which is Advaita considers the acosmic view 
to be the higher, and therefore more adequate to the 
nature of the ultimate Reality. 

Before we turn to a study of the Vedantic traditions, 
let us consider what, the -basic texts of Vedanta are. 
The basic texts of Vedanta are three : the Upamsads, 
the Bkagavad-gita, and the Brahma-siCtra . Together 
they are referred to as the prasthana-traya, the triple 
canon of Vedanta. The Upanisads constitute the 
sruti-prasthdna : srutt means literally the ‘heard’, and 
the Veda is sruti . Since the Upanisads are the sum- 
mils of the Veda (sruti-siras) and therefore are parts of 
it, they are described as the sruti-prasthana ( prasthana 
means foundation’). The Bhagavad-gltd comes next 
only to the U panisads . It is assigned a status which is 
almost equal to that of the Upanisads. As this text 
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forms part of the Mahdbhdraia which is a smrti (the 
remembered, i.e. a secondary text based on the Veda), 
it is called smrti-prasthana. The third of the canoni- 
cal texts is the Brahma-sutra which is regarded as the 
nyaya-prasthana , because it sets forth the teachings of 
Vedanta in a logical order. This work is known by 
other names also : V edanta-sutra, since it is the apho : 
ristic text on Vedanta; Sariraka-sutra, since it is con-, 
cerned with the nature and destiny of the embodied 
soul, Bhiksu-sutmj, since those who are most competent 
to study it are the renunciaies (monks, sannyasins); 
Uttara-mimamsti-sutra, since it is an inquiry into the 
final sections of the Veda. 

The author of the Brahma-sutra is Badarayana 
whom Indian tradition identifies with Vyasa, the arran- 
ger or compiler of the Veda A verse in the Bhamatl 
which is Vacaspati Misra’s commentary on Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra describes Vyasa as the 
incarnation or Visnu’s cognitive energy (jhanasakty ~ 
avatar a) In the Brahma-sutra (c. 400 B C ), Bada- 
rayana strings together the leading concepts of Vedanta 
in an ordered manner The Sutra is an exquisite gar- 
land made out of Upanisad-blossoms. It is divided into 
four chapters ( adhydyas ); each chapter consists of four 
parts ( padas ); each part has a number of sections 
( adhikaranas ); and each section has one or more aphor- 
isms (sutras). According to Sank ara, the number of 
sections is lj^ The total number of aphorisms is 555. 
In the first chapter which is on ‘harmony' ( samanvaya ), 
it is shown that the Vedantic texts, taken as a whole, 
have for their purport Brahman , the non-dual Reality. 
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it should rather be conceived on the analogy of an 
organism involving internal differentiation. Brahman 
is a substance bearing attributes, some of which are 
themselves substances. As thus endowed with attributes,, 
it is the 'qualified’ (visista), although 'non-dual' 
(advatta); it is not the undifferentiated consciousness 
(ntruUesa-caManya), as in Advaita. It is difficult to 
find air - equivalent English expression for the term 
Visistddvaita; we may, however, render it as 'organismal 
non-dualism/ 

Visistadvaita on its religious side is a Vaisnava 
cult, and may be traced to a long line of teachers and 
saints In the B hagavata-purana it is said that devotees 
of Visnu would- appear in South India, on the banks of 
the rivers, Tamrapram, Krtamala, Payasvini, Kaverl, 
and MahanadL 1 The reference is to the Alvars who, 
according to the Vaisnava belief, were incarnations of 
Loid Vlsnu’s attendants such as Adi-sesa and~Garuda, 
and accoutrements such as the conch (sahkha) and the 
discus ( cakra ). The Alvars, twelve m number includ- 
ing a woman-saint, were bom in all classes and strata 
of society, and in areas widespread in the South They 
were peripatetic saints, visiting the holy places de- 
dicated to Visnu, and singing his praise in Tamil com- 
positions. The collection of the hymns of the Alvars 
consists of four parts, each numbering a thousand 
stanzas. Hence, the work is called the Nalayira-divya- 
prabandham . (The Book of Four-thousand Divine 
Stanzas)- It is not any consistent philosophy that one 
should expect from the outpourings of the Alvars, who, 
as their name signifies, were saints ‘who dived into the 
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Divine ' They were immersed in God-love and God- 
bliss; they had no concern other than spreading the 
glory of the Lord. 

In the Visistadvaita tradition the hymns of the 
Alvars are said to constitute the Tamil Veda , and are 
considered to be as authoritative as the prasthana-traya. 
Since there is a double 'source for this Vedantic system— 
the poems in Tamil and the texts in Sanskrit—, the 
system itself is sometimes referred to as Ubhaya-vedanta 
(double Vedanta). And, as authoritative texts in 
Sanskrit, to the triple canon are added the Vaisnava 
Agamas and the Pur anas like the Bhdgavata. 

Ramanuja, the greatest consolidator of Visista- 
dvaita, interprets Vedanta m the light of the tradition 
he inherited. Of the immediate predecessors of Rama- 
nuja, mention Tmay be made of Nathamuni (tenth 
centuiy), a disciple of the last of the Alvars, and Natha- 
mum’s grandson, Yamunacarya, otherwise called Ala- 
vandar. The latter is the author of several manuals on 
Visistadvaita, some of which are : the Agama-pramanya, 
the Gltm tha-sahgi aha , and the Siddhi-traya . Rama- 
nuja claims that in his commentary on the Brahma - 
sutra he only follows the earlier Vrtti of Bodhayana; 
and as teachers who preceded him, he mentions the 
names of Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin, and 
Rharuci. Besides his commentary on the Brahma - 
sutra , which is known as the Srt-bhasya, Ramanuja 
wrote a commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, and several 
manuals such as ,the Veddrtha-sahgraha and the Gadyar 
tray a. Of those who succeeded Ramanuja, Sudarsana 
Suri (1300 AD.) wrote a gloss on the §ri-bhasya, called 
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the St iitaprakdsika;~V edanta. Desika, also called Venkata- 
natha, (b. 1268 A D.) was a polymath and prolific 
writer, among his writings are : an incomplete com- 
mentary on the Srl-bhdsya which bears the title, Tattva - 
ilka, a gloss, Tatparya-candnka, on Ramanuja’s Gita- 
bhasya, and a polemical work, Sata-dusanl, which is in 
the nature of a powerful attack on Advaita Pillailo- 
kacarya, who became the leader of the Tamil school m 
Visistadvaita, is the author of eighteen treatises called 
Rahasyas the chief of these are the A ftha-pancaka and 
the 7 attva-traya. Commentaries on the Upanisads from 
the standpoint of Visistadvaita were written by Ranga- 
ramanuja 

(i) Epistemology. Visistadvaita holds a peculiar 
view of knowledge (jnana). There is knowledge which 
is constitutive of the self, there is also the self’s attri- 
butive knowledge The latter is called dharma-bhuta - 
jnana. If the constitutive or substantive consciousness 
is like light, the attributive consciousness is like lumino- 
sity The self is self-luminous; but it knows the objects 
through its attributive consciousness. The self which 
is of the nature of knowledge can manifest only itself. 
The attributive consciousness can manifest both itself 
and the objects. Its manifestation, however, is not for 
itself, but is for the self. It is not inert (jada ) like the 
objects; nor is it consciousness ( cetana ) like the self. 
It is unlike the self, and yet is not inert It is capable 
of expansion and contraction. In this sense, though it 
is attributive to the self, it may be regarded as a ‘sub- 
stance also. It expands or contracts as the occasions 
demand in empirical knowing Only in the state of 
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release, it becomes all-pervasive . As characterizing 
God, the dhaima-bhuta-jnana is not subject to expan- 
sion and contraction, being always all-pervasive 

The dharma-bhuta-jhana functions through the 
mind in all knowing processes, and in perception, with 
the help of sense-organs In perception, it goes out to 
the object; takes on the latter s form, and as a result 
the object becomes known to the perceiving subject. 
Thus; objective knowledge is a modification of the 
dhai ma-bhuta-jnana. The internal states of the mind, 
such as desire and anger, are also its modes 

Generally, three sources of knowledge are recog- 
nized in Visistadvaita : perception, inference, and ver- 
bal testimony In regard to perception, we need take 
note of only the distinctive teaching about the differ- 
ence between indeterminate (• nirwikalpaka ) and deter- 
minate ( savikalpaka ) stages The mrivikalpaka , here, 
does not mean the perception of an uncharacterized 
mere ‘that’. In fact, all knowledge is of a ‘that-what’, 
and not of a simple ‘that’- There is no indeterminate 
or unqualified knowledge even in the first stage of per- 
ception. Knowledge is always of a qualified object 
( yisisia-vtsaya ). Even when a cow, for instance, is seen 
for the first time, it is seen as an animal with character- 
istic features And so, what is called ‘indeteiininate* 
perception is also perception of a qualified thing. The 
term ‘determinate perception’ only signifies the percep- 
tion of the same object on the second and subsequent 
occasions. According to Visistadvaita, relations are not 
added to things and attributes; they are their very 
nature. And so, even when a thing is perceived for 
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the first time, its relation to its attributes also must be 
perceived* Like the substance and the attribute, the 
relation too is perceived. The difference between 
mnvtkalpaka and savikalpaka lies only in this that, 
while in the latter there is involved' a reference to past 
association of similar things, in the former the present- 
ed object is perceived without reference to the past. 

The doctrine of inference in the school of Visista- 

• • 

dvaita is, in essence, the same as that of the Nyaya. In- 
ference, Tiowever, is not to be used_to prove what is 
super-sensuous or trans-empirical Thus, there can be 
no logical proofs for the existence of God. Inference 
is limited to cases where universal concomitance has 
been established through observation of sensible ob- 
jects- “We do not, therefore, favour,” says Vedanta 
Desika, “inference in regard to what is super-sensuous *” 2 
Inference, on that account, does not become perception, 
because inferential knowledge is not immediate, but 
only mediate. 

Verbal testimony in the form of Scripture is the 
supreme pramdna , since it alone is the means for the 
knowledge of Brahman. The Veda is the authority for 
what is super-sensuous* Since the Agamas, the Epics, 
and the P umnas , as also the hymns of the saints, expound 
the same truth as the Veda, they are also authoritative. 
Yamunacarya argues, in his Agama-prdmanya , that the 
Pdncaratra-agama has the same validity as the Veda , 
because it was revealed by God himself 

All knowledge, according to Ramanuja, is of the 
real. Reality is not made by knowledge, it is only 
revealed by it. Valid knowledge is that which reveals 
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an object as it is, and is useful in practice 4 Knowledge 
gives' us not only a that but also a what . In all know- 
ledge, therefore, that which we apprehend is what can 
be expressed in the subject-predicate mode, e.g* “This 
is a lily, ' “The lily is blue,” etc. Knowledge, thus, is 
always of the complex, and never of the” simple No 
-substance is known without knowing its relation to its 
attribute or mode Knowledge relates to what is as 
what. 

If knowledge is always of the real, how does error 
or illusion arise ^ Strictly speaking, there is no error 
at all. Even m the case of the so-called erroneous cog- 
nition of the form “This is silver/’ where what is there 
in front is nacre, it is not only the “this” that refers 
to what is real, but also “silver” Taking advantage 
of the doctrine of quintuplication, according to which 
in any given gross element the other four elements are 
also present as subordinate parts, the Visistadvaitin 
would say that all things should be present in all things 
In nacre there are particles of silver; and in the so-called 
illusion, “This is silver”, it is the particles of silver that 
are perceived. And so, the silver-cognition in nacre is 
of the “real,” and not of what is fictitious or imaginary. 
To take another example, in a mirage what is seen as 
water is “water”, for in the desert-sand which belongs 
to the category of the element “earth,” there is the 
element of “water” also. Thus, knowledge necessarily 
refers to what is real, even in cases where cognitions are 
considered to be erroneous or misleading. This theory 
of error is known as yathartha-khyati-vdda (the doctrine 
of the apprehension of what is real)- 
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How, then, is the distinction between valid cog- 
nition and erroneous cognition to be accounted for, if 
both refer to what is real? The distinction & not a 
logical one We cannot even say that in erroneous 
cognition, the reference is to a part of what is presented, 
while in valid cognition, the reference is to the whole; 
for in valid cognition too, it is only a part that is per- 
ceived. In nacre, for example, the nacre-particles do 
not constitute the whole of tKe object presented; they 
too are only a part, although the predominant part. 
Psychologically, the explanation for the nacre-silver 
cognition is that on account of greed, defective sense- 
organ, etc, one sees only the silver-element, although 
it is minute, and omits to notice the other elements, 
of which the nacre-element is the major one. The dis- 
tinction between truth and error may also be accounted 
for in terms of success and failure, respectively, in 
practice What is of service in life is regarded as true; 
what fails to serve one’s practical needs is considered 
to be false That is why in the definition of valid 
knowledge we gave, the expression * ‘p ract ically useful” 
is included along with “that which reveals an object; 
as it is.” 

Knowledge normally corresponds to its object. It 
is only m cases where there is doubt or failure in prac- 
tice that there is inquiry into the validity of knowledge. 
So, validity is intrinsic to knowledge, and invalidity is 
extrinsic. Also, validity is known intrinsically, and 
invalidity extrinsically. If validity is known by some 
other cognition, then, there should be admitted another 
cognition to ascertain the validity of the second cogni- 
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tion, and this will lead to infinite regress. If, on the 
other hand, the second or any other subsequent cogni- 
tion is held to be self-valid, then, what reason is there 
to deny self-validity to the first cognition? Thus, the 
Visistadvaita agrees with the Mimamsa in regard to the 
intrinsic nature of validity and the extrinsic nature of 
invalidity. 

(ii) Metaphysics According to Visistadvaita, 
there are three ultimate realities (tattva-traya) : God 
( Isv ara), soul (cit) T and matter (acit) Of these, God 
alone is the independent realitff the other two are 
dependent on him. The relation between God on the 
one hand and the world of souls and matter on the other 
is analogous to the relation between soul (sariri) and 
body {say Ira) God is the soul of souls, and of nature. 

■••"iibmic* samfs . 

These latter are distinct from God, but not separable 
from him. It is not an external relation which merely 
connects them, but the internal relation of insepara- 
bility (> aprthak-siddhi ). The relation of aprthak-siddhi 
is a key-concept in the Visistadvaita philosophy In 
judgments such as “The cow is white" or “Devadatta 
is a man,” what we do is to predicate a mode (prakara) 
or quality ( visesana ), in each case, of a substance (pra- 
kann, visesya). The substance-mode or qualified-qualifi- 
cation relation is an inseparable relation. God as qualifi- 
ed (v.isista) by the world of souls and matter is non-dual 
(advaita)- Hence, the system is called ‘visista-advaita 3 . 

There are two fundamental categories, according 
to Visistadvaita. They are: substance (dravya) and 
non-substance (adravya). The N yaya-V ai^esika cate- 
gories such as quality, action, etc., are brought under 
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the category of non-substance. God or Brahman is the 
supreme substance From the standpoint of God, the 
entire world of souls and matter must be characterized 
as non-substance. But the souls and matter may be 
regarded as relative or dependent substances. They 
are substances in the sense that they are substrates of 
changes or modes. Including God, there are six subs-, 
tances ( dravyas ). The six substances are prakrti 
(primal nature), kSla (time), suddha-sattva (or, nitya- 
vibhuti , pure matter), dharma-bhuta-jhdna (attributive 
consciousness), jiva (soul), and Isvara (God). 

Of the .non-substances- ( adiavyas ), there are ten : 
the five qualities of the elements— sound, touch, colour, 
taste, and smell; the gunas of prakrti , viz. sattva, 
iajas, and tamos ; potency ( sakti ), and conjunction 
(samyoga). 

We shall briefly consider the nature of each of the 
six substances : 

(a) Prakrti. This is primal nature, as in the 
Sahkhya system. But as a category in the V isistddvaita, 
it has certain distinctive features. Sattva , rajas, and 
lamas are the qualities of prakrti, and not its consti- 
tuents. As qualities, they are inseparable from prakrti, 
but not identical with it. Prakrti is not independent 
of spirit, it is subordinate thereto. The relation bet- 
ween spirit and matter, again, is one of inseparability 
(aprt hak-s iddh i) . Visistadvaita accepts the notion of 
causation as transformation or change ( parinama ). 
Nothing comes out of nothing. In the cause the effect 
is latent ( sat-kdrya ). Causation consists in making 
patent what is latent. Hence, creation and dissolution 
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are the appearance and disappearance, respectively, of 
matter, and not the absolute origination and distraction 
thereof 

(b) Kala. Time, like prakrti , is non-conscious 
(jada) substance. It is not on a par with space, because 
while space is derived from prakrti , time is not. Time 
is a co-ordinate of prakrti , and is comprised m Brahman 
What are usually referred to as parts of time, viz 
moments, days, months, etc are modes or evolutes of 
time. Just as prakrlx , time also is subject to change 
( parindma ) 

(c) Sudd ha-sat tv a This is jpure nature as distin- 
guished from prakrti which is the prius of creation. 
It is the stuff of the world of eternal glory (nitya- 
vibhuti), which is above prakrti and extends infinitely 
beyond. The supreme place (parama-pada) known as 
Vaikuntha is located m it. This is the shining spiri 
tual world, the Abode of Visnu-N arayana, and since It 
is made of suddha-sattvaj it is immutable. It is the 
place of plenary joy and felicity for the soul Nitva- 
vibhuti is a non-inert {djada) substance, like dhaima- 
bhuta-]hdna 

(d) Dhaima-bhitta jhdna We have already ex- 
plained the nature of attributive consciousness, and the 
role it plays in Visistadvaita epistemology. It may be 
recalled that dharma-bhuta-jndna is neither inert 
(jada) nor conscious { cetana ): it is non-inert ( a jada } 

Although it is called attributive consciousness’, it is 
both substance and attribute— substance because it is 
the substrate of change, and attribute because it cha- 
racterizes the souls and God. It shows itself ( svayain - 
F. IB 
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prakdsa) and the objects (artha-prakdsaka), but cannot 
know itself The self knows itself, but can- know the 
objects only through the dharma-bhuta-jnana 

(e) Jiva. The soul is of the essence of spirit. It 
is and has knowledge. The soul as knowledge does not 
change, but as having knowledge it changes. The 
soul’s attributive knowledge expands to its fullest extent 
in the state of release, there is nothing then that the 
soul cannot know. In the state of bondage, however, 
the soul’s attributive knowledge is more or less con- 
tracted. The soul m this condition acquires the body 
that befits its past karma , and has to transmigrate from 
one life to another till it attains release. 

The soul is atomic in size. 5 This does not prevent 
it from knowing distant or remote objects, because, as 
we have seen, its attributive consciousness is capable of 
expans on and contraction. Its knowledge is eternal, like 
God s, but on account of its empirical limitation, it 
suffers diminution; aird this defect will be removed when 
the soul’s nature is restored to it in release. Like know- 
ledge, bliss also is a characteristic of the soul. Being 
caught in the transmigratory tract of samsdra , the soul 
goes through pain and suffering which, however, do 
not destroy its nature as bliss. When the cause of dimi- 
nution and limitation is removed in the state of release, 
omniscience and infinite happiness are restored to the 
soul. 

1 he soul is agent ( karta ) and enjoyer ( bhokta ). It 
is free in its volition, indulges m acts of will, and ex- 
periences the fruits of its actions The soul’s freedom of 
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the will in no way affects the absoluteness of God. God 
functions m accordance with the law of karma. The 
iaw xtsell is the expression of his nature. Although he 
is the inner ruler of the soul, it is his will that the soul 
should exercise its freedom of the will 

Experience is the evidence for postulating a plura- 
lity -of souls. The souls are infinite m number, and 
of three classes : (a) the eternal ( nitya ) souls are those 
which have never been m bondage, they dwell in 
Vaikuntha, always m the state of bliss, and are eternally 
free from samsara; (b) the freed ( mukta ) souls are 
those which have already been liberated from bondage; 
they were once bound, but are now free, and (c) the 
bound (baddha) souls are those which continue to re- 
volve m samsdi a on account of ignorance and egoity, 
they are yet to achieve liberation through knowledge 
and devotion 

I he soul is a part ( amsa ) or mode (prakdia) of 
God It depends ( ddheya ) on God who is its support 
{ad ham). The relation between the soul and God is 
one of inseparability (aprthak-siddhi) . The soul is 
related to, and dependent on God, as body ( saiha ) is 
in respect of soul ( sarlrl ). 

(f) Isvara. God, whom Visistadvaita identifies 
with Visnu-Narayana, is the same as the Upanisadic 
Biahman endowed with the eternal attributes of truth, 
goodness, beauty, and bliss. He is saguna (with attri- 
butes},* and not nirgutia (attributeless) When the 
Upamsads declare that Brahman is ntrguna, the mean- 
ing is not that God is devoid of all attributes, but only 
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of those attributes which are despicable and evil (key a). 
There are no realities other than, or apart from God : 
the souls and matter which are reals are within God 
'God is not a distinctionless or homogeneous being, he 
has internal distinctions (svagata-bheda) In the state 
of dissolution ( pialaya ), all things are unmanifest in 
God; creation (sr$ti) consists in the manifestation of the 
world out of God. God is both the material and effi 
cient cause of the world God’s causation, however, 
does not subject him to any substantive change God 
m himself does not change; the entities that are com- 
prehended in him, and of which he is the inspiring 
principle— it is they that change. He is the substance^ 
(prakaii)', they are his modes (prakara) He is the 
controller (my ant a), they are the controlled (niyamya). 
He is the principal (sesi) ; they are the accessories (sesa). 
He is immanent in them, and also transcends them. 

God appears in five forms. (a) There is his tran- 
scendent form which is called para (supreme) God 
as the transcendent possesses six attributes, which are 
knowledge, lordship, potency!" strength, virility, and 
splendour. (b) The grouped form is known as vyuha 
1 here are four grouped forms . Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. The vyuha Vaudeva is 
the same as the transcendent form of God. The other 
three are named after the elder brother, the son, and 
the grandson, respectively, of Krsna There is a dis- 
tinctive function assigned to each of these vyuhas in 
cosmic creation as well as in the act of redeeming souls. 
With Samkarsana, Creation assumes an embryonic form; 
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through Pradyumna the duality of spirit {pur usd) and 
matter {prakrti) makes its first appearance; and finally, 
Aniruddha enables the body and soul to grow. As re- 
gards the process of redemption, Samkarsana promul- 
gates the Vaisnava path {ekantika-marga), Pradyumna 
helps its translation into practice ( tat-knya ), and Ani- 
ruddha brings about the fruit of this practice ( knya - 
phala), which is release. (c) The incarnated forms of 
Visnu are called uibhava They are the avataras des- 
cribed in the Epics and the Pur anas. The principle of 
incarnation is declared by Krsna m the Bhagavad-gita 
thus . “Whenever righteousness declines and wicked- 
ness is on the ascendent, I incarnate myself in every 
age, m order to protect the righteous and punish the 
wicked, and thus firmly establish dharma ” 6 (d) The 

immanent form of God is referred to as the antary&min 
pinner ruler). This forms the theme of a -section of 
the Bi hadai any aka~upam$ad where Brahman is described 
as the inner ruler, immortal. “He who dwells in the 
world, and is within it, whom the world does not. know, 
whose body is the world, and who controls the world 
from within, is the self, the inner ruler, immortal “ 7 
It is the form of God as antarydmm that is favoured 
by those who are given to the practice of meditation, 
(e) The most concrete form of God is in the shape of 
^acred idols. This form is named arcdvatdra. The 
belief is that God descends into the idol and makes it 
divinely alive, so that he may be easily accessible to his 
devotees. In the holy places where the idols are in- 
stalled, they constitute permanent incarnations and re- 
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servoirs of the redemptive mercy of God The signi- 
ficance of the five forms of God is explained by Pillai- 
lokacarya thus : the attempt to comprehend the trans- 
cendent form is like getting water from the other 
world for quenching thirst, the vyuha form is like the 
legendary ocean of milk which also is not easy of 
access, the immanent form is like subterranean water 
which is not readily available to a thirsty man although 
it is right underneath his feet, the incarnated forms 
aie like the floods that inundate the country for a 
while but do not last long; and the area is like the stag- 
nant pool from which anyone anytime could slake his 
thirst 

(111) Practical T caching The stages in the pil- 
grim’s progress to the City of God are kai ma-yoga, 
]iidna-yoga , and bhakti-yoga Karma-yoga is the path of 
disinterested action, action performed without desire 
for its fruit. This discipline results in tire purification 
of mind. It is with a purified mind that one has to 
seek knowledge (]fmna) of one’s true self Jhana-yoga 
in the Visistadvaita does not mean the wisdom of the 
highest Self, Brahman, but self-reflection and self-know- 
ledge. Through j ndna-y og^Tthe^self knows that it" is 
distinct from the body-mind complex, that it is depen- 
dent on God, and that God is the Soul of souls. This 
paves the way for bhakti-yoga the path of devotion. 
Devotion is the intense love of God, and includes, in 
Ramanuja’s system, contemplation of, and meditation 
on God (upasand). One has to listen to the glory and 
grandeur of God, reflect on what one has heard, and 
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continually dwell m mmd on the supreme object of 
devotion. When bhakti matures and becomes complete, 
the soul has a vision of God, gets enraptured, and leads 
thenceforth a transformed life. The final release, how- 
ever, comes only after the death of the body. The 
Visistadvaita denies the possibility of liberation in life 
( jivan-mukti ) The soul, when liberated, goes to Vaiku- 
ntha, God’s own world, with a new non-physical body 
which is pure and perfect; joining the galaxy of the 
eternally released and the already released, it lives in 
the presence of God, enjoying omniscience and all-bliss. 

Besides bhakti-yoga , the Visistadvaita recognizes the 
path of utter submission and self-surrender known as 
prapatti. For the practice of bhakti, qualifications such 
as caste, etc , are required, for following the path ot 
surrender, none whatever. For prapatti there are no 
restrictions of place, time, mode, eligibility, and fruit . 8 
Once the devotee has given up his pride and attachment 
to the ego, and surrendered himself unreservedly to 
God, no further effort is required on his part for being 
saved. What one has to do is simply to resolve ‘ to follow 
the will of God, not to cross his purposes, to believe that 
God will save, to seek help from him and him alone, 
and to yield up one's spirit to him in all meekness. 

"I he devotee who follows the path of pi a patti has no 
attachment even to liberation He is utterly devoid of 
egoity. It is God that lives and moves in him God 
is his All It is the reinstatement and rehabilitation of 
the soul in its rightful place in God that is the goal of 
Visistadvaita 
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3 . DVAIT A- V EDANTA 

Madhva 10 (1199-1278 A.D.), like Ramanuja, identi- 
fied God with Visnu-N arayana ; but unlike the latter’s, 
his system is a radical pluralism Madhva’s Vedanta is 
called Dvaita (dualism), because the concept o£ differ- 
ence (bheda) is foundational to it. Dvaita-Vedanta is 
also a realism, because it believes in the reality of the 
external world. It is a theism, since it fixes its faith 
m a personal God who is the only independent (sva- 
tantia) reality, the other reals being entirely dependent 
on him 

Madhva draws his inspiration from all the texts 
accepted by Ramanuja as the authorities, except the 
Tamil hymns of the Alvars He makes a distinction 
between good scriptures ( sad-dgama ) and bad ones 
(dur-agama). The Veda , the Epics, the Pancaratra- 
dgama, the V is n u -p u ran a, and other texts that follow 
from them are good scriptures. Those texts which ex- 
pound doctrines that are contrary to the teachings of 
the good scriptures are the bad ones. 

The first to expound Dvaita-Vedanta systematically 
was Madhva himself. He wrote twenty-seven - works, 
collectively called Sarvamula. Among these are : com- 
mentaries on ten Upanisads , the Brahma-sutra > and the 
B hagavad-gita, gloss on the first three chapters of the 
Rg-veda , brief expositions of the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavatcr, ten philosophical manuals ( Dasa-prakaranas ) 
expounding the tenets of Dvaita, and the Anu-vya- 
khyana which is a metrical work setting forth the main 
points regarding the purport of the Brahma-sutra. 
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Among the followers of Madhva who expounded the 
system, mention may be made of two Jayatlrtha (1365- 
1388 AD) and Vyasaraya (1478-1539 A.D.) Jaya- 
tlrtha wrote commentaries on almost all the important 
works of Madhva, and also a manual of logic, Pramana- 
paddhati , and one on metaphysics, Vdddvall. His com- 
mentary on the Anu-vyakhyana is called Nyaya-sudha 
which presents a lucid account of Madhva’s philosophy. 
Vyasaraya also known as Vyasatirtha, was a great dia- 
lectician. He wrote nine works, the most important of 
which are : Nydyamrta, Parka-tan dava , and PatparyfL- 
candnka. 

That there is a plurality of reals is the basic doc- 
trine of Dvaita “Diverse are all the things of the world, 
and they possess diverse attributes ” 11 Difference is of 
the very nature of things. While distinguishing things, 
difference distinguishes itself also. There is difference 
between (i) God and soul, (ii) one soul and another, 
(iii; God and matter, (iv) soul and matter, and (v) 
one material thing and another Thus Madhva’s Ve- 
danta is a philosophy of distinctions. The main prin- 
ciples of his philosophy are summarized in the following 
statement contained in a verse attributed to Vyasaraya * 
“In £rl Madhva’s system, Hari (Visnu) is the supreme 
being, the world is real, difference is true, the host of 
souls are dependent on Hari, there are grades of supe- 
riority and inferiority among them, release consists in 
the soul’s enjoyment of its innate bliss, faultless devo- 
tion is the means thereto, perception, inference, and 
verbal testimony are the three ways of knowing, and 
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Hari is knowable only through the Veda.” 

(i) Epistemology Madhva’s system, as is but 
natural, sponsors an unambiguously realistic theory of 
knowledge Without reference to a subject who knows 
and an object that is known, there can be no know- 
ledge And the object of knowledge cannot be a dis- 
tmctionless being, it must always be an entity endowed 
with attributes (savisesa) Objectless ( niruisaya ) know- 
ledge and unqualified ( nirvisesa ) knowledge are impossi- 
ble The object that is known is a determinate entity, 
independent of the knowledge Knowledge does not 
create its object; it only reveals it. It is the object that 
determines the form of knowledge, and not knowledge 
that determines the nature of the object Even as know- 
ledge and the object are real, the relation between them is 
also real, it is not a mere concept. This particular re- 
lation is described as the object-subject-relation (visaya- 
visayl-bhdva) Since knowledge is an attribute of the 
self, the relation connects the subjects too. It is not the 
same relation that obtains in all cases of knowledge; 
for each piece of knowledge, there is a different rela- 
tion. And, the relation does not change or alter the 
terms it relates 

Knowledge belongs to the self, and is not identical 
therewith. It is an attribute of the self, and should be 
distinguished from it. No one says, “I am knowledge/’ 
What is meaningful is the expression “I have know- 
ledge.” Knowledge is an eternal attribute inhering in 
the self. It is self-revealing (sva-prakasa) , and does not 
require to be illumined by another. In revealing its 
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object, it reveals itself as also the self of which it is an 
attribute 

There is an ambiguity m the use of the term 
pramdna Ordinarily, piamana means the instrument 
or source ‘of valid knowledge But, sometimes, the ex- 
pression is employed, m the sense of ‘valid knowledge’ 
its ell This ambiguity is sought to be avoided, in 
Madhva’s system, by the coining of two new expressions : 
nnu- pramdna and kevala-pi omana, the sources of valid 
knowledge are secondary pi arndnas (anu-pramana). 
Kevala-pramdna is defined as the knowledge of ail 
object as it is ( yathartha-jnanam kevalam) and anu- 
piamdna as the means thereto ( tatsadhanam ami-pra - 
man am) The forms of knowledge are three : percep- 
tual knowledge, inferential knowledge, and knowledge 
given rise to by verbal testimony Correspondingly, 
the means of knowledge are three perception ( pra - 
tyaksa), inference ( anumdna ), and verbal testimony 
{sab da) 

(A) Anti-piamana Dvaita- Vedanta agrees with the 
Sankhya and the Visistadvaita in recognizing only three 
means of valid knowledge. Objects of knowledge are 
either immediate or mediate Perception is the means 
for the knowledge of the first kind; and inference is the 
means for the knowledge of the second God can be 
known neither through perception nor through in- 
ference The pramdna that makes known God is 
scriptural testimony. 

(a) Peiception Perceptual cognition is defined as 
knowledge generated by sense-object-contact ( nirdosdr - 
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ihendriya-sannikarm-janyam jfianam) Both the sense 
organ and the object should be free from defects. Only 
then the knowledge that arises from the contact between 
them will be valid. We have now defined perception 
as kevaln-pramdna . The corresponding anu-pramana is 
the contact ( sannikarsa ) The external senses are the 

well-known five cognitive sense-organs Mind ( manas ) 
is considered to be the sixth sense-organ While in the 
case of external perceptions, the mind functions through 
the external sense-organs; m regard to internal percep- 
tions, it itself becomes the instrument of knowledge. 
Besides the mind, the sakstn or the intuitive faculty is 
recognized as the purest sense-organ. The function of 
the sak$in is required for all knowledge, and the saksin 
exclusively reveals certain objects which are not within 
the reach of the external sense-organs and the -mind 
We shall indicate briefly the cases in which the mind 
and the sakstn are. respectively, the instruments of per- 
ceptual knowledge 

In memory-cognition (smrti-jhdna) it is the mind 
that operates as the instrument of perception If valid 
knowledge is defined as knowledge that is uncontradict- 
ed (ab ad hit a) and new (anadhigata) , memory will have 
to be excluded because it is not new knowledge. But 
in Madhva s system, novelty is hot insisted on as a condi- 
tion for knowledge to be valid. And so, memory 
(smrti) is, according to this system, a form of valid 
knowledge. It is knowledge that conforms to its object. 
Although the object to which memory relates may not 
be present now, it was existent at the time of the origi- 
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nal experience, of which there is memory now. The 
form of the memory is not, “The object is such and 
such now” but “The object was so then.” So, memory 
is valid knowledge. If memory is not recognized as 
valid, it is pointed out, the Smrtis which are ‘remem- 
bered’ texts will have to be declared as invalid. If the 
Smrtis are valid because they are based on the Sruti 
(Veda), memory also is valid experience. The instru- 
ment which causes memory-cognition is the mind 
( manas ) The mmd, which is the internal sense-organ, 
directly produces memory; the mode of contact bet- 
ween the mind and its object in memory is in the form 
of residual impressions * (samskara). 

The sdksin is the self’s own sense-organ (sv aru pen- 
dr ry a) It is intuitive faculty which apprehends know- 
ledge as well as its validity. The saksi-pratypiksa 
(witness-perception) is absolutely infallible and self- 
valid Doubts may be raised in regard to forms of 
knowledge which are produced by the external senses 
and the mind; but the deliverances of the sdksin are 
indubitable and perfectly certain This is because de- 
fects are impossible in the case of saksi-pratyaksa. 

In regard to all perceptions, external or internal, 
the sdksin operates indirectly But, there are certain 
objects which are directly perceived by the sdksin. 
These objects are . dtman (self), mafias (mind), sukha 
(pleasure) and duhkha (pain), avidya (nescience), kdla 
(time), and avydkrta-dkasa (unmanifested ether). It is 
the operation of the sdksin that makes the following 
possible : the consciousness of the self as “I”, the cogni- 
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tion of mantis, -the apprehension of pleasure and pain 
in the form i am happ>; I am miserable,” etc., and the 
perception of other transcendent entities such as tune, 
nescience, and unmanifested ether 

The -distinction between indeterminate and deter* 
mmate perception is not accepted by Madhva, because, 
according to him, no perception, however primitive, is 
indeterminate, as all perception is of some determinate 
object 

(b) Inference . In regard to the definition and 
classification of inference, there is nothing that is new m 
Dvaita epistemology- Of the three types of universal 
concomitance between the ptobans and the probandum , 
the purely positive (kevalanvayi), the purely negative 
(kevala-vyatu ek'i), and the positive-negative (anvaya-vya- 
tnekl), the system of Madhva claims that positive con-' 
comitance (anvaya) by itself is sufficient for establish- 
ing the universal relation (vyaptt). 

(c) Verbal Testimony. This is of two kinds, 
human ( pauruseya ) testimony, and non-human ( apau - 
ruseya) testimony. To the former kind belongs the 
testimony of the Smrtis besides that of ordinary humans; 
to the latter, the entire corpus of Vedic literature. The 
main argument for establishing the authority of the 
Veda is that but for it, super-sensuous values such as 
dharma and adharma would have no meaning. Ethics 
and spirituality would be void of significance if the 
Veda is not regarded as the supreme authority 

Valid verbal testimony is the testimony that is flaw- 
less and Infallible. The Veda is free from defects and 
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is veridical because it is not a composition of any 
human being. Tradition does not attribute the Veda 
to the authorship of any person or persons. Hence, the 
Veda is independent and eternal. God is the revealer 
of the Veda , and not the author thereof It is only the 
order of the words that he creates, not the words them- 
selves The order of the VecLic words also may be said 
to be eternal because the intellect ( buddhs ) of God in 
which the words appear is eternal. At the beginning of 
each world-aeon, God’s intellect manifests the Vedic 
words in their eternal order 

(B) Kevala-p ramana. While discussing the means 
of valid knowledge, we have also referred incidentally 
to the forms of valid knowledge. Corresponding to 
every source of knowledge, there is a mode of know- 
ledge. 

Kevala-pramdna is the means by which is effected 
direct intuition of the objects of cognition. Such direct 
intuitions are of four types : (a) The intuition of 

ordinary persons (. ayogm ). Where the means, such as 
the sense-organs or the mind are infected with defects, 
or where the object is faulty, there may be no agree- 
ment between the intuition and the object. But even 
in such cases the intuition is valid because it correctly 
apprehends what is conveyed by the senses and the 
mind. (b) The intuition of the yogins. This is the 
knowledge that the adepts in yoga gain, (c) The intui- 
tion > of Laksmi. Laksmi is the consort of Visnu. Her 
knowledge ranks next only to that of Visnu. It is de- 
pendent on Visnu, and is inferior to his knowledge. 
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It is iion-reflective knowledge of all objects. Its corres- 
pondence to objects is always correct. It is without 
beginning and is eternal. (d) The intuition of God. 
God's knowledge depends only on itself. It is begin- 
ningless and eternal. It is all-comprehensive and never 
unveridical. It has for its content all things (sarvdrtha- 
visayakam). It is of God’s very nature, the essence o£ 
his svarupa (own being). 

(C) Theory of Eiroi. Since validity or truth is 
knowledge of a thing as it is (yathartha), invalidity or 
error is the knowledge of a thing as it is not {ayathdr- 
tha). In all realistic theories, it is clear what the status 
of the object is in valid knowledge There is an object 
corresponding to knowledge. The object is apprehend- 
ed as having the attributes it possesses. In non-realistic 
theories, truth is defined in other ways, as also the nature 
of the object of knowledge. But, what is the status of 
the object in erroneous cognition ? The view that the 
object is unreal is asat-khyati, and is held by the Madh- 
) amika Buddhist All other views so far considered 
hold that the object in error is real in some sense or 
other. They are varieties of sat~khydti. In Madhva’s 
theory of error, there is a combination of asat-khyati 

. _ m v w «r 

with one variety of sat-khydti known as anyathd-khydti . 
Hence, this view is called abhmava-anyatha-khyati 
(theory of apprehension otherwise in a' new form). 

What does this mean ? When, for instance, nacre 
is seen as silver, the silver that is seen is unreal (asat) 
there. But the unreal silver does not appear without 
a substrate, as it is claimed by the Madhyamika There 
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can be no substrateless delusion. The substrate, nacre, 
is real. It is nacre that appears as silver, which it is not. 
In other words, nacre appears as otherwise (anyathd) 
than what it is. In the Nyaya view, it is the silver that 
is in the shop that is seen m the nacre-silver delusion. 
This is not acceptable to Madhva The content of the 
delusion of silver is unreal, and the reference to real 
silver present elsewhere is irrelevant. It is not the real 
silver present in the shop that appears or is seen here_ 
When there arises the sublating cognition of the form 
“not silver,” the presence of silver here is denied, and 
this is not concerned with the presence or otherwise of 
silver elsewhere. It is not, however, denied that real 
silver plays a part in the appearance of silver in nacre. 
The real silver is only the prototype ( sadrsa ) of the 
illusory silver. That itself is not perceived m delusion, 
as contended by the Naiyayika. Thus, according to 
Dvaita-Vedanta, what is seen in erroneous cognition is 
unreal, but it is seen in a substrate which is real. 

(D) Self-validity of Knowledge. The position 
adopted in Madhva J s system is that validity is intrinsic 
to knowledge, and invalidity extrinsic (pramanyam 
svatah , apramanyam paiatah). Validity is generated by 
the causal aggregate (jnana-satnagrT) of knowledge itself; 
hence, it is intrinsic to knowledge. For occasioning in- 
validity in knowledge, some other factor, i e. defect, is 
necessary, and so, invalidity is extrinsic. Similarly, in 
regard to ascertainment also, validity Is intrinsic. It is 
the sdksin , the intuitive faculty, that apprehends the 
certitude of knowledge By its inherent power ( sahaja - 
F 19 
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sakti) tiie sdksin reveals not only the presence o£ know- 
ledge but also o£ its validity. The innate power o£ 
sdksin is sometimes obstructed by the defects in instru- 
ments such as the mind It is at such times that there 
arises doubt m regard to the validity o£ knowledge. In 
order to remove doubt we seek for verification in fruitful 
activity, and from failure in practice, we come to know 
that the knowledge in question is invalid. And so, the 
apprehension of invalidity is extrinsic 

(ii) Metaphysics The realistic metaphysics of 
Dvaita-Vedanta is founded on the principle that whatever 
can be known through any pramana is real. It is the 
real that becomes the object of valid knowledge (pn 2- 
miti-vuaya ). It follows from this that the object of any 
knowledge, even perceptual knowledge, is real Percep- 
tion is not inferior to any other pramana—even to scrip- 
tural testimony; for it is not contradicted by scripture. 
In its own held, the sensuous, perception is perfectly valid 
and has unquestioned authority. The object of percep- 
tion, therefore, cannot be dismissed as whar is illusory 
or unreal. Anything that is related to time and space 
is real. It is not necessary that, in order to be real, a 
thing must be eternal and all-pervading Even the non- 
eternal and the limited is real Anything that exists at 
some time, somewhere, is real. Technically defined, the 
real is that which is not the counter-correlate of negation 
at all time and in all space . 13 

In Madhva’s system, the categories are ten in num- 
ber . substance ( dravya ), quality ( guna ), action (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (visesa), qualified 
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(visista), whale (amsi), power ( sakti ), similarity 
{sadrsya), and non-existence (abhava). Of these, the 
first five and the last are those which figure in the 
Nyaya list of categories. Inherence ( samavaya ) is not 
an independent category m Madhva’s school Four 
other categories are added, which make the total num- 
ber ten. Of the ten categories, the first nine are posi- 
tive, and the tenth is negative. Of the nine positive 
categories, the first, 1 e. substance, is the most important 
one, because on it depend the other positive categories. 

Substances (diavya ) are said to be twenty . (1) God 
who is the supreme Self (paramatman ); (2) LaksmI, 
the consort of God; (3) souls {jlva ); (4) unmanifested 
ether (avyakrtakasa), which is eternal and all-pervading, 
and not subject to modification; (5) prakrti which is 
the material cause of the world; (6) guna-traya, the 
three gunas, viz sattva, rajas and tamas, which at the 
time of creation are evolved out of prakrti by God; (7) 
mahat, ‘the great’, which is a product of the three 
gunas, (8) ahankara (egoity) which is an evolute of 
mahat ; (9) baddhi (intellect) which, like ahankara , 
arises out of mahat ; (10) manas (mind) which is in two 
forms— the substantive, coming out of ahankara, and 
the non-substantive, which is of two kinds— the eternal 
which is the same as saksin , the real nature of the soul, 
and the non-eternal which is external to the soul; (11) 
c (sense-organs), which are classified in three ways— 
substantive and non-substantive, cognitive and con- 
ative *, eternal and non-eternal : the cognitive and con- 
ative sense-organs which are substantive and non-eter- 
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nal; the sdksin which is the non-substantive eternal sense; 
(12) tanmatras (the subtle essences o£ elements), viz. 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and odour; (13) bhutas 
(elements), viz. ether, air, fire, water, and earth; (14) 
brahmanda (the cosmic egg), the whole which holds 
together the different substances; (15) avidyd (ne science) 
which is of two types— the eternal and subtle which is 
in the soul, and the gross which is produced out of 
the lamas ingredient of the elements; (16) variia, the 
letters, which are eternal, all-pervasive, and beginning- 
less, and fifty-one in number; (17) darkness which is 
the substrate of blueness and movement; (18) vasana, 
mental impression, which is the material cause of dream 
and dream-objects; (19) kola (time), which always has 
a beginning and is subject to destruction, and which 
consists of ever-flowing time-units, and (20) prati - 
birhba (reflection), which is similar to and inseparable 
from the prototype ( bimba ). 

Quality (guna) is that which always resides in a 
substance There are countless qualities. There are 
mental qualities as also physical qualities. 

Action (karma) is that which leads either directly 
or indirectly to merit (punya) or demerit (papa). 
Even physical motion, such as the upward or downward, 
is not ethically indifferent, but causes merit or demerit 

Generality ( samanya ) is the nature that charac 
terizes a class. It is eternal in eternal substances like 
souls, and non-eternal in non-eternal substances. In' 
the destructible individuals, there is no generality which 
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will survive the destruction of the individuals, it also 
will be destroyed. 

Particularity (visesa) is a concept which is basic to 
Dvaita- Vedanta. A radical pluralism is sought to be 
justified with the help of the doctrine of specific parti- 
culars. According to this doctrine, every substance is 
composed of an infinite number of particulars— one 
particular for every quality that the substance possesses. 
The viiesas in each substance are innumerable; they * 
serve to distinguish the different aspects which they 
qualify, but they do not require further visesas to 
distinguish them, for they are self-distinguishing. 

The qualified (visista) is a separate category in 
Madhva's system By visista what is meant is the form 
which a thing acquires when it gets related to its attri- 
butes The expression “The man with a stick” (dancll r 
purusah), signifies that the man as qualified by the 
stick acquires a form which is different from the mere 
man or the mere stick. 

The ‘whole’ ( amsl ) is also a separate category, like 
the 'qualified*. T lie whole is neither the parts, nor 
their relation, nor both the parts and their relation, it 
is distinct from either. 

Power (sakti) is of four kinds : (1) the mysterious 
power (acuity a-sakii), as that of God, (2) the causal or 
natural power ( karana or sahaja-sakli) which exists m 
things, and by virtue of which they produce changes; 
(3) a power that is occasioned in a thing (< ddheya-sakti ) 
by some new operation, as in an idol through the con- 
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secration ceremony; and (4) the significatory power o£ 
words (fiada-sakti ). 

Similarity (sadrsyp) is a distinct category When, 
for example, it is said that the gavaya is similar to the 
cow, what is expressed is the knowledge of similarity 
between the two animals; this knowledge must have a 
real object corresponding to it; and that is 'similarity 9 

Non-existence ( abhava ) is said to be of four kinds , 
prior non-existence ( pidg-abhava ), annihilative non- 
existence (dhvamsabhava) , reciprocal non-existence 

(any ony abhava), and absolute non-existence (atyam- 
abhdva) Reciprocal non-existence is only another name ' 
for ‘difference’; and difference is the very nature (sva- 
7 upa) of things Absolute non-existence is that whose 
counter-correlate is not known through any pram ana, 
e g. the horns of a hare, or the son of a barren woman 

Ha\ mg briefly considered the ten categories re- 
cognized m Madhva’s philosophy, let us select for study, 
in some detail, three of the substances God, the world 
of nature, and the souls. 

All ihe three are equally eternal; but it is God 
alone that is the independent substance. He is the 
supreme reality (. sarvottama ), endowed with the pleni- 
tude of all properties ( gunapuryia ) ‘He is the one 
supreme being that is to be known, he alone is the 
independent agent. 14 He is the efficient cause alone 
of the world, and not its material cause Nevertheless, 
he is the creator, controller, and destroyer of the uni- 
verse. All beings— substance, karma , time, nature, soul 
— exist only by hh grace, and would at once come to 
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nothing, i£ that grace were withdrawn. God manifests 
himself in various forms (vyuhas), incarnates himself 
{< avataras ) from time to time, and is present in the 
sacred images. He is Hari, Narayana, Visnu, who can 
be known through Scripture The Harivamsa de- 
clares : ‘In the Veda, Ramayana, Pur ana, and Bharat a, 
at the commencement, in the middle and at the conclu- 
sion, and in fact everywhere, Visnu is praised 515 In 
the Visnu-tattva-vinirnaya, Madhva says : 'Ever do I 
bow to Narayana, who is knowable only through the 
true Scriptures, who transcends the perishable and the 
imperishable, who is free from defects, and" who is 
endowed with all auspicious qualities >ie Laksmi i» 
the personification of the Lord's creative energy. She 
is eternally free from samsdra , and is untainted by 
sorrow. Though God is greater than Laksmi, there is 
no other greater than she While God alone is inde- 
pendent, Laksmi is the foremost of the dependents. 

The world of nature is not an illusion or a magical 
show. Nor is it a transformation of Brahman or God, 
as curd is of milk Prakrit whose first products are 
sativa, rajas, and tamas, is the material cause of the 
world. The effect is both existent and non-existent in 
its material cause (sadasat-kchya-vada). Before the 
world was produced it*was in prakrti as cause, and not 
as effect. From prakrti, the world is evolved by God 
who energizes it through Laksmi The evolutes of 
piakrti furnish the souls with the means and material 
lor their working towards their final destiny. 

Tile souls are different from God and the world of 
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matter. The entire world is filled with souls or jivas. 
In his Visnu-tattva-vinirnaya , Madhva observes : ‘In- 
finite are the souls dwelling m an atom of space/ 17 The 
souls are atomic in size, but pervade their bodies by 
virtue of the quality of intelligence. They are active 
agents, dependent on God’s will. They are eternal and 
by nature blissful But the connection with matter 
brought about by past karma makes them suffer pain 
and undergo transmigration. The process of changing 
forms comes to an end only when the impurities are 
removed This is called release. The native bliss of 
the soul then becomes manifest. 

There is a plurality of souls. And, no two souls 
are alike Three grades of souls are distinguished : (1) 
those that are eternally free ( nitya ), like Laksmi, (2) 
those who have attained freedom from samsara ( mukta ), 
the gods and men, the sages and fathers, and (3) the 
bound ( baddha ). The third group consists of two 
classes : (i) those who are eligible for release ( mukti - 
yvtgya), and (li) those who are not so eligible. Of 
tfiose who are not eligible for release, there are two 
types : (a) those who are tied down to the cycle of 
samsara for ever (mtya-samsarins), and (b) those who 
are destined to go to hell, the region of blinding dark- 
ness ( tamoyogya ). While some souls are pre-ordained 
to be saved, the others are eternally damned; they have 
either to revolve in samsara without end, or go to the 
nether world of darkness. The sattvtka souls go to 
heaven; the rdjasa souls keep to samsara; the tdmasa 
souls fall into hell. 
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(iii) The Practical teaching 

The soul is saved by the knowledge that it is de- 
pendent on, and is under the control of, God. Correct 
knowledge results in the love of God And, love or 
hhakti is the means to release. Madhva declares : 
‘That love is called hhakti , which is the result of a 
knowledge of the greatness of God, which is firm, and 
which excels all other kinds of attachment.’ And, he 
adds, ‘Release is attained through such love, and not 
otherwise f Vayu, the wind-god, is the mediator between 
God and souls God’s grace is needed for the souls s 
release . 18 Even in heaven the essential difference among 
the souls is preserved The released are not all equal, 
but there is no discord among them. Madhva quotes 
in this connection the Tura-sruti : ‘The classes of souls 
in the world of bliss are various and of different grades. 
But they are not at variance (with one another); for 
they all know Brahman, and are free from faults/ 

4. Other Vaisnava Schools 

Besides Visistadvaita and Dvaita, there are other 
systems of Vedanta which identify the highest reality 
with Visnu-Narayana. Of these, we shall take note of 
three. 

(i) Dvaitddvaita . Nimbarka (eleventh century 
A.D.) wrote a commentary on the Brahma-sutra. Its 
title is Vedan ta-parijata-sa urahha. In it he makes out 
that the world of souls and matter is both different and 
non-different from Brahman. The same doctrine is ex- 
pounded by him in his other works, such as Dasasloki . 
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The Veddnta-kausLubha , which is a commentary on the 
Biahma-sutra by Srinivasa, an immediate disciple of 
Nimbarka, presents Diaitadvaita in a lucid manner. 
Kesavakasmirm defends Nimbarka’s philosophical posi- 
tion in his T attvaprakasika which is a gloss on the 
Bnagaaadgitd. 

Nimbarka agrees with the other Vedantms in teach- 
mg that Biahman is the only independent reality. It 
is endowed with attributes ( saguna ), and is not attri- 
buteless (miguna) What is meant by saying that it is 
nn gun a is that evil qualities do not find a lodging in it. 
Biahman is eternal, omnipresent, omnipotent and 
omniscient It is both the material and the efficient 
cause of the world. To Nimbarka, Brahman is Go- 
pal akrsna, (the Boy Krsna) accompanied by Radha. 

The world of nature is composed of three principal 
categories These are . (1) aprakrta which is not a 

product of piakrti, and which constitutes the stuff of 
celestial bodies, etc , (2) prdkrta , what is derived from 
prakrti, and (3) kdla, time, which, along with prakrti, 
is the basic principle of cosmic existence. 

The individual soul (jlva) is essentially a sentient 
being It not only is consciousness, but also has con- 
sciousness It is knower, doer, and experiencer as well. 
It is atomic m size, its attribute of knowledge expands 
or contracts according to the size of its body There is 
an infinite number of souls The kinds of souls are 
chiefly two : those that are in bondage, and those that 
have attained release. 

The three realities. Brahman, cit, (the sentient) 
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and acit (the insentient) are equally eternal. Brahman 
is the controller (niyantr), cit is the experiencer 
(i bhoktr ), and acit is the object experienced ( bhogya ). 
The latter two are dependent realities, while Brahman 
alone is independent being. The relation between 
Brahman on the one hand, and souls and matter on the 
other, is a relation o£ natural difference cum non-diffe- 
rence (svabhavika-bhedabheda). Souls and matter are 
different from Brahman in the sense that they have 
dependent and distinct existence (pat atantrasattcihhava). 
They are non-different m the sense that they have no 
independent existence ( svatantrasattdbhava ). The re- 
lation of identity-m-difference is to be understood after 
the manner of cause-effect relation and whole-part re- 
lation Just as pot is both different and non-different 
from clay, so are souls and matter from Brahman 

The soul does not lose its individuality even m the 
state of release It only realizes its essential similarity 
to God. Through karma (work), jhdna (knowledge), 
upasana (meditation), piapatti (self-surrender), and 
gurupasatti (devotion to preceptor), the soul gains the 
ultimate goal The love of God is the means to libera- 
tion. It should be based not simply on a recognition 
of God’s greatness ( aiivarya-pradhdna-bhakti ), but on 
his intrinsic and infinite sweetness (madhurya-pi adhdna- 
bhakii) The soul can attain release only at the end of 
its life, and not while it is yet in the body 

(li) Suddhadvaiia. Vallabha (A.D 1473-1531), 
like Nimbarka, founded a Krsna cult. Krsna Gopala is 
the supreme Brahman , in his system also. But the 
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relation between Brahman and the world is not a relation 
o£ difference cum non-difference, but one o£ pure non- 
difference ( suddhadvaita ) Vallabha calls it pure 
(sudd ha), m order to distinguish his view from that of 
Sankara which isKevaladvaita. In his opinion Sanka- 
ra s Advaita is impure in so far as it has to depend on 
may a , the principle of illusion, to explain the world. 

Vallabha’s Anubhasya , which is a commentary on 
the Brahma-sutra and which was completed by his son 
Vnhthalanatha, is the basic text of Suddhadvaita. 
There aie also parts of Vallabha's commentaries avail- 
able on Jaimini’s Miniamsa-sutra and the Bhagavata 
Another important work of his is Tattvdrthadipa-niban- 
dha with his own gloss Prakdsa. 

To the three prasthdnas of Vedanta, Vallabha, like 
the other Vaisnava teachers, adds the BhagaVhta. The 
four canonical texts are arranged in the following order. 
(1) the Veda (including the Upanisads), (2) the Bha- 
gavadgitd, (3) Brahma-sutra , and (4) the Bhagavata 
Vallabha's view is that these texts are complementary 
to one another, that where doubts arise, each preceding 
text should be interpreted in the light of the next The 
Bhagavata which comes last, therefore, occupies a 
unique position in Vallabha's system. An interesting 
feature about Vallabha’s attitude to the Scriptural 
texts is that he accepts all of them in their literal sense, 
and regards even apparently contradictory statements as 
true. 

The highest reality, in Vallabha's Vedanta, is 
Krsna known as Brahman in the Upanisads , and as 
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Paramatman (the supreme Self) in the Bhagavata. He 
is Purusottama , the supreme Person. He is sat (exis- 
tence), cit (consciousness), ancLnda (bliss), and lasa 
(sentiment). He possesses all qualities— even contradic- 
tory qualities Though eternal and unchanging, he 
becomes all things through his mayasakti (the power of 
may a). He is not different from the world which he 
creates. He is not different from the souls which 
emanate from him. 

Vailabha .teaches that the supreme Brahman 
appears as (1) the Antaryamm (the inner ruler) and as 
(2) the Aksara-Biahman (the immutable Brahman ). 
Brahman dwells in the souls as Antaryamm , limiting its 
bliss. Aksara-Brahman also is a form where the bliss- 
nature is limited It is this Aksaia that the wise ones 
meditate upon, and have as their goal. The negative 
texts of Scripture apply only to Aksara. The devotees 
look upon the Aksara as the foot and abode of Sri 
Krsna. Aksara is the ca-tana 3 (foot), parama-dhdman 
(the supreme place), or vyoman (sky) of the Supreme. 
It appears as prakrti and purusa, and becomes the cause 
of everything. It is also called mukhyfi-]iva (principal 
soul), and is superior to the souls. 

In the beginning, God was alone, and he desired to 
become many. As a consequence, he created the world 
out of mere pleasure, as a sport {Ilia) The world is 
thus a transformation of -the very essence (svarupa-pari- 
ndma) of God In this process, God is not affected in 
Jthe least. He does not suffer any change within 
'himself (< avikrta-parinama .) In the world that is a trans- 
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formation of Biahman , the element of sat (existence) 
is manifest, while the other elements of cit (conscious- 
ness), and ananda (bliss) are latent. The world Qagat) 
is not unreal or illusory, it is, in fact, non-di£Eerent from 
B) alt man. What is unreal is samsara , consisting of the 
soul's notions of T and ‘mine’. It is this that has to 
be destroyed by knowledge, not the world. 

The soul is a part ( amsa ) ot Brahman, and is eter- 
nal At the beginning of world-creation, the souls issue 
out of the Aksara , as sparks from fire. They are cogni- 
ze rs, agents and experients. 

They are atomic, but pervade their bodies through 
their attribute of intelligence. In them the s at and at 
aspects are manifest, while the ananda aspect remains 
latent. There are three classes of souls : (1) those that 
wallow m the stream (piavaha) of samsara , (2) those 
that follow the Vedic path ( maiydda ), and (3) those 
that worship God out of pure love, having received his 
grace (pusti). 

The distinction between the path of marypdd and 
pusti is very important. Release that is obtained 
through the former is gradual, one has to advance step 
by step, and go through the path of the gods ( devaydna ) 
to the world of Brahma, and there attain release. The 
pusu-mmga which depends entirely on the grace of 
God yields immediate release. The best example of 
those who elected this path is that of the milk-maids of 
Brndavana. The highest stage m liberation is to join 
the Lord in his sport and enjoy his bliss for all time. 
The divine husband of all souls is Krsna. The rasa - 
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Hid (ring dance; m Gokula to which he beckons the 
soul is an eternal dance. More than union is the pri- 
vilege of enjoying the company of the Lord through love 
(lii) Aeintya-bhedabheda The leader of Bengal 
Vaisnavism is Caitanya (fifteenth century). Radha- 
krsna is the supreme reality, according to him. His 
teachings are to be found in a poem of ten verses, 
Dasamula-sloka, ascribed to him. JIva Gosvami and 
Baladeva, among others have expounded Caitanya's 
philosophy m a s>stematic way The most important 
work of JIva Gosvami is Satsandai bha with a commen- 
tary by himself called Sarvasamvddini Baladeva’s Go- 
vuidabhasya on the Biaiima-sfitra is cpiite a useful guide. 

The Upanisadic definition of Brahman as sat-eit- 
dnanda is accepted by the Caitanya school But, sat-cil - 
ananda Brahman is not a bare distmctionless identity. 
He has an infinite number of Saktis (powers), which 
are supernormal {para ) and inseparable (svdbhaviki) 
from him Of these, three aie the main powers, viz. 
svarupasakti, mdya-sakh and fwa-sakti. 

The Lord’s svarupasakti (self-power), which is also 
called cit-sakti , exists in him eternally, and is responsible 
for all his Mas (sports); hence, it is his internal power 
(< antaranga-sakti ). Corresponding to the three elements 
in God's nature, sat, cit and ananda , there are three 
aspects of his sakti, viz., sandhinl, samvit, and hladmi. 
By these he supports, knows, and enjoys his own as 
well as other beings’ existence, consciousness, and bliss. 
What is known as suddha-sattva (pure being) is com- 
posed of these three saktis; it is called suddha , because 
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it is unmixed with may a Mdyd-sakti is the Lord’s 
mconscient power which is responsible for the material 
universe As it is inert (jada), it is opposed to cit~ 
iakti , and yet cannot function without its aid. It is 
God’s external power ( bahiranga-sakti ), and has two 
aspects, cosmic ( guna-mdyd ) and individual ( fiva-maya ). 
By the former, it creates the universe out of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas, by the latter, it makes the jlva forget its 
self-nature and taste the sweets and bitters of life. God’s 
pva-sakti forms the essence of the finite souls, and stands 
between the other two saktis 

Besides being sat, cit, and ananda, God is rasa 
^aesthetic sentiment) as well as rasika (enjoyer of senti- 
ment). It is for this reason that he is called Krsna. 
In him felicity is perfect and complete His sakti is 
Radha with whom he is united in love. Radha and 
Krsna are two-m-one, inseparably bound together. The 
Antaiyiamin is the immanent aspect of Krsna, and is 
peivasive of the universe Lower than -that is th£ 
mrvisesa Brahman, the distinctionless being, which is 
only an adjectival aspect of the supreme. In between 
Krsna and the Antaiydmm there are innumerable 
grades of svarupa-sakti; at each level the Divine Lord 
sports himself with his playmates, who are all parts of 
him 

The universe has God as its ^material as well as 
efficient cause. Brahman is of the nature of the universe, 
but is not exhausted by it As we have already seen, 
the world Js created by God through his maya-sakti. 
He is, however, untouched by mdyd, and so is undefiled 
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by the defects of the world. The world of nature 
provides the soul with a location, instruments and 
objects of enjoyment, etc. The souls are related to God 
as sparks to fire, or as parts to a whole. They are 
knowers as well as doers. Although their power is deriv- 
ed from God, they are entitatively separate from 
God, and are eternal. Even after release they maintain 
their separateness Their true joy consists in serving 
the Lord (sevananda) . 

Better than knowledge or contemplation is the 
path of devotion The culmination of devotion is a 
complete self-giving, an unconditional self-surrender to 
God Kevala or suddha bhakti is not merely a means; 
it is the final human end as well, even transcending re- 
lease One who realizes it desires nothing but exclu- 
sive service of Krsna 

The relation between the souls and the world on 
the one hand, and God on the other is acintya-bhedd - 
bheda (incomprehensible difference and non-difference) . 
This’ is the relation that obtains between cause and 
effect, whole and part, possessor of power {saktimat), 
and power ( sakti ). The relation is one of simultaneous 
difference and non-difference. This is, of course, inex- 
plicable or incomprehensible. But that is a fact and 
cannot be denied. The example of fire and heat may 
be, in this connection, given. Heat is neither identical 
with fire, nor different from it. So is the relation of 
-tiie world of souls and matter to God. It is impossible 
to think of this relation as falling under either of the 
categories, absolute difference and absolute non- 
difference . 50 

F. 20 
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Chapter Fifteen 

SAIVA AND SAKTA PHILOSOPHIES 

1 The Saiva Tradition 

Theistic Vedanta, in its various Vaisnava forms, 
was the theme of the previous chapter Non-dualistic 
Vedanta known as Advaita, we shall expound in the 
next which will be the last chapter In the present one, 
we shall give an account of the theistic philosophies 
which consider Siva as the supreme Godhead. These 
too, like the Vaisnava schools, are founded on the Veda 
and the Agama. But the Agama that is taken as authori- 
tative here is the Saiva-agama. As in the case of the 
Vaisnava schools, so in that of the Saiva traditions, there 
is a wide range of philosophical perspectives from 
pluralism to monism. 

The concept of Siva as God, who is the same as 
Rudra, is .traceable to some of the hymns of the Rg-veda. 
It is not only the fierce or terrible aspect of this deity 
that is referred .to in the hymns, but also his auspicious 
and beneficent aspect. According to one of the deriva- 
tions of the word Rudra given by Sayana, who wrote 
commentaries on the Veda, the God is so called because 
he drives atoay suffering or S ^ n drdvayitd) . It is 
significant tnat the word Siva too may be interpreted 
to yield the same meaning. means ‘to make thin* 
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or ‘to attenuate’, and thus Siva means ‘he who attenuates 
sin ( asubha ;)’. ‘Siva’ also means ‘he who is auspicious’. 
In the Sata-rudnya section of the Yajui-veda , there is a 
grand littany addressed to Rudra The God, there, is 
described as the All, and as the auspicious lord of all 
creatures. In the Atharva-veda, Rudra is identified 
will all beings. In this Veda, we come across such well 
known names of the God, as Mahadeva and Tsana . 

Among the Upanisads, the Svetdsvatara and the 
Atharvasiras are of special importance to the &aiva tradi- 
tion. 1 he two Upanisads identify Rudra -Siva with all- 
that-is. Siva is the creator of the universe, ,the one em- 
bracer of the universe. He becomes the many through 
may a. He is all the gods and goddesses such as Brah- 
ma, Visnu, Mahesvara, Uma, Vinayaka, Skanda, Indra, 
and Agni. He is all .the worlds and categories. He is 
universal- formed ivisva-rupah ) . 

M 

In the epic Mahdbharata, the Pasupata, an early 
school of Saivism, is mentioned along with the systems 
of Sahkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, and Veda ; and it is 
stated that Siva-Pasupati, the consort of Uma, revealed 
the wisdom known as the Pasupata. It is the belief of 
the Saivas (followers of Saivism), to whatever school 
they might belong, that Siva himself was the first pre- 
ceptor of their doctrine. In the Vdyu-purdna and the 
Lin gap ar ana, Siva is represented as having declared that, 
at the time of Visnu’s incarnation as Krsna, he himself 
would be bom as a bachelor, by name Nakulin (or 
Lakulin), after entering into a dead body in the burial 
ground of Kayarohana, and that he would have four 
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pupils who would be duly initiated into Mdhesvara- 
yoga. 

It is m the Saiva-agamas that we have exclusive 
exposition of Siva-worship and Saiva philosophy in its 
different aspects. According to the Saiva tradition, 
Siva himself revealed twenty-eight Agamas. Probably, 
the oldest A gam a is the Kcimika with its subsidiary 
known as Mrgendi a-agama. Each Agama is said to con- 
sist of four parts * (1) vidya-pdda which sets forth the 
philosophical doctrines; (2) yoga-pada which teaches , 
meditative practices, (3) knya-pada which contains 
directions for the building of temples and making of 
idols, and (4) caiya-pada which describes the methods 
of worship The term ‘Agama 3 literally means ‘what 
has come down as tradition’. It has also been mnemo- 
nically understood, the three letters d } ga , and ma 3 
standing respectively for bonds (pasa ), soul (pasu ), and 
God (pati ), respectively, or for* ‘Siva-knowledge’, ‘re- 
lease’, and ‘discarding of impurities’. 

There arose in the different parts of India various 
schools of Saivism, taking as their sources the same 
authorities, viz, fhe Veda and Agama , adding to them 
the sacred literature in the local languages where such 
existed. Of these schools, we shall consider four : 
&aiva-siddhanta, Vira-Saivism, Sivadvaita, and Kashmir 
Saivism. 

2 . Saiva Siddhanta 

Saiva Siddhanta is the name by which Tamil 
Saivism is known. The expression literally means ‘the 
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settled conclusion or final position o£ Saivism’; and it 
serves to distinguish the system from non-Saiva schools 
as well as from other types of Saivism. The chief 
sources of Saiva Siddhanta are the twenty-eight Saiva- 
agamas, and the hymns of the Saiva saints. The autho- 
rity of the Veda is also accepted Both the Veda and the 
Agama are recognized to be works of God, the Veda 
being general and the Agama being special m nature. 

References to Siva and the worship offered to him 
in South India are to be found in the earliest extant 
literature in Tamil The great period of Saivism, how- 
ever, was when the sixty-three canonical saints, called 
ndyanmms or adiyars lived and showed the people the 
way of devotion to Siva. Of these, Appar, Tirujnana- 
sambandhar, Sundaramurti and Mamkkavacakar are the 
foremost. But the four great saints referred to above 
did not attempt any systematic exposition of the Saiva 
doctrines. This task was left to the teachers who follow- 
ed them. The most important of these teachers are 
, Meykandadeva, Arunandi-sivacarya, Marai~j nana-sam- 
bandha and Umapati-sivacarya. Meykanda’s Swajndna- 
bodham (thirteenth century A D.) is the basic text of 
the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. There are twelve 
siitias (aphorisms) in the Sivajnana-bodham with a 
vdrtika (commentary) written by the author himself. 
Arunandi’s Swajuana-siddhiydr and Umapati’s $:va- 
prakdsam are among the other important Siddhanta 
works. 

The main categories of Saiva Siddhanta are patt 
(God), pasu (soul) and pdsa (bond). According to this 
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system, God, soul, and matter (which constitutes the 
bond) are all real; and so the Siddhanta is a pluralistic 
realism. 

God. God is the highest reality He is referred to 
as pati, which term signifies that he is the only lord of all 
bemgs. God is regarded as the efficient cause of the 
world. The first sutra of the Swajnana-bodham advances 
the causal argument for .the existence of God. The 
world is an artefact of God. The three-fold change, 
viz , origination, sustenfation, and destruction of the 
world, has its source in him. But God himself does 
not undergo any change. He is the unchanging ground 
of all .that changes. 

God is designated in the Siddhanta by such names 
as Hara and Siva. He is called Hara because he re- 
moves the bonds of the soul, and Siva because he is the 
supieme bliss. He may be referred to by any of the 
three genders corresponding to the threefold form in 
winch the universe appears, namely as 'he”, ‘she” and 
“it”— Sivah, Siva, and Sivam 

The 5iva of the Saiva Siddhanta is superior to the 
Trimurtis, Brahma, Vispu and Rudra. The Siddhan- 
tin claims that even as identified with Rudra, the third 
member of the Hindu trinity, Siva is superior to the 
other two m the sense that in pialaya , the period of the 
dissolution of the world, Rudra alone stands unaffected, 
while even Brahma and Visnu are affected in a way. 

God for the Siddhantin is n hgung l But the ex- 
pression does not mean ‘attributeless’ as in the tradition 
of Advaita, it only means “devoid of the gunas of 
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prakrti, namely, sattva , rajas and tamas” He is called 
tuny a (the fourth), because he is beyond the states of 
waking, dream and sleep, which are conditions respec- 
tively of the three gunas of prakrti 

Eight qualities are usually attributed to &iva. They 
are independence, purity, self-knowledge, omniscience, 
freedom from mala (the impurity of ignorance), bound- 
less benevolence, omnipotence, and bliss. There is no 
limit to his greatness. He is incomprehensible, and lie 
tianscends human intelligence. 

Siva is immanent m the universe and also transcen- 
dent of it. Siva appears in the form of the universe. He 
is therefore called visvarupa (of the form of the uni- 
verse). But the universe does not exhaust his nature. 
He is more than the universe, visvadhika Almost every 
Saiva saint has sung the praise of both these aspects of 
God. He is with form and is formless as well God 
is usually spoken of as in eight forms (astamui ti ) . 
Manikkavacakar for example, sings : 

Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the sun and the moon. 
The sentient man— these eight forms He pervades 
But this conception is not to be confused with pan- 
theism, for Siva exceeds the world, while being its 
ground. 

God in Saiva Siddhanta is the operative cause of 
-the world, and not its material cause also, as in some 
schools of Vedanta. The material cause of the world 
is may a or prakrti. Hence the Siddhanta view is no*" 
brahma-pannama-vdda but prakrti-pannama-vada. In 
this respect it resembles the Sankhya but with this 
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difference that the Sankhya does not recognize the need 
tor an efficient cause According to the Siddhantin, 
just as clay will not transform itself into a pot without 
the activity of an agent, namely the potter, prakrti can- 
not evolve into the world without an efficient cause, - 
So God is required for creating the world of may a 
But the analogy of the potter should not be pressed too 
fax The potter has only finite intelligence and he plies 
his wheel for a livelihood Not so is the Lord who is 
omniscient and omnipresent and has no ends .of his own 
to accomplish He makes the world evolve simply m 
order that the souls may be saved through the removal 
of their impurities. Siva has jive functions : tirodhana 
(obscuration), srsH (creation), sthiti (preservation), 
samhaia (destruction), and anugiaka (grace). The 
fix st lour of these have the last one (grace) as the goal. 
The world-process is for the sake of the soul’s release 
ilnough God’s grace. But for the power of God, noth- 
ing would move, and the world-process would be im- 
possible. But God himself is unaffected by the process. 

The Siddhantin does not favour the doctrine of 
avatar a (incarnation). While the other gods are subject 
to birth and death, suffering and enjoyment, Siva is free 
from these Siva has no incarnation, because without 
kaima there can be no incarnation, and Siva has no 
kai ?na. God does not take on a body in the manner of 
the transmigrating soul. He does appear, however, in 
the form in which he is worshipped by his devotee and 
also m the forms that are required to save the soul. 
But these foims are not material, they are the express- 
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ions of his grace. One of the precious modes in which 
God appears is that of the guru (teacher) whose pur- 
pose it is to save the struggling soul from samsdra. The 
conception of God as love ( anbu ) and grace (anugraha) 
figures as a frequent theme in the hymns of the Saiva 
saints 

We have now explained the nature of the most funda- 
mental category of Saiva Siddhanta, namely pati It is 
fundamental in the sense that it is the only independent 
substance. The other two categories, namely pasu and 
[ndd are dependent on God. Between these two, the 
world, which represents pdsa, provides the soul (pasu ) 
with the locations, vehicles and objects of finite experi- 
ence We shall explain the Siddhantin’s conception 
ol the world first. 

The World Maya is the material cause of the 
universe. The Siddhantm believes m sat-karya-vada. 
The universe must have evolved from a material cause 
which is not different from it in nature. God cannot 
be its material cause, because God is cit (consciousness) 
and the universe is acit (non-conscious) Hence may a, 
which is non-conscious, alone can be the material cause 
of the universe. Maya is so called because the universe 
is resolved ( ma ) into it and is evolved (yd) from it. 
The bodies (tanu) and organs ( karana ) with which the 
souls are endowed as well as the worlds in which they 
live (bhuvana) and the objects of their enjoyment 
( bhogya ) have their origin in mdyd. But, being non- 
conscious, mdyd cannot function by itself. It requires 
the guidance of Siva. Siva operates on mdyd, not direct- 
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ly but through his cit-sakti (consciousness-power), 
which is the instrumental cause. 

The evolutes of may a consist of thirty-six principles 
( tattvas ). Maya is twofold m nature, pure and impure, 
suddha-maya and asuddha-maya. & uddha-mayd is may a 
in its primal state. Asuddha-maya is mdyd when it is 
mixed with ,the impurity of ignorance ( dnava ) and 
action (karma). Suddha-maya gives rise to five pure 
principles. It is through these pure principles that 
Siva functions and produces the bodies, organs, worlds, 
and objects of enjoyment for the pure souls (adhikara- 
?nuktas). From asuddha-mdyd evolve the bodies, organs, 
xvorlds, and objects of enjoyment for the impure souls 
The whole process of creation is for the sake of the 
liberation of the souls. 

Mdyd is one of the bonds (pal as) of the soul It 
provides the soul with the means, locations, and objects 
of enjoyment called bhogya-kdnda The world of mdyd 
is usually referred to as asat. The expression does not 
mean that the world is non-existent or unreal, but only 
that the world is other than God, who is sat. 

Soul. We now come to the Siddhantin’s conception 
of the soul. Souls are by nature infinite, pervasive and 
omniscient But because of their association with im- 
purities ( malas ) or bonds (pas as ) , they experience them- 
selves as finite, limited, as parviscient They thus be- 
come subject to birth and death The souls are called 
paiu because they have pasa (bonds). The three malas 
that bind the soul to the course of transmigration are 
dnava 9 karma , and mdyd. (1) Anava-mala is a connate 
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impurity. The concept of anava-mala m Saiva Siddiianta 
corresponds to the concept of avidya in Advaita-vedanta 
It is called anava because, on account of the delusion 
caused by it, the infinite soul becomes finite or atomic 
{ariii), as it were It is a positive entity and is also 
begmningless. It is called mula-mala , because it is the 
original cause of the soul’s bondage It is compared 
to daikness ( irnl ) Being non-mtelligent, it has to be 
operated upon by the Lord through his power of 
obscuration ( tirodhdna-sakti ). (2) Karma-mala is „the 

bond forged by deeds The soul, deluded by anava , is 
prompted by appetition and aversion to engage itself 
in action. Action brings merit and demerit which the 
soul necessarily enjoys through a series of births. This 
is the impurity of kaima (3) Maya-mala , which is the 
third impurity is the material cause of the universe It 
endows the soul, as we have already explained, with the 
means and objects of enjoyment. The three malas to- 
gether constitute the bondage of the soul. They are 
compared to the bran, husk, and sprout of paddy. 

According to the conditions of its existence, a soul 
is either sakala , pralayakala or vijnana kala . Fhe soul as 
it exists with the three bonds or conditions of empirical 
existence is called sakala The soul as it exists in pralaya , 
or period of cosmic dissolution, when it is rid of mdya 
alone, is called pralayakala Because of the continued 
presence of karma 3 the pralayakala becomes sakala 
again when there occurs fresh creation The vijnanakala 
is the soul from which karma too has been removed 
besides rnayd , and for which only anava remains. It 
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resides in the world constituted by Suddha-maya and 
has no need to return to empirical existence. It is in 
a state fit for release, which it attains when through the 
grace of Siva the impurity of anava is removed from it. 

The jiva is related to Siva as body to soul. God s 
relation to the soul is also explained with the help of 
the analogy of the relation of the letter a to all other 
letters. The Siddhantin describes this relation as ad - 
vaita , by which expression he does not mean non- diffe- 
rence ( abheda ) but only non-separateness (ananyatva). 
Though m nature the soul is similar to God, as an 
entity it is different from God. Even in release it re- 
tains its entitative distinctness The souls are many and 
the familiar argument based on the distinctness of body, 
mind, etc., for each soul is advancel by the Siddhantin 
to establish the plurality of souls. 

Practical Teaching The path to release consists of 
four stages : caryd, knya, yoga and jnana. The first 
stands for external acts of worship like cleaning the tem- 
ples, gathering flowers for the deity, etc. This is called 
dasamarga , the path of the servant. Its goal is sdlokya, 
residence in the realm of God. The next stage, which is 
kriyd , is marked by acts of intimate service to God. 
This path is known as satputra-marga, the path of the 
good son. The objective of this discipline is samipya , 
attaining the nearness of God The third discipline is 
yoga, which means union, and here signifies contempla- 
tion and internal worship Through this method, the 
4evotee becomes more intimate with God, as a friend 
with a friend. The path, therefore, is called sakha- 
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maiga , the path of friendship It leads to sarupya, 
gaining the form of God. The three disciplines so far 
explained constitute the preparatory stages m the jour- 
ney to perfection. The direct means to perfection is 
jildna (knowledge). This path is termed sanmdrga be- 
cause it takes the soul straight to sat which is God. Its 
fruit is the ultimate human good which is sdyujya, 
union with God. This union is called advaita in 
Saiva Siddhanta. But as we have already explained, it 
does not mean non-difference, but only non-separate- 
ness from God. Even m the state of release the soul 
retains its individuality. But it then shares in the 
nature of Siva. It becomes similar to God in that 
it regains its infinitude, pervasiveness and omnisci- 
ence. While the soul is now free from mala and 
enjoys the bliss of Siva, it does not share with the latter 
his five functions of creation, sustentation, destruc- 
tion, concealment, and bestowal of grace. Moksa 
is thus the experience of unity-in-duality. God is the 
giver of eternal bliss; and the soul is the recipient there- 
of. Without becoming identical with God, the soul 
enjoys his nature. What is denied by the negative par- 
ticle (a—) m the expression advaita is not the existence 
of two but the duality of two The Siddhantin says, 
“They are not two”, and not “There are not two.” 

3 . VlRASAIVISM 

Virasaivism or Lingayatism traces its origin to the 
five great ancient teachers mentioned in the Svdyam- 
bhuva-dgama . These teachers are Revanasiddha, Marula- 
siddha, Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Visvaradhya. They 
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are said to have established five mathas (monastic insti- 
tutions) in the different parts of India—Kedara in the 
Himalayan region, Uj jay ini in the South, Srisailam in 
the East, Rambhapurl in the West and Varanasi in the 
North-East. These institutions were charged by them 
with the mission o£ spreading the Lihgayata faith and 
guiding the lives of its followers. The greatest name 
m the history of Virasaivism is that of Basava (twelfth 
century AD.). Though not the founder of the faith, 
Basava was mainly responsible for making it 'popular in 
the Kannada country. After Basava, his nephew Chan- 
nabasava became the leader of the movement, which, 
gaming increasing strength, spread to the Andhra and 
Tamil areas as well. 

‘Vhasaivism* means the Saivism of the stalwarts, or 
heroic Saivism. It is also called Lingayata because its 
followers wear a Ivhga (the symbol of Siva) on their per- 
son. The Virasaivas accept as authoritative texts the 
Vedas, Agamas and Pur anas. As for the other forms 

of Saivism, the Saiva-agamas constitute the central 

#• 

authority for Virasaivism also. Reverence is also paid to 
the sixty-three Tamil saints and their writings. These 
saints are referred to as purdtana , or ancients, in con- 
trast to other mystics who arose later in the Kannada 
country. These later saints are called nutana purdtana 
(new elders). Seven hundred and seventy of these 
later mystics are enumerated; Basava and his principal 
disciples are included among these. They expounded 
the doctrine of Virasaivism in a popular and catching 
manner through pithy epigrams called vacanas. Hence 
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their writings are called by the collective name of 
vacana-sihtra The vacanas are current coin even am- 
ong the humblest in the Kannada country. They uni- 
foimly call men back from sin and beckon them to take 
refuge in Siva. 

As in the other systems of Saivism, so in Virasaivism, 
Para Siva is the supreme reality. He is of the nature 
of existence (wt), consciousness ( ext ), and bliss 
(dnanda). He is endowed with all auspicious qualities. 
The universe comprising of souls and matter is a part 
of him—a projection of his will But the manifestation 
of the universe does not affect him in any way. As in 
Kashmir Saivism, in Virasaivism also, Para Siva is re- 
garded as both the material and the instrumental cause 
of the universe. He is immanent as well as transcen- 
dent. From him all beings emerge, in him they sub- 
sist, and into him they finally get resolved 

&akti is the power which eternally resides in Para 
Siva as his inseparable attribute, as heat in fire and light 
in the sun. It is also called mula-prakrti or may a. It 
is that which evolves itself into the phenomenal uni- 
verse. It is through Sakti that Siva becomes the cause 
of the universe. Creation (. srsti ) is the evolution of all 
beings from Sakti, and resolution (pralaya) their return 
to Sakti. Siva lends his own nature to Sakti 

The individual soul is a part (am£a) of Siva in the 
sense that it proceeds from Siva, partakes of his essence, 
and finds final rest in him. It is also distinct from 6iva 
in the sense that, though sharing in his essence, it does 
not possess the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence. 
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etc. Its powers o£ knowledge and action are limited 
and imperfect. It is a victim of impurities such as 
katma and may a, and is consequently a creature of 
transmigratory existence ( samsara ). Thus both diffe- 
rence and identity are said to govern the relation bet- 
ween the soul and Siva. The relation, therefore, is 
described as bhedabheda (difference cum non-difference). 
The Upanisadic simile of sparks and fire is employed 
by the VTrasaiva philosophers to explain the relation 
of the soul to God. The soul is also compared to the 
body of which God is the soul as in Visistadvaita. In 
fact, Virasaivism is described also as Sakti-visistadvaita. 
The expression connotes that the soul is inseparably 
united with God through Sakti . 

Para Siva Brahman, which is the supreme reality, 
is known as sthala in Virasaivism. The first part of the 
word, namely ‘$tha’ signifies that the universe exists in 
him, and the second part ‘la' that it returns to him in 
the end ” Out of his own will and by the agitation of 
his innate power {Sakti), sthala or Siva becomes divided 
into Lmga and ahga. Linga or Lihga-sthala is Siva or 
Rudra, and is the object of worship or adoration. 
Ahga , which means part, is the individual soul, and is 
the worshipper or adorer. Sakti also gets divided into 
two parts— kald and bhakti, the former resorting to Siva 
and the latter to the individual soul. Kald is respon- 
sible for the projection of the world from Siva. Bhakti 
leads the soul from bondage to release . The final goal 
of the soul is unity (aikyp) with Para Siva, wherein the 
soul enjoys unexcellable bliss. This final state is techni 
F. 21 
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cally called hngdhgasdmarasyq, i.e. identity m essence 
between Lihga (Siva) and anga (soul). 

Lmga-sthala or Siva manifests itself in six forms. 
There is a similar sixfold manifestation of anga-sthala 
or soul. The manifestation in the two cases proceeds 
on parallel lines. The fact that for each Lihga mani- 
festation there is a corresponding anga manifestation 
shows the essential identity between soul and God. 
The soul imagines itself to be different from God on 
account of ignorance (avidyd). The six stages in the 
manifestation of Lihga and anga mark .the progress of 
the soul in realizing its identity with God. Describing 
the final union, Renukacarya says, “Like water placed 
in water, fire in fire, the .soul that is resolved in the 
supreme Brahman is not seen as distinct.” 

The soul’s path to moksa, or union with Siva, is 
marked by its devotion to the following three : (1) the 
spiritual preceptor (guru), (2) the realized or perfected 
soul (jangama), and (3) Siva ( Lmga ). The aspirant 
sho ulcTsurrender his all to these .three, worship them to 
obtain divine grace, and identify himself with them. As 
aids to progress in this path of faith, Virasaivism teaches 
eight rules to be observed They are called astavarqna : 
(1) obedience to a guru , (2) worship of Linga , (3) re- 
verence for the jahgama , (4) smearing of the sacred ash 
( vibhuti ), (5) wearing of a rosary of rudraksa beads, 
(6) padodaka , sipping the water in which the feet of a 
gwu or jahgama have been washed, (7) prasada , offer- 
ing food to a guru , jahgama , or Lihga , and partaking 
sacramentally of what is left over, and (8) pahcaksara. 
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uttering the five-syllabled formula namah sivdya. These 
eight modes of piety are taught to every Lingayat child 
at the initiation ( dlksa ) ceremony. 

4 Sivadvaita 

Srlkantha, who was probably a contemporary of 
Ramanuja, expounded a system of Saivism which is called 
Sivadvaita While resembling Kashmir Saivism in cer- 
tain respects and Saiva-siddhanta in certain others, Srl- 
kantha s Saivism has unique features of its own. &ri- 
kantha bases his exposition on the Brahma-sutra, and 
identifies Biahman with Para-Siva who is superior to 
the Trinity consisting of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. 
Because Srlkantha explains the relation between the 
world of souls and matter on the one hand and God 
on the other on the analogy of the relation between 
body and soul, his system has been described as Siva- 
visista dyqita. Srlkantha himself calls his system so. 
But unlike Ramanuja, Srlkantha does not criticise San- 
kara’s Advaita On the contrary, there are indications, 
in his writings, of his leaning towards non-dualism. 
Appayya Diksita (sixteenth century A.D.), in his com- 
mentary on Srikaniha’s bhdsya as well as m his other 
works, makes out that in essence Srikantha’s philosophy 
is Advaita The passages in Srikantha’s bhdsya which 
appear to teach Visistadvaita, says Appayya, are for the 
benefit of dull-witted people who have neither the intelli- 
gence to understand, nor the strength of mind to remain 
steadfast in, mi guna-Bi ahman. Though one may not 
be willing to go so far as Appayya Diksita does, a careful 
reading of 5rlkantha’s bhdsya will convince one that 
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this philosopher occupies a position midway between 
those of Sankara and Ramanuja. While theism is the 
pronounced doctrine he teaches, he leaves the door 
open for passing beyond to the higher truth of non- 
duality. 

God, according to Srlkantha, is the supreme Lord 
who exercises the fivefold function of the creation, pre- 
servation and destruction of the world, and of conceal- 
ment and grace m respect of the soul (. srsti , sthiti, 
samh&ra, tirodhdna and anugraha) The purpose of 
creation is to redeem the soul. Since impurity is in- 
nate in the soul, and it could be got rid of only through 
action, the soul has to pass through cycles of births and 
deaths. For this purpose the Lord conceals the soul’s 
eternal perfection And when by successive perfor- 
mance of action the soul has become pure and is fit for 

* 

release, the Lord bestows grace on it m consequence 
whereof it realizes its own eternal nature which is in 
essence the nature of God. Thus tirodhdna and anu- 
graha are the two ends in the process of perfecting the 
soul, and the creation, preservation and destruction of 
the world are the intervening links m this chain. 

Biahman is the material as well as the operative 
cause of the world As the material cause, it is the soul 
of the universe. A$ the operative cause, it is higher 
than the universe. It is both visvakara and visvadhika 
(immanent and transcendent). To the question, how 
may transformation be predicated of Brahman , Sri- 
kantha replies that the transformation (parinama) so 
far as Brahman is concerned is to be conceived as some- 
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thing unique The pannama is a change, not of Brah- 
man , but in Brahman . It is a change not of substance 
but of form. The entire universe, conscious (at) as 
well as non-conscious (acit), is already in Brahman > in 
, a subtle condition, indistinguishable by name and form. 
What happens m creation is, the subtle is made gross; 
there is a change from Bi ahman as qualified by the 
subtle universe (suksma-cid-acid-visista-Brahman) to 
Bi ahman as qualified by the gross universe (s thula-ctd- 
acid-visista-Bi ahman) The change is comparable to 
the growth trom childhood to youth, virility which is 
not manifest in childhood becomes manifest in youth; 
but this does not mean that virility was not there in 
childhood, only it was latent then. 

, Bi ahman effects the manifestatiotf^bf the world 
through its Sakti or Power It is by (virtue of its Sakti 
that Bi ahman is immanent m his creation and yet tran- 
scendent. The ultimate Reality is not a bare identity; 
it is a unity-in-duality, an identity-in-difference. Para- 
Sakti is the form of the Lord. She figures as the Lord’s 
wisdom, strength and activity. The Lord’s will, know- 
ledge and action are but modes of his Sakti. Through 
his icchd-sakti (power of desire), the Lord desired “May 
I become many”, by jnana-sakti (power of knowledge) 
he considered the means and instruments necessary for 
creation, with kriyd-sakti (power of action) he created 
the universe which is like a picture painted on the wall 
of icchdsakti . 

Srikantha believes in sat-kdrya-vdda and maintains 
that the universe is lion-different from By ahman, just as 
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the pot is non-different from the clay of which it is 
made. And yet Brahman is not completely one with 
the universe, for it is of the nature of consciousness 
while the universe is for the most part non-intelligent. 
The relation between Brahman and the world is to be 
explained on the analogy of .the soul-body relation 
The whole world, consisting of intelligent beings and 
non-intelligent things, is the body of Isvara. Ignorance, 
change, etc , affect -this body, while qualities like per- 
manence, omniscience, etc , belong to Isvara. 

§rikantha identifies Brahman with &iva. He sees 
in the Brahma-sutra “a. doctrine of the Supreme Being 
as Siva, the auspicious one, the Being whose throat 
shows for all time the mark of His grace to His crea- 
tures, the consort of Uma who is the Supreme Light of 
Intelligence and Bliss, the three-eyed cause of the destruc- 
tion and subsequent re-creation of* the universe.” 1 
grikantha shows how the eight names of 6iva, viz., 
Bhava, Sarva, Rudra, I§ana, Pasupati, Ugra, Bhlma and 
Mahadeva, are applicable to Brahman as defined in the 
Brahmasutra 2 Among the several Upani^adic texts that 
the teacher quotes is the one from the Svetasvatara which 
declares that men can indeed attain release without 
knowing Siva, when they can roll up the skies like a 
piece of hide 

The passages like “nett; nett (not this, not this)” 
do not deny all qualities of Brahman What they do 
mean is that the nature of Biahman cannot be exhausted 
by the qualities already mentioned. When Brahman is 
characterized as nirguna, it only means that it is free from 
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anything that is defective or objectionable. It is the 

"Sn «*■* .. 

home of all auspicious qualities. Even Brahman’ s con- 
nection with a body is perfectly intelligible, though in 
its case the connection does not lead to imperfection. 
While the jiva becomes imperfect because its true 
nature is concealed by the will of the Lord, and its con- 
nection with the body is not voluntary, but is due to 
karma , Brahman which is self-luminous consciousness 
and bliss assumes forms at its "own will. To Brahman 
belong such auspicious qualities as omniscience, omni- 
potence, independence, eternal contentment, begin- 
ningless understanding, and undimmished energy' It 
is the internal ruler of all, and should be meditated 
upon as Cidambaram or dahara-akasa, the ether within 
the heart. 

The soul is a part or amsa of Brahman. The 
Upanisadic texts which assert the identity of the two esta- 
blish only the pervasion of the former by the latter. 
The soul is one of the forms (the eight miutis ) of Siva. 
But due to begmningless association with impurity, it 
finds itself m bondage consisting of repeated births and 
deaths. The features that characterize it are ignorance, 
dependence and bondage It is associated with bodies, 
because It has to work out the consequences of karma 
which is beginningless. Bondage is said to be begin- 
ningless, because no beginning there could be for it in 
time But there can be release from bondage, as the 
soul is intrinsically pure “The dirt which envelops 
the self from time immemorial cannot be part of the 
inner nature of the self, which is essentially pure, and 
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shines forth on the removal of the impurity, like the 
moon when the clouds roll off *’* 

When Scripture compares the souls to sparks flying 
forth from fire, it does not mean to predicate origina- 
tion of the souls The soul is eternal What are or- 
iginated are names and forms. And one of the distin- 
guishing doctrines held by Srikantha is that the soul is 
atomic is size The soul’s atomicity is understood, he 
says, from the scriptural passages which mention its de- 
parture from the body, its going to other worlds and 
its return here The soul is also compared to the point 
of a goad or the tip of a hair divided a hundredfold. 
Inspite of its minuteness, the soul may feel what hap- 
pens in any part of the body, “just as the pleasure deri- 
ved from a spot of sandal paste is diffused throughout 
the body * 4 

Srikantha speaks of the three impurities ( malas ) 
that envelop the soul. But what these are he does not 
tell us clearly. Karma is undoubtedly one of them, 
and his treatment of it is fairly extensive In one place 
he refers to the impurity that obscures ( tirodhana-mala ). 
But it is not clear whether he agrees here with the 
gaiva-siddhantm, according to whom tirodhana which 
is one of the activities of the Lord is called an impurity 
because of its association with impurity. In several 
contexts Srikantha refers to the veiling of the indi- 
vidual’s purity or knowledge. But he nowhere men- 
tions by name anava 

Release is attained through realization of one’s own 
essential nature. But this has to wait till karma fructi 
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fies and is fully experienced through enjoyment or 
suffering. The Lord is impartial and wills the -release 
of all. But only those whose karma is ripened are re- 
leased, even as on the rising of the sun only those lotus 
buds that are ready bloom 

Contemplation of the Lord is the means to release. 
The soul's samsara is due to its beginningless finitude 
and dependence But this miserable state can be termi- 
nated, for it is not of the essence of the soul The soul 
should rise above its limitations by meditating on the 
glory of Siva. According to the tatkratu-nyaya (the 
maxim “what a man contemplates, that he becomes”), 
one becomes what one meditates on. By meditating 
constantly on Brahman the devotee acquires Brahjnan's 
distinctive characteristics ( asadhar ana-gunah ). Occa- 
sional acts of meditation will not do. Only when 
practised umntermittently*and with concentration, medi- 
tation will lead to Brahman-realization. Meditation , 
should not be given up at any time, it must continue 
.every day until death. The Lord should be contem- 
plated as identical with the self, not as different there- 
from. Otherwise the soul will not be released from 'its 
bondage ( pasubhava ). To go beyond the limitations 
one must identify oneself with the unlimited. 

The enlightened one attains final release from good 
and evil deeds, ‘ not at death, but only on crossing the 
Viraja, the river that constitutes the boundary of Visnu- 
loka, beyond which lies the abode of £iva, the region of 
final liberation and the full attainment of self-hood .” 3 
Till that stage is reached there is samsara. The enligh- 
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teneci soul departs at death on the path of the gods, 
sheds all the residue of its impurities at the Viraja, 
crosses the river and attains final release Speaking of the 
devotees of the N on-related (mranvaya-upasakas), Srl- 
kantha says that there is no passing for them along the 
path. This is one of the reasons for Appayya DIksita’s 
thesis that Srikantha was an Advaitin at heart. 

The soul which has attained release through the 
intuition of Brahman and has become equal to Brah- 
man, enjoys supreme bliss before which the joys of the 
world pale into insignificance. The world is seen now, 
in its proper context, as a part of the Lord. Negatively, 
release is freedom from pasutva (bondage), positively, 
it is the attainment of bliss (Sivatva). The self’s real 
nature is made manifest in release. It regains self- 
luminosity and acquires the auspicious qualities charac- 
teristic of Siva The fivefold functions of creation, 
etc., however, continue to be exercised by the Lord 
alone. The similarity of the released soul to Brahman 
is only in respect of wisdom and enjoyment. Is it not 
enough that the soul has been redeemed from samsara, 
and that it no longer returns to the world of tears and 
sorrow? 

5. Kashmir Saivism 

Kashmir Saivism is a kind of monism or non- 
dua lism The names by which the system is known 
are* Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna. 0 The name 
Trika primarily refers to the triple principle with which 
the system deals, viz. Siva sakti-anu or pati-pasa-pasu 
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(God, bonds, and soul) Though the other schools of 
Saivism also accept these three categories, Kashmir 
Saivism regards the individual soul and the world as 
essentially identical with Siva, and so the three, accor- 
ding to it, are reducible to one The term Spanda in- 
dicates the principle of apparent movement or change 
from the state of absolute unity jto the plurality of the 
world. And the expression Pi atyabhijna which means 
‘recognition’ refers to the way of realizing the soul's 
identity with Siva. 

The beginnings of Kashmir Saivism are to be 
traced to the Siva-siiUa whose authorship is attributed 
to Siva himself. The Sutra is said to have been revealed 
to a sage by name Vasugupta who must have lived towards 
the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury A D The date of Vasugupta is settled on the 
authority of Kalhana’s Rajatarahgmi which says that 
Bliatta Kallata, a pupil of Vasugupta, was a contempor- 
ary of Avantivarman who was king of Kashmir in 855- 
883 A . D . There are different traditions about the way 
in which the Sutras were revealed to Vasugupta. Accor- 
ding to one of them, Vasugupta had a vision of Siva in 
a dream while residing in his hermitage below the 
Mahadeva peak; arid he was directed' by the Lord to a 
rock in the valley on which the Sutras had been inscri- 
bed. When the sage went there and touched the rock, 
it turned and showed the inscription According to a 
second version, the Sutra, although composed by Siva, 
was taught to Vasugupta by a sage. A third version is 
that Vasugupta received the instruction from Siva himself 
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in a dream Whatever might have been the way in 
which the Sutra was revealed to Vasugupta, it is definite 
that the Suha laid the foundation of Kashmir Saivism 
A succession of talented exponents of the system follo- 
wed Vasugupta. Kalla ta who was Vasugupta’s chosen 
pupil wrote, among other works, Spanda-saivasva in 
which he explained the meaning of the Siva siitra as 
taught by his master Somananda, the author of Siva- 

dnti and a gloss thereon, was probably another pupil 

* 

of Vasugupta Among other teachers of Kashmir 
Saivism, we find the names of Utpala. Ramakantha and 
Abhina\ agupta The last named was a prolific writer 
on a variety of subjects The period of his literary 
activity extended over a quarter of a century, from about 
991 to 1015 AD His best known work on Kashmir 
Saivism is the Paramdi thasdra which is an adaptation of 
an earlier Advaita work of the same name by Adi §esa. 
The ultimate Reality, m Kashmir Saivism, as in 
every school of §aiva philosophy, is Sambhu or Siva, 
the supreme God. Siva is the Atman, the self of all 
beings, immutable and ever perfect. He is pure con- 
sciousness ( caitanya ), absolute experience (para samvit), 
supreme lord (paramesvara). He is the ground of all 
existence, the substrate of all beings He is beginning- 
less and one, he resides in all that moves and all that 
moves not. Time and space do not limit him, for he 
transcends them, and they are but his appearances. He 
is both immanent (visvamaya) and transcendent 
( uisvottirna ). The world does not exhaust him, for he 
is infinite. He is called anuttaia , the reality beyond 
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which there is nothing. In the familiar strain of the 
Upanisadsy the teachers of Kashmir Saivism tell us that 
the ultimate Reality, is beyond the reach of thought and 
language. Yet both mind and speech attempt to under- 
stand and express the Real m its relation to the universe. 

The pure consciousness, which is the supreme 
Reality and is referred to as Siva, is the material as well 
as the^efncient cause of the universe. This \iew is much 
the same as the one sponsored by Advaita Vedanta as 
regards Brahman with attributes ( saguna ). God or 
Reality is the stuff of which the world is made as well 
as the agency which makes it. Fundamentally there is 
no difference between the cause and the effect. But 
while for Advaita the manifested world is non-real, for 
Kashmir Saivism it is real. 

By means of several illustrations the writers on 
the Pratyabhijha system explain the creation of the uni- 
verse from and by Siva. The world is very often com- 
pared to the reflected city in a mirror. “As in the orb 
of a mirror pictures such as those of a town or village 
shine which are inseparable from it, and yet are distinct 
from one another and from it, so from the perfectly 
pure vision of the supreme Bhairava (i e , Siva) this 
universe, though void of distinction appears distinct 
part from part and distinct from that vision .” 7 And 
again, “As syrup, molasses, jaggery, sugar-balls, candy, 
etc., are all alike juice of the sugar-cane, so the diverse 
conditions are all of §ambhu, the Supreme Self 8 The 
illustration of the rope appearing as the snake is also 
employed, though not with the same implication as in 
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Advaita-Vedanta . Another familiar analogy used to ex- 
plain creation is the appearance of ideas in the mind. 
The creation-theory of the Pratvabhijna school is 
known as abhasdvada, i e. the view which holds that the 
universe consists of appearances which are all real in 
the sense that they are aspects of the ultimate Reality. 

The manifestation of the universe is effected 

through the Power ^(Sakti) of Siva And power is not 

different from the , Possessor thereof. Sakti is Siva’s 

creative energy, and is spoken of as his feminine aspect. 

There are innumerable modes of Sakti. But the most 

* 

important 'of them are , five They are: (1) cit-sakti, 
the power of intelligence or self-luminosity, which 
means that the Supreme shines by itself without depen- 
dence on any other light and even in the absence of all 
objects; (2) dnanda-sakti , the power of independence 
( svatantrya ) which is bliss or joy, and by virtue of which 
the ultimate Reality is self-satisfied; (3) iccha-sakti, the 
power of will or desire, the wonderful power of the 
Lord to create; (4) jnana-sakti, the power of knowledge 
by virtue of which the objects are brought together and 
held together m consciousness; (5) kriya-sakti, the power 
of action which is responsible for the actual manifestation 
of objects and their relations. By these powers the supre- 
me Siva in his aspect as Sakti manifests himself as the uni- 
verse. He manifests himself by his own free will isve- 
cchaya) and in himself as the substrate (svabhittau). 
That is, there is nothing other than Siva. If the uni- 
verse appears as if different, such appearance is a delu- 
sion. With the opening out of Sakti, the universe 
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appears; and when Sakti closes herself up, the universe 
disappears. Srsti (creation) and pralaya (dissolution) 
alternate, and this process is without a beginning. 

As in the other schools of Saivism, thirty-six cate- 
gories or laltvas are recognized m Kashmir Saivism 

(1) The tattva which is counted as the thirty-sixth 
but which is first in the logical order is £iva, the ulti- 
mate Reality, as it holds the potentiality of creation 
It is of this reality, as we said, that the universe is an 
appearance. The Swa-tattva , is the first stage in the 
process of world-manifestation. Of the five aspects of 
Sakti, at or intelligence predominates over the others 
at this stage. (2) The next category or tattva is sakti' 
It is not proper to call it the second stage, for it is by 
virtue of its operation that the manifestation of the 
Siva -tattva is made possible. When Sakti is counted 
separately, what is meant in reality is the manifestation 
of its ananda aspect — the aspect of bliss and self-satisfac- 
tion which is the precursor of the manifestation of a 
variety of forms. (3) The third category is called 
Sadasiva or the Sadakhyp.-tattva, the principle “from 
which or in which the experience of Being begins”. At 
this stage, iccha-sakti or the power of desire or will is 
the dominant feature And it is so because desire has 
to precede actual movement or activity. (4) Tsvara- 
tattva is the fourth category in which the power of know- 
ledge ( jndna-sakti ) is predominant. If at the stage of 
the Saddkhya-tattva the experience of the divine Experi- 
encer may be stated in the form 1 am this’ with the em- 
phasis on I, the experience at the stage of the Isvara- 
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tattva may be expressed in the form 4 This am I* with 
the stress on this. That is, the objective universe gains 
prominence here, and thereby the lordliness of the 
divine Being is realized. (5) In the Sad-vidya-tattva 
which is the next stage, the two sides of the experience, 
the subjective and the objective, the T and the ‘this* 
get equalized. The experience is of the form ‘I am 
this'. Here neither is thrown into the background; the 
■two have equal importance In such an experience 
there is activity and movement of thought. The 
power of action, k? iya-sakti, functions as the dominating 
influence. 

The five categories from &iva-tattva to Sad-vidya- 
tattva constitute what is called pure (suddha) creation. 
They are pure because they are manifested by Siva him- 
self without dependence on any prompting cause like 
karma , or material cause like maya. And also, the 
manifestation so far sketched is an ideal one, without 
any fragmentation or limitation of the One into the 
many. Hence it is called ‘perfect and pure way or 
order (suddhddkvan) . The five tattvas are the mani- 
festation of the universal Self, and not of any individual 
soul. So, they have for their content the whole of ex- 
perience, the ‘All-this\ It is only after the stage of 
Suddha-vidya-tattva that finitization or fragmentation 
begins to take place. The experiences of the five tattvas 
are said to be super-normal beings, and they are classifi- 
ed into five groups in accordance with the tattva that is 
predominant in each. The names of these groups are : 
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Samhhava , Saktijdj Mantra-mahesvara, Maniresvara , and 
Mantra 

The remaining tattvas form the impure ( asuddha ) 
order of creation. Their manifestation constitutes the 
sphere of the experience of limited beings which does 
not cover the universal ‘All-this , but relates only to 
particular aspects thereof The course of manifestation 
after the Suddha-vidya-tattva is called the imperfect or 
impure way (asuddhadhvari) It is also known as the 
mayadhvan or mdyd’s way, from the fact that mdya is 
the first member of this order. 

(6) Mdya is the power of obscuration Its pur- 
pose is to limit the Experience as regards both the 
Experiencer and what is experienced The universal 
Self becomes obscured as it were, and, as a result of this, 
a plurality of souls and things becomes possible The 
stage of mayd is comparable to the state of lapsing into 
sleep. The universal Self whose powers were unrestrict- 
ed upto the stage of the Suddha-mdyfi-tattva falls into 
sleep as it were, and fetters are forged to bind it appa- 
rently and finitize it. The limitless powers and features 
of the universal Self which are manifest in the course of 
the pure creation are eternality ( mtyatva ), all-pervasive- 
ness (vydpakatva), completeness (purnatva), omniscience 
(sarvajnatva) and omnipotence (sarvakartrtva). These 
get limited by the power of mdya.; and we now have in 
their place: (7) kdla or time (limited duration), (8) 
niyati or restriction in regard to space, (9) rdga or attach- 
ment to particular things, (10) vidyd or limited know- 
ledge and (11) kald or limited agency. These five 
F. 22 
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of desires. And so, the guna that is dominant in it is 
tamos . 

Besides manas, ahahkma produces the five organs 
of sense (jhanendnyas), the five organs of action ( kar - 
mendriyas), and the five essences called tanmatras from 
■which evolve the gross elements. The five organs of 
sense are* (17) the sense of hearing, (18) the sense of 
touch, (19) the sense -of sight, (20) the sense of taste, 
and (21) the sense of smell. These five are the channels 
of perception, and are the products of that variety of 
ahankara in which sattva is predominant— the variety 
which is called taijasa. The five organs of action are 
(22) the organ of speech, (23) the organ of grasping, 
(24) the organ of locomotion, (25) the organ of excre- 
tion, and (26) the organ of reproduction. These or- 
gans, as their collective name denotes, are the instru- 
ments of action; and they are the products of the vaikrta- 
ahahkara, i.e. the ahankara in which rajas is the domi- 
nant guna. The five tanmatras are evolved out of the 
variety of ahankara in which tamas ■ predominates, and 
which is called bhutddi. The tanmatras are : (27) 

sound, (28) touch, (29) colour, (30) taste, and (31) 
odour. These should not be confused with the parti- 
cular sounds, etc. which we experience They are the 
subtle essences from which are evolved the gross ele- 
ments. 

The gross elements are the remaining categories. 
They are five in number, and are the products respec- 
tively of sound, touch, colour, taste, and odour. The 
five gross elements ( bhutas ) are * (32) ether, (33) air. 
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(34) fire, (35) water, and (36) earth These are the 
ingredients of what we call the physical world. They 
constitute the abodes of enjoyment and the objects of 
experience for the individual souls 

The individual soul, though identical with the 
supreme Siva, suffers the ills of samsara, because it has 
forgotten its essential nature It is covered with three 
impurities called maias , and encased m the sheaths or 
kancukas The three impurities are anavamala , kdr- 
fnamala and mdyJyamala AnvamctLa is the innate 
mipuritv oi ignorance, and is the root cause of bondage 
It is beginningless, though it can be destroyed. And 
final release consists in the destruction of anava Kar- 
mamala is the result of anava It is responsible for 
the association of the individual soul with the effects of 
mdyd Mayiyamaia which is caused by karmamala is 
the impurity of transmigratory existence Endowed 
with these three maias, the soul migrates from one state 
o'f existence to another, putting on the cloaks created 
by mdyd 

The supreme aim of the Pratyabhijha system is to 
enable the individual spul to fmd its salvation. The 
salvation consists m the soul's recognition of its identity 
with the ultimate Reality. As bondage is the result of 
ignorance, release is to be attained through knowledge. 
The knowledge which liberates, however, is not mere 
intellectual awareness, it is spiritual intuition of the 
fundamental unity The intuition is gained by diksd 
(initiation) which is the name for the act whereby spiri- 
tual knowledge is imparted and the bondage of innate 
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ignorance is removed. The intellectual knowledge of 
the Pratyabhijna system is also necessary, because with- 
out it diksa will not be efficacious. 

The w T ay to liberation ( moksa ) is exactly the re- 
verse o£ the way of manifestation (abhasa) The in- 
dividual soul which is subject to birth and death, being 
endowed with the three malas is called sakala At the 
time of dissolution or pialaya, the soul is not associated 
with the effects of may a, viz , body, etc , and so it is 
free from the mdyiyamala, and is called pnalayakala 
When, by the adoption of the Saiva-path, the soul has 
made some advance on the road to liberation, the 
ha i ma-mala too gets dissolved; and the soul m that stage 
is called mjhdnakala It is, in fact, a transitional stage 
from the impure to pure creation Anava alone lin- 
gers, and it too is destroyed by stages Four such stages 
are recognized by the Saivas, before the final annihilation 
of anava is accomplished The soul passes through the 
five tattuas of the pure creation m the reverse order, 
before it gams the knowledge of its identity with Parama 
Siva The names of the soul m these stages, as we have 
given already, are Mantra, Mantresa, Mantra-mahesa, 
baknja, and Sdmhhava. 

There are four ways, or rather steps, to liberation 
anava, sakta , iambhava, and anupdya Each preceding 
stage leads to the next in order The dnavopaya is 
otherwise known as knyopdya It is the path in which 
external aids like repetition of mantras are used as 
means to self-realization. At the next stage which is 
called sdktopdya or jndnopaya , the aspirant makes repeat- 
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ed attempts to rise from a dualistic outlook to the 
knowledge o£ unity At the third stage which is known 
as the sdmbhava-mdrga or icchopaya, the knowledge of 
the ultimate Reality arises through mere exercise of 
the will power. The anupaya-marga or anandopaya is 
the last stage m the journey. Here there is no need even 
for bhdvana (contemplation) The ultimate Reality is 
realized through pratyabhijna or recognition, and the 
soul is completely liberated 

This is how the process of recognition is illustrated 
and explained : “A certain damsel, hearing of the many 
good qualities of a paiticular gallant, fell in love with 
him before she had seen him, and agitated by her pas- 
sion and unable to suffer the pam of not seeing him, 
wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came to her, but when she saw him she did 
not recognize in him the qualities she had heard about, 
he appeared much the same as any other man, and she 
found no gratification m his society So soon, however, 
as she recognized those qualities in him as her compa- 
nions now pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In 
like manner, though the personal self be manifested as 
identical with the universal soul, its manifestation effects 
no complete satisfaction so long as there is no recogni- 
tion of those attributes, but as soon as it is taught by a 
spiritual director to recognize in itself the perfections 
of Mahesvara, lus omniscience, omnipotence, and other 
attributes, it attains the whole pleroma of being 

Mere human effort will not be ol much avail m the 
path of moksa. What really moves here is the Divine 
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Will. Besides the three powers o£ creation, sustenta 
tion, and destruction of the universe, God has the powers 
of concealment and grace His real nature is concealed 
from the soul, and after the soul has played out its part 
m samsara, God’s grace descends on the individual, and 
the individual is released The descent of Divine 
Grace is called sakti-mpdta 

Moksa, according to the Pratyabhijna system, is a 
return to the original state of perfection and purity of 
consciousness Abhmavagupta describes it thus : 
"When thus the imagination of quality has vanished, 
and he (the released soul) has surmounted the illusion 
mdyd, he is merged in Brahman, as water in water* as 
milk in milk. When thus through contemplation the 
group of elements has been resolved into the substances 
of Siva, what grief, what delusion can befall him who 
surveys the universe as Brahman ?” 10 

6 Sakta Philosophy 

Closely allied to the philosophies of Saivism is the 
Sakta tradition which regards Sakti (Power, personified 
as the consort of Siva) as the supreme Deity. ‘The 
H>mn to Beauty’ called Sq undaryftlahar i , ascribed to 
Sankara, opens with these words : "When Siva becomes 
united with Sakti, he is able to exercise his lordly 
power, if it be not thus, the God does not, indeed, have 
the skill even to move”. The basic texts for this school 
are the Sakta-dgamas , also called Tantras T antra, by 
definition, is that scripture by which knowledge is 
spread. The orthodox view about the Tantras is that 
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they are founded on the Veda, and that there is no 
divergence of doctrine between Veda and Tantia. In 
the Kulcnnava-t antra, Sna addresses Pm vat i and says 
that kula-dhanma, i e. the religious philosophy of the 
Tantras, is based on and inspired by the truth of Veda u 
The number of Tantras belonging to the Sakta tradition 
is twenty-seven 

The antiquity of the Mother-cult is well known 
What is important to note is that, m India, the cult 
acquired for itself a philosophy— and that, a highly 
evolved meta-physical perspective. The Sakta concept 1 
of the motherhood of God is a fascinating one. In a 

* 

w T orld which is so much male-dominated and prone to 
be profane, the Sakta emphasis on Divine Motherhood 
is very desirable In Sakta-darsana, the woman especial- 
ly as mother, is assigned the first place of honour An 
essential feature of Sakla-sadhana is the ritual worship 
of women and girls. The Sakta-tantras prohibit in- 
dieting injury on women, and put a ban on such prac- 
tices as the sati (the burning of widows along with 
their dead husbands). Even m sacrifices, they insist, 
female animals should not be immolated. The Maha- 
nirvana-tantra prescribes a whole day’s fast to the man 
who speaks rudely to his wife, and enjoins the education 
of girls before their marriage The Muslim author of 
the Dabistan says ‘ The Agama favours both sexes 
equally. Men and women equally compose mankind. 
This sect holds women in great esteem and calls them 
Saktis, and to ill-treat a Sakti— that is, woman— is a 
crime”. 
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The philosophy of Saktism is a kind of non-dualism 
( advaita ), similar to that of Kashmir £aivism In both 
the systems, the highest Reality is styled Siva-§akti 
Siva and Sakti are not different, they are one, Siva is 
consciousness as stasis ( cit ), Sakti is consciousness 
as dynamis (cich upim) Siva is pure awareness, which 
is the ground ol all existence Through his Para Sakti, 
he effects the manifestation of the universe. He is the 
sole and whole cause of the world Only he becomes 
the cause, not in his aspect as stasis, but through his 
dynamic aspect which is spoken of as his feminine part. 
The mam difference between Kashmir Saivism and 
Saktism is that while the former lays relatively greater 
stress on the Siva aspect, the latter emphasizes more the 
*Sakti aspect. Between the Saiva and Sakta philosophy 
on the one hand, and Advaita- Vedanta on the other, 
there is close kinship. Advaita too teaches that the 
ultimate Reality is non -dual, and that it is of the nature 
of pure consciousness. But, for it the world-process is 
not real. The world, according to Advaita, is mdyika , 
illusory appearance The theory of world-appearance 
is called vivaita-vada The corresponding doctrine of 
the Saiva and £akta schools is known as dhhasa-vdda 
According to this view, the universe consists of appear- 
ances which are all real m the sense that they are aspects 
of the ultimate Reality. 

Evolution, we are told, is the result of self-move- 
ment (spanda) on the part of Siva-Sakti It is the move- 
ment of God that brings about the distinctions of word 
(sabda), object (ait/m), and cognition (pratyaya). 
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These three are, m fact, aspects of God’s primal energy. 
It is the causal impetus of the Divine that makes them 
emerge out of itself The world of sounds, things, and 
thoughts, is the self-manifestation of the non-dual Spirit 
The line of evolution is from the subtle to the 
gross The Reality m itself— Para Siva— is transcendent, 
it is beyond the levels of Matter, Life, and Mind. It is 
without parts (mskala), without activity (mskriya), and 
beyond the reach of word ( asabda ) and mind ( ama - 
naska) The same Reality as the cause of the world-pro- 
cess is called Paramesvara (the Supreme Lord) From 
Paramesvara arise at first the fire categories ol pure 
(suddha) creation, and then begins the course of hmtiza- 
tion consisting in the emergence of the thirty-one cate- 
gories composing impure ( asuddha ) creation 

The five categories ( tattvas ) of the pure creation 
are. (1) Siva-tattva, (2) Sakti-tattva, (3) Saddsiva or 
Sadcikhya-tattva, (4) Isvara-tattvn , and (5) Suddhavidya 
tattva The first, Siva-tattva, is the first in the order 
of world-evolution Here the predominant aspect of 
power is consciousness (cit). The second, Sakti-tattvcij 
is not a subordinate of the first, it is more properly to 
be regarded as its co-ordinate, manifesting mainly the 
aspect of bliss (anaiida) The third, Sadasiva-tattva, is 
the stage where the experience of being (sat) begins. 
Here, it is the power of will ( iccha ), that is dominant. 
At the next stage which is Isvara-tattva, the power of 
knowledge (jndna) figures prominently; and at the final 
stage, suddhavidya-tattva, it is the power of action 
(kuya) that functions as the dominating influence. 
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Interpreted philosophically, these five stages or categories 
represent the gradual differentiation m the pure Expeu 
ence, which subsequently serves as the basis of the evo- 
lution of the pluralistic universe At first, there is only 
the distmctionless experience Into this the condition 
of distinction is introduced by Sakti When we reach 
the Sadasiva-tattva , the experience ol the form */ am this’ 
arises, with the emphasis on ‘I’ xAt the next level of 
Isvaia-tattva, the stress is on the this ‘ this am I’ In 
order that the universe of minds and objects may 
emerge, there should be a balance between this and I 
This is what is obtained at the stage of Suddhavidya 
Here, in the experience ‘I am this’ the two get equalized 
It is m such an experience that there is activity and 
movement of thought 

Upto Suddkavidya what we have is only ideal crea- 
tion It is after this, and with may a, that there com- 
mences actual creation— the creation that is called im- 
pure Maya , which is the first of the thirty-one cate- 
gories of impure creation, is the power of obscuration 
It obscures the infinite spirit, and makes possible the 
rise of a plurality of souls and things The limitless 
Experience gets limited as regards both the experiencer 
and the experienced, the T and the ‘this’. The next 
five categories called kahcukas (constrictors) constitute 
the vays in which the limitation is brought about. Kala 
is temporal limitation Niyati is restriction in regard 
to space. Rdga is attachment to particular things. 
Vidyd is limited knowledge. Kala is limited agency. 
As enveloped in these kancukas , the soul ( purusa ) 
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arises. This is the seventh category. The eighth is 
prakrti which is the corresponding limitation on the 
objective side From this, the rest of the evolution 
appears, almost as in the Sankhya scheme. Buddhi 
(intellect), ahamkara (individuation or egoity), and 
manas (mind) come into manifestation in sequence. 
From ahamkara , there are evolved, besides manas, the 
five organs of sense (jnanendnyas), the five organs of 
action ( karmendriyas ), and the five essences of elements 
( tanmatras ). Out of the last five emerge 'the five gross 
elements which are ether, air, fire, water, and earth. 

So far we have been speaking of the evolution of 
the world of things (artha-prapanca). It should be 
noted that there is a similar evolution of the world of 
sounds (sabda-pi apahca) In this context Paramesvara 
is Sabda-Brahman. The entire world is said to be bom 
of Sabda (sa b da-pra b h ava) . Here also the line of evolu- 
tion is from the subtle to the gross. Corresponding to 
the five categories of pure creation there are five stages 
of the emanation of sound The first is Para which is 
absolutely supreme and subtle. The second is Pasyanti 
which is less subtle but still undifferentiated. The 
third is Madhyamd which is grosser and undifferentiated, 
though not articulate. Articulate sound is called Vai- 
kharl . This is of two forms : subtle and gross. It is 
from Vaikhari that all the letters (varna), syllables 
(pada) and sentences ( vdkyd ) are manifested. 

Para which resides in the Siva-tattva represents the 
first movement of sabda . This is also called Nada-tattva. 
Pasyanti stands for Sakti-tattva which is known as Bindu- 
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tattva. Nada and Bindu are the complements of the 
ultimate potency of creation From these arise what is 
known as the Tnbmdu or Kamakala which is the root 
of all mantras The three Bindu s are the white (sita), 
red ( sona ), and mixed ( misra ) These are the effect- 
Bindus m relation to the original Maha-bindu They 
are also referred to as Bindu, Nada, 12 and Blja, and re- 
present respectively the Prakasa (effulgence), Vimarsa 
(distinction), and Prakasa-vimarsa (combination of 
both) aspects of the Lord’s Power. In Tantnka ritual 
they are referred to as C.aranatntaya (the three Feet) 
A host of correspondences are made with the three 
Bmdus . eg., (1) Moon, Fire, and Sun, (2) iceha , jnana, 
and knyci ; (3) Vama, Jyestha, Raudri, (4) Brahma, 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three Bmdus constitute 
symbolically the points of a triangle It is the iccha 
(desire), jhana (knowledge) and krvyd (action) of the 
universal Being, represented by Moon, Fire, and Sun, 
that are responsible for world-creation. The Sun is 
technically spoken of as Kama, and the Moon and Fire 
together as Kald. So, the great triangle is Kamakala. 
From Kdma-kala arise the subtle sab das called Matrkds 
(the little Mothers); and from them, the gross sab das , 
viz., letters (vama), words (pad a), and sentences 
(vakyd). 

The three lines constituting the Kdma-kala triangle 
are named after Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra. The 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet are distributed thus : 
16 letters from a to the Brahma line, 16 letters from ka 
to the Visnu line; 16 letters from tha, to the Rudra line; 
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and the remaining three letters, la, ha, and ksa to the 
three corners 

Sabda is said to be o£ the nature of varna (letters) 
and dhvani (sounds). The latter may be regarded as 
the mamf ester of the former Each element or category 
of the universe has its own natural sound which is 
called its blja (seed) For example, the sounds of the 
five elements, ether, air, fire, water, and earth, are bam, 
yam, ram, vam and lam, respectively The typal sounds 
are said to be eternal, as also the relation between them 
and their objects These sounds may themselves con- 
stitute mantras, or by mutual combination A mantia 
is so called because it saves one who meditates on its 
^significance ~ Each mantra has its devata (deity) and 
each devata has its mantra For instance, the mantra 
of Mother Kali is krim, and of Maya or &akti, hrlm 
The significance of hrlm, e g , is that it is composed of 
the letters ha, ra, l and ma, representing respectively 
dkdsa (ether), agni, (fire), ardhanarlsvara, and ndda- 
bmdu Even the word aharn is a mantra . a=3iva; ha= 
Sakti, a~\-ha (with nddabmdu , viz., m)=.aham ~ I The 

breathing-process consisting of inspiration and expira- 
tion constitutes the mantra, ham~{-sa. The queen of all 
mantras, and their source as well, is Om composed of 
the letters, a, u, m. There is a whole literature on the 
significance of Om, and on the technique of meditation 
thereon. And, there is the grand conception of the 
world- Mother wearing the garland of letters. 

What is extremely important m Sakta-tantra, as in 
all T antra, is the teaching about the ways of worship 
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one should adopt m order to reach the human goal 
which is mohsa (release). The Sakta conception of the 
goal is not different from that of Advaita-vedanta, which 
is the realization of the non-duality of the supreme 
Spirit. But the one difference between Saktism and 
Advaita is, as already pointed out, that for the former 
the process of the One becoming the Many is real, 
whereas it is not so for the latter Hence, the sadhana 
for the Sakta consists in a life of ceaseless activity and 
meditation. He does not avoid the world, but em- 
braces it in order to overcome it. He sees the workings 
of the Divine everywhere, even m things and functions 
that are ordinarily held to be despicable and low This 
is the reason for the adoption by the Sakta of the so- 
called ‘left-handed’ practices The true meaning of 
the expression ‘left’ (■ vama ) is ‘reverse’ process towards 
the goal. The soul is carried away from its true nature 
as Siva by the ‘outgoing’ process. If it has to go back 
to its source, it must follow the ‘reverse’ process The 
main purpose of the sadhana is to switch on to the re- 
turn current so that the soul may regain its lost iden- 
tity with Siva. 

The &akta-tantras classify the souls into three as- 
cending groups * pasu, tnra, and divya. Pasu is the 
soul in bondage. Through sadhana it has to rise to 
the other two grades in succession, viz., the heroic 
iyira) and the divine (divya). The objective of this 
ascent is that th& soul should cast off its animal disposi- 
tions and become completely divine Expressed in the 
language of the three gunas, the soul should overcome 
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tamos by rajas, and rajas by sattva. The disciplines 
that the soul should adopt will naturally depend on the 
level in spiritual evolution that it finds itself m. The 
Kulai nava-tantra speaks of seven acdras (paths) in sequ- 
ence - Veda, Vaisnava, Saixia, Daksina, Vdma, Siddhanta, 
and Kaula Of these seven, the first three are designed 
for the pasu jlva , the next two for the vlra, and the last 
two for the divya. The first three dear as stand respec- 
tively for karma, bhakti , and jnana-mdrgas. The em- 
phasis m the Vedic discipline is on ritual, in the 
Vaisnava on devotion, and in the Saiva on knowledge 
The fourth acara which is called Daksina seeks to con- 
serve the results gained in the first three So far, the 
process is one of going forth. It is at the next stage, 
vamacara, that the return-current commences. Certain 
aspects of this discipline involve the use of ‘wine’ and 
woman'. It is these that have brought on calumny to 
Sdkla-sadhana. The ritual connected with these aspects 
is called panca-tattva , as it involves the offering of five 
objects to the Deity. As the Sanskrit names of these 
objects begin with ‘m’, the ritual is also known as 
panca-makm a-piijd. The five objects are . wine 

t 

{madya), meat {mdmsd), fish (matsya), grain (mudra) 
and woman ( maiLhuna ). The Tantras tell us that there 
are three ways in which this ritual- may be performed, 
each subsequent way being superior to each earlier one. 
T! he first which is the lowest is the ritual in its gross form 
Even here it is to be noted that the significance of the 
ritual is the sublimation of all life-functions including 
those of eating, drinking, and mating. The principle 
underlying the ritual is : *By that one must rise by 
F. 23 
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which one falls’. The second way of performing the 
panca-tattva ritual involves substitution Here, instead 
of meat, for instance, ginger is used, and instead of wine 
cocoanut water. It is not the original objects indicated 
by the five m’s that are offered, but their substitutes 
which are all non-objectionable The highest mode of 
the panca-tattva worship is purely an internal process. 
It depends on no outside material. It consists of yoga 
practices. Here, for example, go-mdmsa-bhaksana does 
not mean eating beef, but placing the tip of the tongue 
at the root of the throat. Thus it will be clear that the 1 
use of the panca-tattva in the literal sense is made only 
at the lowest level of the sddhana And even then the < 
aim is to achieve for the aspirant self-control. That is 
why it is specifically stated m the T antra-sastra that the 
panca-tattva is for the vlra The pasu is not fit for it, 
the divya does not require it It is a fonn of idjasika- 
sadhana for which only the vlra is eligible The techni- 
que that he has to follow is to consecrate what are 
usually regarded as impure and repulsive - things and 
acts and learn to look upon them as expressions of the 
Divine Here the aspirant is not to stop He has to 
go beyond the virabhava (status of vha) and attain to 
the divya status The last two stages m the Tantrika 
discipline, viz., Siddhanta and Kaula acdras, complete 
the process of making the soul divine. Siddhanta means 
arriving at a final position as a result of reflection upon 
the relative merits of the path of enjoyment and that ol 
renunciation. This, of course, implies that the aspirant 
realizes the emptiness of the so-called pleasures, and 
cultivates dispassion. In the final stage which is Kaula , 
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he pursues the path of renunciation to its conclusion, 
and realizes Brahman which is termed hula in the Sakta 
system. Here, as m the other Tantnka traditions, the 
guiding hand of a guru is absolutely essential. It is he 
that must initiate the aspirant into the path, and lead 
him on, step by step, to the final goal. The supreme 
guru is &iva-Sakii> the ultimate principle, of that, the 
human guru is but a terrestrial manifestation. 

The technique of Tdntrika worship is an art by 
itself, and involves several phases, ranging from gross 
physical forms to subtle mental modes Every item of 
this technique has a deep significance. The aspirant is 
asked to start with outer worship ( bahya-puja ); but he 
is not to stop there. He has to go inward by stages 
through chanting of hymns (stava), muttering of mant- 
ras (jap a) and meditation {dhyana), until he attains 
unity with the non-dual reality (advaita-h hdva). In the 
T antnka-sadhana, images are used as objects of worship 1 
at first. Sometimes these objects bear no definite shape, 
e.g., the Sivahhga and the Salagrama . Gradually the 
worshipper trains himself to contemplate the Deity in 
the form of a yantra or cakra consisting of linear designs, 
and in the form of a mantra or sound-formula. The 
process of ritual-worship is a highly complicated one 
The worshipper has first to purify his body composed 
of five elements. This is known as bhuta-suddhu 
Then he has to perform what is known as nydsa, which 
means touching the various parts of the body with the 
tips of the fingers and palm of the right hand, to the 
accompaniment of the appropriate mantra. After this, 
he has to invoke the presence of the Deity in the image 
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and thus enliven it. This is called prana-pratislha . 
Then the worshipper has to make gestures with his 
hands indicating thereby the different intentions and 
wishes he has m mind. These gestures are the mudrds 
After these preliminaries, he has to worship the Deity 
by bathing the image, adorning it, etc. The objective 
of all these acts is to make the mind pure so that it may 
direct its attention constantly towards God. 

The Sakta-sadhana which makes use of the Tant- 
rika technique of worship in a very detailed and elabo- 
rate manner is as fascinating as it is potent. But one 
must be on one’s' guard while practising it. If one 
understands the expressed instructions superficially and 
acts accordingly, one may go wrong egregiously. What 
is of utmost importance nere is to get behind the mere 
words and grasp their spirit For example, a verse of 
the Karpuradi-stotra, which is a hymn to Kali, says that 
Devi is pleased to receive in sacrifice the flesh, with bones 
and hair, of goat, buffalo, cat, sheep, camel and of man. 
The significance of this statement is that the worshipper 
should offer to the Goddess his lust, anger, greed, stu- 
pidity, envy, pride, and infatuation with the things of the 
world. The aim of sacrifice is to sui render the ego to 
the Deity, and thus to realize the non-difference of the 
koul from the supreme Spirit. The Gandharua-tantra 
declares the goal of sadhana thus : 

aikyam sambhavayed-dhhnan 
jivasya brahmano’pi ca 

The wise one should accomplish the identity of 
the soul with Brahman 
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1 1 tastnat vedaiinakarh i&straxa 
viddhi kaulatmakam prtye 
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Chapter Sixteen 

NON-DUALISTIC VEDANTA 
1 . The Advaita Tradition 

The non-dualxst tradition m Vedanta known as 
Advaita can be traced to the Upanisads The Upani- 
sadic sages like Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya expound Ad- 
vaita in a lucid and telling manner to their respective 
pupils— young and old, men and women, aspirants in 
all stages in life and conditions m society. That the 
Real is non-dual is taught by Uddalaka m the well- 
known text, “As Being alone (eva), O dear One, was 
this (world; in the beginning, one only (eva) without 
a second ,,;L Yajnavalkya, m a famous passage says 
“Where, indeed, there is duality, as it were ( iva ) one 
smells another, one sees another, one hears another, 
one speaks to another, one knows another, but where, 
of this one, all has become the Self, there what should 
one smell and through what, what should one see and 
through what, what should one hear and through what, 
what should one think and through what, what should 
one know and through what ?” 2 It is significant that m 
these two passages are used, respectively, the expressions 
eva’ (alone, only) and l iva (as it were, as if), the formei 
as qualifying Brahman, and the latter as qualifying the 
world of duality As qualified thus, it is evident. Brah- 
man designated as sat (being, existence) is the sole reality, 
and the world of duality is an illusory appearance. 
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There are other Upamsadic texts where the same distinc- 
tion is made between reality and appearance. To quote 
but one more instance of each usage, eva and iva * the 
Isavdsya-upamsad declares, “When all beings have be- 
come the Self alone ( atma eva) of the knowing one, 
then, for that one who sees oneness, what delusion is 
there, what sorrow ?’V the Brhaddranyaka and the 
Katha denounce the one who is deluded by the pluralistic 
view thus, “From death to death he goes, who sees plu- 
rality here, as it were (ndnd iva)”* That Brahman- 
Atman, the ultimate reality, is one or non-dual, and that 
the world of duality is non-real or illusory is tire cardi- 
nal principle of Advaita. This is the teaching, not 
only of the Upantsads but also of the Bhagavad-g~>td and 
the Brahma-sziiia, according to Advaita tradition. 

In an invocatory verse, mention is made of the 
successive teachers of Advaita m the following order : 
Narayana, the lotus-born Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, his 
son Parasara, Vyasa, v Suka, the great Gaudapada, Go- 
vinda-Yogmdra, his pupil Sankaracarya, and then San- 
karacarya’s four disciples, Padmapada, Hastamalaka, 
Foiaka, and Suresvara .* 5 It will be seen from this list 
that the first teacher is the Lord Narayana himself; and 
the line of succession upto Suka is from father to son. 
From Gaudapada onwards, we have the rule of monks 
(sannydsins) succeeding to the leadership of the Advaita 
tradition. Before Gaudapada, the teachers were d ivine 
or semi-divine The tradition of human precentors 

y 4, i 

started with Gaudapada, whose verse-commentary on 
the Mdndu kyfl-u pan is a d is the first known work on Ad- 
vaita, after the canonical texts. 
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Gaudapada’s Mdndukya-karikd, on which Sankara 
himself wrote a commentary, contains the quintessence 
of the teaching of Vedanta. 6 The work consists of 215 
couplets arranged in four chapters Following the 
Upamsad , the first chapter, ‘Agama-prakarana’, analyses 
the three states of experience ( avasthds ), waking, dream 
and deep sleep, and finds that the Self which is referred 
to as the Turiya (fourth) underlies and transcends these 
changing states. The second chapter, 'Vaitathya-pra- 
karana’, seeks to establish the illusoriness of the world 
of plurality, on the analogy of dreams, and through a 
criticism of creationistic hypotheses. The third chapter, 
‘Ad\aita-prakarana , sets forth the arguments for the 
truth of non-duality, gives citations from scripture in 
support thereof, and discusses the path to the realiza- 
tion of non-duality, called asparsa-yoga The last 
chapter, ‘Alatasanti-prakarana’, repeats some of the 
arguments of the earlier chapters, shows the umntelli- 
gibility of the concept of causality through dialectic, 
explains the lllusoriness of the phenomenal world, com- 
paring it to the non-real designs produced by a fire-brand 
( alata ) and pressing into service modes of Bauddha. 
reasoning , and establishes the supreme truth of non- 
duality which is unoriginated, eternal, self-luminous bliss 
, The central theme of Gaudapada’s philosophy is' 
that nothing is ever born ( ajati ), not because ‘nothing’ 
is the ultimate truth, as m Sunya-vcida , but because the 
Serif is the only reality ’No soul is born, there is no 
cause for such birth, this is the supreme truth, nothing 
whatever is born/ 7 From the standpoint of the Absolute 
there is no duality, there is nothing finite or non-eternal 
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The Absolute alone is; all else is appearance, illusory 
and non-real. They are deluded who take the plura 
hstic universe to be real. Empirical distinctions of 
knower and object known, mind and matter, are the 
result of maya. One cannot explain how they arise 
But on enquiiy they will be found to be void of reality. 
If one sees them, it is like seein the foot-prints of birds 
in the sky . 8 The Self is unborn: there is nothing else 
to be bom. Duality is mere illusion, non-duality is 
the supreme truth 9 

In his Biahma-siitra , Badarayana refers to the views 
of several early teachers of Vedanta Jaimini, Asmara- 
th^a, Badari, Audulomi, Kasakrtsna, Karsnajmi, and 
Atreya Of these, Kasakrtsna seems to have belonged 
to the Advaita tradition. He held the view that the 
immutable supreme Lord himself is the individual soul, 
not anything else. The soul is not a product of the 
Supreme , it is non-different therefrom At death, the 
soul is not destroyed , nor is it born with the body. It 
is eternal, unchanging consciousness , there is no possi- 
bility of its destruction. The elements and the sense- 
organs are the products of nescience (avidya) It is 
these that import illusory difference between the soul 
and the supreme Self. When true knowledge dawns, 
the illusion disappears, and the non-difference is rea- 
lized. Such is the view of Kas a krtsna a s expounded 
by Sankara m his commentary on the Brahma-sutra. 
It is a non-dualism of the type which was taught by 
Sankara himself. 

Among the other pre-Sankara teachers of Advaita, 
mention may be made of Dravidacarya (or Drami- 
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dacarya), who seems to have written a commentary on 
the Chdndogya-upamsad-vartika which was probably a 
work consisting of aphorisms by one Brahmanandm who 
is referred to as the Vakyakara. Dravidacarya is claim- 
ed by Visistadvaita also as a teacher belonging to that 
school of Vedanta Another preceptor of Advaita who 
came before Sankara was Bhartrhari, the author of the 
V ahyapadiya which is a basic text for the philosophy ol 
grammar. Bhartrhari teaches Advaita in the sense that 
he regards the ultimate Reality as non-dual and the 
world of phenomena as an appearance thereof. But he 
speaks of the Reality as Sabda-Brahman, the primal 
w ? ord, the supreme non-dual truth, which is the source 
of the universe An elder contemporary of Sankara was 
Mandana Misra who in his Brahma-siddhi expounds 
Advaita. There are some points of difference between 
Mandana Misra’s Advaita and Sankara's. 

llie greatest consolidator of Advaita was Sankara 
who, in the brief life that he lived on this earth, accom- 
plished a stupendous task v which is a marvel even to the 
most acute of mind and spirit. Very little is known 
about his life apart from the legendary accounts we have 
m the various Sankara-vijayas His date is yet unset- 
tled . the range is between 509 B C. and 788 A D 
Only the barest outline of his life may be gathered from 
the available accounts. He was born of Nambudiri 
parents at Kaladi, a village in Kerala on the westcoast 
of South India. Having lost his father quite early, he 
grew up as a precocious boy under the tender care of his 
mother. The ways of the world had no attraction for 
him. He was bom, not to lead an aimless life, to 
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vegetate and wither away after a time, but with the 
greatest mission one could have in life, namely, to lead 
mankind to the blessedness of unexcellable peace, by 
dedicating himself dauntlessly and irrevocably to the 
quest of the Absolute and by sharing his great discovery 
with all his fellow-beings So, he renounced the world 
at an age when most children do not leave behind their 
toys and trinkets, received formal instruction from 
Govindapada which gave him the insignia of spiritual 
leadership, and spent the rest o£ his life which was nor 
long — for he died at thirty-two — m spreading far and 
wide the gospel of the Absolute. At a time when false 
doctrines were misguiding the generality of people, and 
orthodoxy had nothing better to offer to counteract the 
atheism of the heterodox than a barren and outmoded 
ritualism, Sankara recaptured the heights of the Upani- 
sadic philosophy and brought from there for the bene- 
fit of humanity the waters of eternal life. Great as was 
his logical skill, it was not logic alone that crowned his 
mission with success, but a conviction and authority 
born of living experience. In the only oblique re- 
ference that he makes to himself in all his writings— and 
this occurs towards the end of the Sutra-bhasya— he 
observes, ‘How can one deny the heart-felt experience 
of another as possessing Hrtf/i*7wm-knowledge while be- 
ing in a body?’ 10 

It was out of his own self-evidencing plenary ex- 
perience that Sankara poured forth the ageless philoso- 
phy which bears the name ‘Advaita’. He mightily in- 
fluenced the people of his time— even the tallest of 
them— and spread over the country a net-work of 
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organizations to serve as spiritual guide-posts. His philo- 
sophy has come to be regarded not only here m India 
but even abroad as ‘one of the most valuable products 
oi the genius of mankind m its researches of the eternal 
truth. And as a great contemporary Indian philoso- 
pher rightly remarks, “Even those who do not agree 
with his general attitude to life will not be reluctant to 
allow' him a place among the immortals 

Although Sankara disclaimed originality for what 
he taught, he set a model in thinking and exposition 
which subsequent philosophers in India have striven 
to follow. More than one Vedantic teacher who came 
after him have described his style of writing as lucid 
{ pros anna ) and deep ( gam bhira ). His works are charac- 
terized by penetrating insight and analytical skill. 
The metaphysic of the Absolute which he taught is, it 
is true, difficult to understand. Any attempt to ex- 
pound It would necessarily involve expression of obscu- 
rity . But Sankara's manner of exposition does not pre- 
sent us with the usual but unnecessary additional diffi- 
culty which is obscurity of expression. He wrote monu- 
mental works, both In prose and verse; and all of them 
are marked by depth of thought and lucidity of lang- 
uage. Among his major works are the great commen- 
taries on what are known as the three canons of Vedanta, 
\iz., the principal Upanisads, the Bhagavad-gita, and 
the Brahma-sutra, and such independent manuals as the 
U padesasahasrl , the Vivekacudamani, and the Atma- 
bodha . 

Of the immediate disciples of Sankara, four are 
considered to be the most important ones : Padmapada, 
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Hastamalaka, Totaka, and Suresvara. Padmapada wrote 
a gloss on Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra 
Only a fragment of it is extant bearing the title Panca- 
padikd. Hastamalaka is credited with a short poetical 
composition m which is set forth the quintessence of 
Advaita. According to tradition, Sankara honoured his 
pupil by himself writing a commentary on the Hastdma- 
lakiya. Totaka is celebrated for his moving hyrqn ot 
praise dedicated to his master, set m the difficult totaka 
metre. And Suresvara, who was an inveterate critic of 
the ritualist school of Purvamimamsa to which tradition 
he had himself belonged before his conversion to Ad- 
vaita, is the reputed author of the Vartikas (verse- 
commentaries) on Sankara s commentaries on the 
B cjiadai anyaka and Taittiriya Upanisads. He also 
wrote a manual on Advaita called the Naiskarmya - 
siddhi • Great as these disciples were, they held their 
master in the highest esteem, and deepest reverence, 
probably unparalleled even in sacred history. Sure- 
svara, for instance, says in one of the invocatory stanzas 
in his Naiskarmya-siddhi : “The authentic exposition 
ot Vedanta has been made by my preceptor-. Indeed, 
the weakling that I am, I have nothing (new) to say. 
Gan a fire-fly illumine the sky that is already pervaded 
by the rays of the effulgent sun ?” 12 Totaka sings in 
his Hymn . “Knowing that Thou art verily the supreme 
Lord, there arises in my heart overwhelming elation. 
Save me from the vast ocean of delusion . Be Thou my 
refuge, O Master Sankara !” ia 

After Sankara, there came a long period of philoso- 
phical discussion among the leading schools of Vedanta . 
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The followers of Visistadvaita and of Dvaita were the 
principal debaters with the exponents of Advaita . 
Some of the teachers employed the technique of neo- 
logic (navya-nyaya) in their polemical discussions. 
Among the dialectical Advaita works, mention may be 
made of Sriharsa’s Khcindana-khanda-khddya, Citsukha’s 
Tattva-pradlpikd, and Madhusudana Sarasvati’s Advaita- 
siddhi. These and similar works, together with their 
counterparts in the other traditions, make a valuable 
contribution to the dialectics of Vedanta. 

An early exposition, m verse-form, of Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra is the Samksep<i : 
sdrhaka of Sarvajn atma Muni. We have already refer- 
led to the fragment of a gloss, Pancapddika, by Sankara's 
immediate disciple, Padmapada A commentary on 
this work was written by JPrqkqsatman : it is called die 
Pancapadika-vivarana. From this work arose one of 
the post-Saiikara traditions in Advaita, known as the 
Vivarana school. The other tradition derives its name 
from the Bhamati which is a commentary written by 
Vacaspati Misra on Sankara’s commentary on the Brah- 
ma-sutra. There are outstanding texts belonging to 
these two traditions. Akhandananda’s Tattva-dlpana 
is a gloss on Prakasatman’s Pancapadika-vivarana ; one 
of Nrsimhasramm’s works is the Pancapadika-vivarana - 
prakdstkd ; Bharatitirtha-V idyaranya expounds the con- 
cepts of the Vivarana school in his V ivarana-prameya- 
sahgraha. On Vacaspati Misra 's Bhamati , Amalananda 
wrote his Kalpataru, and on this latter work, Appayya 
Diksita has his Kalpataru-panmala . Between the 
Vivarana and the Bhamati traditions, thete are no major 
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divergencies in doctrine, the differences are of a minor 
character and are designed to suit the different types of 
students devoted to Advaita. In the invocatory verse 
of a work which gives a digest of the doctrinal differences 
among the teachers of Advaita, Siddhanta-lesa-sangraha 3 
its author Appayya Diksita says that the Siitra-bhasya 
(commentary on the Brahma-suira), having for its sole 
purport the non-dual Brahman , issued from the blessed 
lotus face of the Bhagavatpada (i e. Sankara) and got 
diversified a thousand-fold on reaching the preceptors 
who expounded it after him, m the same way as the 
Ganges, which originates from the feet of Visnu, gets 
variegated on reaching different lands. 

There are quite a few expositions which serve as 
introductions to the Advaita teaching in general, besides 
the manuals composed by Sankara already referred to. 
Some of these are the Veddnta-sara of Sadananda, the 
Vedanta-paubkasa of Dharmaraja Adhvarlndra, and the 
Pancadasl of Bharatltirtha-Vidyaranya . 

Although Advaita'has been, and can be, expounded 
systematically, it is not, strictly speaking, a system of 
thought or a school-philosophy. According to the 
Advaita tradition, it stands for the plenary experience 
of non-duality which is the culmination of all systems 
of thought and schools of philosophy. The expression 
Advaita, as referring to the supreme Self, means the 
truth of non-duality; and as 1 indicating the tradition 
which teaches this truth, the expression may be rendered 
into English as rion-dualism. Here, it is to be noted 
that the negation signified by the prefix non applies not 
only to duality but also to ism . One of the aims of 
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Advaita is to show that the rival views which are called 
philosophical systems have their limitations, and are 
serviceable only in so far as they lead to something be- 
yond. It is the total experience that is the goal. The 
supreme objective of Advaita is to urge man not to rest 
till he has realized that experience. 

Against the background of what we have just now 
stated m regard to the uniqueness of Advaita, we shall 
study its teachings under three broad heads : epistemo- 
logy, metaphysics, and the means to release. 

2 . Epistemology 

(i) Consciousness-as and Consczousness-of . Know- 
ledge oi consciousness is the very nature of the Self. 
Terms such as piajnana and jndna, meaning knowledge, 
are employed in the Upanisads to indicate the nature 
of B rahman- Atman . The Self is its own light; it is 
self-luminous (svayam-jyotis) . It is not an object that 
is to be made manifest; it is self-manifest. The so- 
called luminaries such as the sun and the moon are 
themselves made manifest by the Self. Even the mind 
shines only by the light that it borrows from the Self 

As in the Sahkhya, so here in Advaita, ‘a distinction 
is made between the consciousness which as the nature 
of the Self and the consciousness that is due to a mode 
of the mind The Self is consciou&ness-as; the mental 
mode leads to consciousness-of The - former is svarupa - 
jndna, essential knowledge; the latter is vrtti-jnana , 
knowledge which results from the operation of a mental 
mode. By themselves, the mind and its modes are 
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inert, since they are the products of prakrti. But since 
the mind is made of the sattva constituent of prakrti, 
it has the ability to reflect the consciousness which is the 
Self. Thus far, the Sankhya and Advaita agree. The 
one difference between them is that while for the San- 
khya, the mind and its parent, prakrti are real, for Ad- 
vaita prakrti is the principle of illusion, maya, and 
therefore not real. 

The knowledge of objects is made possible by the 
functioning of the cognitive mode {vrtti) of the mind. 
But the mental mode can function only as carrying the 
reflection of the essential consciousness which is the Self. 
For objective knowledge to arise, then, there are re- 
quired the mental mode and the prototype conscious- 
ness which is also described as the witness-consciousness 
(saksi-caitanya). There are cases of knowledge where 
the witness alone is the revealer, and not the mental 
mode The cognition, say, of a pot arises m the form 
“This is a pot”. For this cognition, the instrument is 
the appropriate cognitive mode (vrtti) of the mind. 
But how is this cognition known > When I say *‘I know 
this is a pot”, how is this knownness of the pot known? 
The N yaya-Vaisesika view is that the first cognition is 
known through reflective cognition {an uvyavasaya- 
piano). But this will lead to infinite regress And 
so, the Advaita position is that the knownness of an 
object is revealed by the witness-consciousness . While 
cognitions manifest objects, it is the witness that mani- 
fests cognitions. It is not cognitive modes alone, but 
also all modes of the mind, such as desire, anger, pain, 
pleasure, etc., are directly revealed by the witness. 
F. 24 
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"There is one more significant instance where there 
is awareness because of the witness, without the instru- 
mentation of a cognitive mode : i . e . the awareness of 
the absence of objects, of the unknownness of a thing. 
The awareness of the absence of objects, as in deep 
sleep, is nonetheless awareness ; the unknownness is also 
known. Here it is the witness that is the revealing 
principle' The witness-self is the constant and unfail- 
ing consciousness It neither rises nor sets. It is the 
eternal, immutable, pure awareness ( cm-matra ). It is 
on the basis of the Self that all empirical knowledge 
takes place, involving the distinctions of cognizer, means 
oi cognition, and object of cognition. 

It is avidya or nescience which obscures the eternal, 
immutable Self, and transforms itself into the form of 
the pluralistic universe This is how the process of 
empirical knowledge takes place : that transformation 
of nescience which resides in the body and is called 
internal organ or mind, being prompted by merit and 
demerit, goes out through the channel of the sense or- 
gans like eyes, -etc , pervades suitable objects like the 
pot, and becomes of their respective forms This may 
be compared to the water flowing from the tank to the 
fields through irrigation channels and assuming the 
forms of the respective fields, or to the molten metal 
which, when poured into a crucible, puts on the shape 
of the crucible . Sankara’s disciple, Suresvara, observes : 
from the cognizer, i e., the reflection of consciousness 
{tidabliasa) which resides in the intellect, there arises 
-pramana which is of the nature of a mode of the internal 
organ (antahkarana-vrtti); the pramana, on reaching 
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the object of cognition, e.g., a pot, assumes the form 
of the object . 34 It is the mental mode that connects 
the cognizer and the object cognized. The same 
internal organ resides in the body, goes out through the 
channels of the senses, pervades the object, and mani- 
fests it. That part of the internal organ which is de- 
fined by the body is called egoity (< ahahkara ); that part 
which connects egoity with the object is termed the cog- 
nitive mode ( yrtti ), and that part which pervades the 
object and invests it with the character of objectness is 
known as fitness for manifestation ( abhivyakti-yogyata ). 
Because the internal organ with its three parts is a pro- 
duct of the satoa-constituent of nescience (< avidya ), it 
mirrors the consciousness which is the Self; and although 
consciousness is impartite, it appears as if split up into 
three forms on account of the difference in the parts of 
the internal organ which mirrors it. The aspect of con- 
sciousness which is defined by egoity is the cognizer 
( pramata ), the aspect of consciousness which is defined 
b} the cognitive mode is the means of cognition {pm- 
mana ); the aspect of consciousness defined by the element 
of fitness for manifestation present in the object is the 
cognition (pramiti ) . Thus Advaita attributes the em- 
pirical usage in respect of cognition to the work of nesci- 
ence which presents the impartite consciousness as if it 
was split up into parts. The distinctions of cognizer, 
means of cognition, etc., are, as we have already stated, 
the creation of avidya. 

(ii) Sources of Knowledge . In empirical matters, 
Advaita generally follows the way of the Bhatta school 
of Purva-mimamsd , 15 As in the Bhatta school, so in 
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'Advaita six means of valid knowledge are recognized: 
peiception { pratyaksa ), inference ( anumana ), compari- 
son ( upamana ), testimony {sab da), presumption (artha- 
patti), and non-cognition {anupalabdhi) . 

Of these means *of valid knowledge, we shall con- 
sider here, in some detail, only testimony {sabda), 
especially of the form of the Veda. Both for Purva- 

mlmamsa and for Vedanta, the Veda is the supreme 
% 

authority in matters supersensuous . While for Purva- 
mlmamsa the purport of the Veda lies in the ritual sec- 
tions, and there too in the injunctive texts, for Advaita 
the purport is to be discerned in the Upamsads. It is 
in the Upamsads that we have the teaching about Brak- 
man-Atman , the knowledge of which alone will lead to 
the final goal which is release . 

As against thet Mimamsa view that non-in junctive 
statements have no purport of their own, Advaita main- 
tains that statements relating to the nature of Reality 
are supremely purportful. 

The activist school seeks to justify its view of lan- 
guage as action-centred by a theory of learning according 
tb which the meanings of words are supposed to be learnt 
only in the context of actions. A child observes the 
actions of his “father in obedience to certain commands 
issued by his grandfather : “Bring the cow 1 ', “Tie the 
cow'*, etc. By a process of insertion and elimination, 
the child understands the meaning of the words “bring’*, 
"tie”, "cow”, etc. Thus, it is only as associated with 
commands that words become meaningful. Assertive 
statements are auxiliary to injunctive sentences . In an 
injunctive sentence the v^rh is ' the principal part of 
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speech. The others such as noun and" adjective have 
to be understood only as modifying the verb. And, in 
the verb the injunctive suffix is the most important 
factor. The injunctive suffix signifies what is techni- 
cally called myoga , meaning what-is-to-be-done. If it 
be the case that even secular words have myoga for pur* 
port, contends the Prabhakara, it goes without saying 
that the Veda has myoga as its sole purport. Existent 
entities are known through secular means of knowledge 
such as perception and inference. If the Veda too 
were to give us knowledge about the existent, it would 
not be independent as a pramana It is only from the 
Veda that the super-normal myoga is known. That is 
-whymiyoga is described as that which is novel -and is not 
known through any other piamana ( mdndntardpiirva )r 
What the Veda teaches primarily is activity. It is not 
desire or appetition that prompts activity. What prom- 
pts it is the cognition of a command or myoga . For 
instance, a servant executes an act because his master 
orders him to do it, even though he may have no desire 
in the matter. The Veda which is the supreme master 
issues certain commands Man’s wisdom lies in simply 
obeying those commands. The Vedic myoga is imperi- 
ous The Veda , in short, is niyoga-sastra, the text 
that teaches what-is-to-be-done . 

The Advaitin’s reply to the Prabhakara view is as 
follows * It is not the case that the meaning of words 
is invariably learnt in association with action. Even 
if we concede that it is so learnt, it cannot be maintained 
that subsequently also, if the meaning of words is to be 
understood there must be some reference to action. 
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When a person is informed, for instance, that a son has 
been born to him, he is observed to be happy. Here, 
no activity is e?' joined; the statement is not a command . 
Yet the person concerned understands the meaning of 
the words conveyed to him. It is not true to say that 
all words are related to what-is-to-be-done . If this were 
so, there would be no mutual relation among the words. 
Hie words that constitute a sentence are in mutual re- 
lation; they are not always or all of them related to 
what-is-to-be-done {karya). Expectancy, competency 
and proximity are what bind words into a sentence . It 
was urged by the MImamsaka that the cognition of 
niyoga, and not desire, is what prompts activity. But 
it is not so. Activity can always be traced to some 
desire for acquisition or avoidance. Even in the case 
of the servant executing the commands of his master 
that was cited as an illustration, on closer analysis it will 
be found that the motive behind the action is either to 
please the master or to avoid punishment. And, in the 
context of any action it is neither the command, where 
one is issued, nor the agent that is the principal factor, 
but the enjoyer of the desired fruit. The words of the 
Veda only help in understanding what is desirable and 
wbat is not If the words are the cause of action, 
then everyone who hears them must act, which is not 
the case . Activity follows even on the cognition of 
existent things, such as a serpent. So, it is not a valid f 
argument to say that activity springs only from the cog- 
nition of niyoga , and that the sole purport of the Veda * 
is niyoga. The function of the Veda as a pramdna is 
to make known what is unknown, and not to occasion 
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activity. The Veda is valid only as making known the 
real- nature of things, and not as prompting activity. 
Thus, even in regard to the ritual sections of the Veda, 
it is not the case that what-is-to-be-done is the purport. 
And, in regard to the Upanisads it is mot action that is 
their central teaching, but the supreme reality which is 
Bi ahman- Atman . 

That the non-dual B r ahman- Atman is the central 
teaching of the Upanisads will become clear when we 
seek to understand them in the light of the six charac- 
teristic marks (sad-hnga) determinative of purport. 
The six marks are : the harmony of the initial and con- 
cluding passages (upakr ama-upasamhara), repetition 
(< abhydsa ), novelty (aparvatd), fruitfulness (phala ), 
glorification by eulogistic passages and condemnation 
by deprecatory passages ( arthavada ), and intelligibility 
m the light of reasoning (upapa tji). Let us illustrate 
by applying these marks to the sixth chapter of the 
Ghdndogya-upamsad, with a view to determining its 
purport The chapter opens with the words, ‘‘As Being 
alone, O dear One, was this in the beginning, one only, 
without a second/’ thereby indicating that the subject 
taught here is the secondless Brahman . The same truth 
is taught in the end in the -words, “All this is of the 
essence of it/' Thus there is harmony between what 
is taught in the beginning and what is declared to be 
the truth in the end. That Teality is non-dual, that 
there is no difference, is stressed repeatedly in the course 
of the chapter. The text ‘That thou art" is repeated 
nine times. That the truth of non-duality is not 
obtainable through other means of knowledge, that it 
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is, therefore, novel is also made clear in the chapter. 
That the greatest fruit, the attainment of the final goal, 
is the result of the knowledge of Brahman is taught in 
texts like, “He knows who has a preceptor; for him there 
is delay only so long as he is not freed (from the body), 
and then he becomes one (with Brahman )’* The non- 
dual Biahman is extolled in the text . “Did you ask for 
that instruction by which the unheard becomes heard, 
the unknown becomes known, the un-understood be- 
comes understood The Upanisad gives reasons for its 
teaching that Brahman is the foundation of all things, 
that it is the non-dual reality. Through analogical reason- 
ing, the truth taught is sought to be established . “Just 
as by means of a single lump of clay, all things earthen 
are known, all transformations are verbal and therefore 
are only name, earth alone is real,” etc Applying the 
same technique of interpretation, the teachers of Ad- 
vaita claim to show that the purport of scripture as a 
whole is the non-dual Brahman . 

Scripture is revelation If scripture is the only 
means for the knowledge of Brahman , will not Advaita 
which relies on scripture, it may be asked, become sheer 
dogmatics ? If there is no scope or place for rational in- 
quiry, how can Advaita be treated as metaphysics? In 
answering this criticism, we must first note in what sense 
.scripture is the means for the knowledge of Brahman t 
and then discuss the limits of reasoning and also con- 
sider how far logic can be of help The Advaita atti- 
tude to scripture should not be confused with the funda- 
mentalist or literalist attitude which is that of the 
MImamsa school. Advaita does not believe in any 
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dogmatic idolatry of scripture. As Vacaspati Misra 
observes in his Bhamati, it is purportful scripture that 
is authoritative, and not scripture as such . 10 As we 
have seen above, one of the marks for determining pur- 
port is upapatti , intelligibility m the light of reasoning. 
If scripture were to proclaim something which is non- 
sensical or absurd, one is not to accept it as true. As 
Sankara remarks, “Even a hundred scriptural texts de- 
claring fire to be cold or non-lurmnous will not attain 
authoritativeness ’’. 17 The keenest ability to inquire is 
thus, called for in unravelling the meaning of scripture 
To quote Sankara again, “That which is accepted or 
believed in without proper inquiry prevents one from 
reaching the final good and results m evil consequen- 
ces.’ 1S In the interpretation of scripture, therefore, 
reason has to function relentlessly and thorougnly. Al- 
though upapatti (intelligibility) is only one of the six 
marks of interpretation, on closer scrutiny it will be 
found how important a mark it is. In determining, for 
instance, which the initial and which the concluding 
passages of a topic are, one has to resort to reasoning 
T here are texts which will become void of meaning if 
the words are understood in their primary sense. In 
such cases, it is the secondary implication of words that 
becomes relevant. Here, again, it is reasoning that 
will be of help : also, in the matter of determining which 
type of implication is to be resorted to . There are pass- 
ages where words are employed in a figurative sense. 
In detecting them and m fixing the sense, reason has to 
play an effective role. Thus, it is obvious that reason 
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has to come in as a valuable aid at every stage in the 
selection and interpretation o£ scriptural texts. 

The reason why reasoning by itself cannot lead to 
Brahman - knowledge is as follows : Thought or reason 
can be but a secondary means of knowledge, it cannot 
serve as the primary source of indubitable experience. 
The knowledge that reason yields is mediate, and me- 
diate knowledge is that which depends on the validity of 
some other knowledge which is its ground. This other 
knowledge, in the last resort, should be characterized by 
immediacy . That is why the Indian theory of Inference 
recognizes the perceptual basis of anumdna If, for 
instance, one had not seen the co-presence of smoke and 
fire in a place like the hearth, one would not be able 
to infer the presence of fire on the hill from the per- 
ceived presence of smoke thereon. In matters empiri- 
cal, inference follows perception. In regard to me- 
taphysical truth, logic has to follow and render intelli- 
gible the plenary experience, of which scripture is a 
record The Upanisads embody the discoveries made 
by the ancient seers; they constitute the testimony of 
the most authentic experience of those who are awake 
m Spirit. It is not in the dogmatic sense that the 
authority of scripture is to be accepted The ‘final test 
j>£ Vedanta is experience The culmination of the in- 
quiry into the nature of Brahman , says Sankara, is anu- 
bhava , intuitive experience 19 The knowledge that is 
revealed by scripture must become a matter of direct 
experience; only then revelation would have fulfilled its 
mission . 

It is significant that the Brahma-sutra begins with 
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the aphorism : “Then, therefore, the inquiry into Brah- 
man (literally, the desire to know Brahman)” . The 
method of inquiry is the same here as elsewhere. It 
consists in raising relevant problems or doubts and seek- 
ing solutions for them For instance, one of the first 
problems raised in Vedanta concerns the reason for its 
study. The subject of study irr Vedanta is Brahman 
Now, is Brahman what we know already, or what we do 
not know ? If we know it already, there is no need for 
inquiry; if we do not know it, there can be no inquiry, 
for no one can possibly inquire into something of which 
he is not aware The way out of this dilemma lies m 
the fact that the alternatives posed here are not exhaus- 
tive, for there is a third possibility which is partial know 
ledge. As Brahman is the same as the self, everyone 
knows it, but knows it only superficially. Prior to in- 
quiry, Brahman is known only vaguely As a result of 
inquiry, one arrives at a settled knowledge of Brahman . 
The problem we have just now considered is only one 
of many problems that a student of Vedanta has to 
tackle. The cobwebs of ignorance and prejudice have 
to be swept with the broom of inquiry, before one be- 
comes fit to receive the final knowledge. We have 
sought to show how essential inquiry is in Vedantic 
study The inquiry is to be made till the onset of 
Brahma n-intuition That is the meaning, says San- 

kara, of the expression jijhdsa, ‘desire to know '. 20 The 
glossator, Anandagiri, declares in his explanation of a 
passage in Sankara's commentary on Gaudapada’s Kari- 
ka : “Without inquiry, the sacred teaching is incapable 
of generating Brahman-knowledge .” 21 
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A special difficulty which Advaita has to face vis- 
a-vis scriptural testimony concerns the ontological status 
of scripture Is scripture ontologically real or not ? If 
it be real, then as there is a reality which is other than 
Brahman, the position that Brahman is the sole reality 
will have to be given up. If scripture be unreal, then 
what is revealed by an unreal evidence should also be 
unreal Words can establish a reality which is of the 
same grade as themselves If verbal testimony be illu- 
sory or unreal. Brahman which is its content cannot be 
real 

The Advaitin replies to this criticism by admitting 
the unreality of verbal testimony. But he sees no vali- 
dity in the argument that an evidence can establish only 
what is of the same grade of reality as itself Even the 
empirical and the unreal can be practically efficient, and 
there is nothing unintelligible m verbal testimony, which 
has only empirical reality and is transcendentally unreal, 
establishing the absolutely real Brahman The familiar 
example given by the Advaitm to show how the testimony 
of scripture, though it be illusory, can sublate the illu- 
sory world is that of the dream-cognition of a lion sub- 
latmg the dream experience itself The lion’s roar he- 
ard m the dream is undoubtedly illusory, but, nonethe- 
less, it enables the dreamer to wake up from his dream . 

The two main post-Sankara schools of Advaita 
differ over the question whether verbal testimony yields 
mediate knowledge alone, or immediate experience also . 
According to the Bhamati school , words can generate 
only mediate knowledge It is continued meditation 
( prasahkhyana ) on the content taught through words 
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that can convert verbal knowledge which is mediate 
into immediate experience Meditation can do this, 
because the instrument of meditation is the mind; and 
since the mind is a sense-organ, in the Bhamati view, it 
can give rise to direct experience. According to the 
Vivarana schoo l, verbal testimony is capable of generat- 
ing immediate as well as mediate knowledge. A bare 
sentence conveys only mediate knowledge. But the 
sentence whose purport has been inquired into can 
cause immediate experience. When, for instance, the 
full purport of the text, “This self is Brahman ” is 
cognized after thorough inquiry. Brahman becomes the 
content of immediate experience. The story of the 
ten travellers may serve to make the point clear. The 
travellers crossed a swollen river, and started counting 
themselves to see if all of them were safe But each 
time the one who counted left himself out and counted 
only nine. A passer-by stopped there, asked for the 
cause of the commotion, mentally counted and found 
out that all the ten travellers were there, he told them 
at first “There is the tenth man/' This statement 
produced mediate knowledge . Then the passer-by 
pointed out to the man who had counted last, and said, 
“You are the tenth/' This certainly produced the im- 
mediate awareness of the identity of the tenth man. 
Similarly, the Upanisadic texts like, “Being alone, O 
dear One, this was in the beginning/’ impart mediate 
knowledge But the major texts such as “That thou 
art/’ when their purport is realized, reveal the imme- 
diacy of Brahman. The mind is not a sense-organ, in 
the Vivarana view; it is not a pramana . In order to 
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generate immediate knowledge, it is not necessary that 
in all cases there should be the operation o£ a 
sense-organ. And words, as we have seen, can be the 
means to direct experience, if what they speak about is 
immediate . There can .be nothing more immediate 
and intimate than the Brahman-selt . 

(iii) Truth and Error. True or valid knowledge is 
defined as that knowledge which has for its content what 
is unsublated and unestablished by any other means. 
Unsublatability or non-contradiction and novelty are 
the characteristics of truth. Judged by these characteris- 
tics, nothing other than Brah man-knowledge can be 
true. Brahman- knowledge arises by sublating all other 
knowledge, and it can be had only through Vedantic 
inquiry and through no other means The absolutely 
real is Brahman ; and the absolutely true knowledge is 
die knowledge of Brahman. To the facts of the .em- 
pirical world belong only relative reality; and empirical 
knowledge is but relatively true. In other words, em- 
pirical knowledge is taken as true only till Brahman - 
knowledge arises. It is sublated when there dawns the 
intuition of Brahman. Less valid than empirical know- 1 
ledge is the knowledge that pertains to such fanciful ' 
objects as those of dream and delusion. Thus, reality 
or truth is said to be threefold : absolute ( pdramarihika ), 
empirical ( vydvaharika ), and apparent (pratibhdsika). 
The thxeefoldness, however, is not ultimate. All dis- 
tinctions including that between the absolute and the 
empirical are induced by nescience or ignorance 
(avidya, ajnana ), which is the same as may a. 

It is nescience that brings about error. Metaphysi- 
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cal error consists in mistaking the self for the not-self or 
wrongly transferring the features of either to the other. 
This is known as adhyasa, superimposition. The self 
is the absolute reality; the not-self is the phenomenal 
world consisting of factors ranging from psychical modes 
such as egoity and intellect to physical things such as 
body and stone. The notion T indicates the self; the 
notion 'this’ refers to the not-self. On account of 
nescience, the self and the not-self are superimposed each 
on the other, and their characteristics also are wrongly 
interchanged. This ought not to be the case, because 
the self and the not-self are of contrary natures, opposed 
to each other like light and darkness; but it so happens 
that they are confounded with each other. All our 
empirical usage is based on this confusion . Such expres- 
sions as ‘*1 am this,” and “This is mine”, are the result 
of coupling the real and the unreal-which coupling is 
adhyasa , superimposition Here, in all cases of super- 
imposition, it is the self which is the non-dual reality 
that is mistaken for the plurality of phenomena consti- 
tuting the not-self, and vice versa . 

In the phenomenal realm itself there are super- 
impositions which may be called empirical errors 
These may serve as analogies for the metaphysical error! 
The two familiar cases are : mistaking a piece of rop| 
for a snake, and wrongly seeing nacre as silver. When 
we make the erroneous judgments, “This is a snake,” 
“This is silver,” etc., we ascribe, in each case, to the 
subject what does not belong to it. We superimpose 
'serpent' on 'rope’, 'silver* on ‘nacre*. Superimposition 
is the apparent presentation of the attributes of one 
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thing in another thing 22 It is the cognition of 'that’ 
in what is 'not that’ . 

The theories of error we have so far considered * 
fall under two categories : asat-khydti and sat-khyati. 
That the content of error is unreal {asat), as is the 
content of all cognitions, is the view of the Madhya- 
mika Buddhism. All other systems take the content 
of error as in some sense real (sat). The Madhyamika 
bases its view on the sublation The nullity nature of 
nacre-silver, which is one of the examples we have cited, 
is understood, says the Madhyamika, from its sublation 
in the subsequent cognition “This is not silver ” The 
sublation makes known the silver which was manifest 
in delusion to be unreal It silver were real, there 
would be no sublation thereof, since there is observed 
sublation of the illusory silver, silver must be unreal . 21 
The other theories of error we have taken note of so far 
are included in the category of sat-khyati * the atma-khyati 
of the Buddhist Yogacara, the akhydti of the Sankhya 
and the Prabhakara Mimamsa, the anyatha^khydti of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the viparita-khyati of the Bhdtta 
Mimamsa and the yathdrtha-khydti of the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta— all of them consider the content of error to 

be m some sense real (sat) These theories take their 

** 141 ' 

stand on the positive import of delusive cognition. Of 
the unreal, there can be no cognition . 24 In delusion, 
there is the cognition of the content, e g. silver. 
Hence, the content of delusion must be real. 

The Advaita theory of error results from the in- 
compatibility of the two standpoints, sat (real) and asat 

(unreal), and also from the need to reckon with both 
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cognition and sublation If nacre-silver were real, its 
cognition could not be delusive; nor could there be 
sublation for it. If silver, even as it appears, be abso- 
lutely real, then it should be seen even by those who 
are free from defect. And, there would not arise the 
sublatmg cognition of the form “This is not silver/' 
which makes known the non-existence of silver in all 
the three times, past, present, and future, in the locus 
where it was cognized. Since the nacre-silver is not 
cognized by those who are free from defect, and since 
it is sublated by the cognition of nacre, the silver that 
appears in delusion cannot be real. Nor can it be 
unreal, since it is cognized. If it were unreal, then, 
as m the case of the horns of a hare or the son of a 
barren woman, there would be no cognition thereof 
So, neither delusion nor sublation would be possible 
Thus, neither the theories which regard the content 
of error as real, nor the doctrine which considers it to 
be unreal can adequately explain error. Because 
of cognition, the silver which is seen in delusion 
is not unreal; because of sublation, it is not real. 
And, it cannot be both real and unreal, because of 
contradiction Hence, it has to be per force admitted 
that nacre-silver is indeterminable (antrvacaniyd) either 
as real or as unreal. 23 Since the content is indetermi- 
nable the delusive cognition also is indeterminable. 
Error, thus, is anirvacanlya , and the doctrine, if doctrine 
it may be called, is anirvacaniyg-kh yati While the 
various theories attempt the impossible in defining the 
content of error either as real or as unreal, Advaita frank- 
ly admits the futility of the task. Since the different 
F. 25 
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alternatives are untenable, and since there is no other 
alternative left, the content of error should be described 
as anirvacaniya, indeterminable^ 

In regard to the question whether validity or truth 
and invalidity or error are intrinsic or extrinsic, 
Advaita adopts the same position as that of Mim- 
amsa, i.e validity is intrinsic m nature and in- 
validity extrinsic . Validity is intrinsic to cognition, t 
because for it to rise nothing other than the cause of 
cognition is required, and for it to be cognized also 
nothing other than what Teveals cognition is needed. 
Invalidity is extrinsic, because what generates it is a 
defect present in the cause of cognition, and what makes 
it known is the sublating cognition. 

3 . Metaphysics 

In Advaita, what we have is not a philosophical 
system but metaphysical insight. The insight may be 

* 1 maMMo. j* a- uumaHu***' 

formulated thus : Brahman is the reality, the world is an 
illusory appearance; the so-called individual soul is 
Brahman itself, and no other . 26 

(i) Brahman. The two terms frequently employed 
in the Upanisads to indicate the ultimate reality are 
Btahman and Atman. The usage of these two terms as 
synonyms implies that the supreme Spirit is the same as 
the Self. Brahman is that which is great {hr hat), 
Aha®* 'thadr'" which there is nothing greater. This does 
not mean that there are other reals which are less great; 
what it really means is that there is no reality other 
than Brahman , that reality is non-dual. Brahman 27 is 
'great because it is unexcellable, free from limitation due 
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to space, time, or other things. Brahman is indicated 
by the word bhuman (infinite) in the Chdndogya- 
upamsad The Infinite is the reality; what is not that 
is the finite \alpa) and is of no value {arta). This is 
the explanation offered . ‘ Where one sees nothing else, 
hears nothing else, understands nothing else^that is the 
Infinite. But where one sees something else, hears 
something else, understands something else — that is the 
finite. That which is infinite is immortal; and that which 
is finite is mortal .” 23 Commenting on this passage, San- 
kara observes : “In the Infinite there is nothing else that 
is seen, etc., nor is there a seer standing apart. No 
differentiations such as the one between the container 
and the contained are possible in it. In regard to the 
Infinite, all empirical usage is irrelevant . ” 

Brahman , the non-dual reality, cannot be defined 
in terms of any category. Its nature is indicated via 
negativa as "not this, not this* ( neti , neti ). This does 
not mean, however, that Brahman is a night of nothing- 
ness, a contentless void. It is the plenary being, the 
sole reality. In some texts of the Upanisads, positive 
expressions are also employed with reference to Brah- 
man— terms like satya, jndna, and dnanda , existence, 
consciousness and bliss. But these too are designed for 
making us understand the Real by telling us what it 
is not, viz., that it is not non-being, not what is inert, and 
not that which is related to sorrow. To define a thing 
is to limit it, to finitize it. The infinite and the unli- 
mited cannot be characterized in terms of finite cate- 
gories. Brahman is nirguna , without characteristics. 
Even to say that it is one is not strictly true; for 
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the category of number is inapplicable to the Ab- 
solute. 

It is true there are in the Upamsads passages 

which characterize Brahman as the cause of the world, 

» 

and as the home of all auspicious qualities. But how 
are we to reconcile the two views— the view of Brahman 
as' the Absolute, without characteristics, and the view 
which characterizes it as the world-ground ? For solving 
this problem, Sankara postulates two standpoints * the 
absolute (pdramdrthika) and the relative (■ vyavahanka ). 
The supreme truth is that Brahman is non-dual and 
relationless. It alone is; there is nothing real besides 
it. But from our standpoint, which is the empirical, 
relative standpoint. Brahman appears as God, the cause 
of the world. There is no real causation, the world is 
but an illusory appearance in Brahman, even as the 
snake is in the rope . This doctrine is known as vwarta - 
vada (the theory of phenomenal appearance) which is 
to be distinguished from parmama-vdda (the theory of 
transformation). ^ ~ 

Brahman the ultimate Reality, as we have seen, is 
unconditioned, without attributes, without qualifica- ? 
tions. But it is the same Reality that is call|| God, 
when viewed in relation to the empirical world and the 
empirical souls Brahman is the same, as nirguna 
(attributeless) and as saguna (with attributes) There 

are n0 Li™ 0 • $ ra ^ T £ a W' s > as wrongly alleged by some 
critics. Even when GodTs referred to as the lower 
(apard) Brahman, what is meant is not that Brahman 
has become lower in status as God, but that God is 
Brahman looked at from the lower level of relative ex- 
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perience. These are two forms ( dvirupa ) of Brahman 
and not two Brahmans : Brahman as-it-is-in-itself, and 
“ Brahman as-it-is-in-relation-to-the-world. The former 
is the unconditioned Brahman ; the latter is Brahman as 
conditioned by nomenclature, configuration, and change. 

(li) Isvara God, thus, is the conditioned Brahman ; 
the conditioning principle is called mdyd . As may a is 
not a reality alongside or apart from Brahman , it does 
not make for the introduction of any real duality All 
that Godhead requires for its status is assumed duality, 
and not real duality. Ether is spoken of as ether-at- 
large in relation to pot-ether, etc.; in and for itself, 
there is no difference. Similarly, God is said to possess 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc., as distinguished from 
the soul which is parviscient, with limited power, etc. 
In itself. Godhead knows no distinctions, and cannot be 
categorized But, in relation to the world. Godhead 
becomes the source and ground. 

God is not a cause among causes producing the 
world, he is the whole and the sole cause. The view 
of an Artificer-God manufacturing things out of ex- 
traneous matter is not favoured by Advaita. God is 
both the material and efficient cause of the world. 
Since the idea of cause is associated with the concept of 
time, it is probably better to consider God to be the 
ultimate ground of things. Godhead or Brahman is 
that from which beings arise, in which they reside after 
arising, and into which they disappear at the end- 
When one contemplates the nature and constitution of 
the universe, one is struck with wonder . The universe 
is differentiated by names and forms; it includes many 
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agents and enjoyers; its constituents are regulated in res- 
pect of place, time, cause, action and fruit; the design 
which it reveals cannot be even conceived by the mind. 
For such an infinitely ordered and variegated universe, 
no other cause or ground could be postulated than the 
omniscient and omnipotent God. Neither primal 
Nature, nor a set of atoms, nor non-existence, nor the 
individual souls are equal to the task of the world-pro- 
jection God alone can serve as the adequate ground. 
The argument which has now been advanced and other 
similar arguments should not be regarded as proofs for 
the existence of God God is not the end-result of 
syllogistic reasoning The arguments are useful only 
as helps that render intelligible the intuitively discern- 
ed and scripturally declared truth 

(iii) Maya The principle that makes for the 
phenomenal appearance of the world is maya It has 
significance only from the relative (vyavahdrika) stand- 
point, and not from the standpoint of the Absolute 
(paramarthika). The supreme truth is that maya is 
that which (yd) is not (ma ) . But from our "point of 
view, maya appears as an inscrutable power of God 
that veils the true and projects the untrue The power 
of veiling is termed avarana , and that of projecting 
viksepa If one were to ask : is maya real or not ?, the 
only answer is : it is neither real nor unreal. Because 
the world of plurality appears, maya is not unreal; be- 
cause maya is sublated by the knowledge of the non-dual 
Self, it is not real. It cannot be both real and unreal. 
Therefore it is indeterminable (anirvacanlya) . Any 
inquiry into maya is not to make the concept intellig- 
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lble. but to' enable one to go beyond it. When one has 
gone beyond, there remains no problem to be solved. 

Any attempt to explain creation is bound to fail. 
On the phenomenal level, the intellect seeks to inquire 
into the nature of the world, and does not succeed in 
its attempt. When the final intuition of the Absolute 
is gained, it will be realized that the world was never 
created, that it is an illusory appearance. Brahman or 
Atman alone is : the world is a misreading thereof, even 
as the illusory snake is seen in the rope. The texts 
of the Upamsads which speak of creation have no pur- 
port of their own. They aTe to be interpretedjfigu- 
rativelv. They serve to introduce the subject of non- 
duality . 

(iv) The Soul . We have so far been concerned 
with the first two aspects of Advaita : that Brahman is 
the non-dual reality, and that the world of plurality is 
illusory appearance. We shall now turn to the third 
aspect, i . e . that the so-called individual soul is no other 
than Brahman. The individual soul is ]lva, conscious 
living being There are several grades of conscious 
beings— as the phrase goes— from a blade of grass to 
Brahma (the first to be created). These may be group- 
ed under three heads, sub-human, human, and super- 
human . The group into which a soul is bom is deter- 
mined by the soul's past karma. The soul is bom as 
an animal if there is an excess of demerit, as a god if 
there is an excess of merit, and as a human being if 
there is a balance between merit and demerit. So far 
as instinctive behaviour is concerned, man is not diffe- 
rent from the animal. A cow, for instance, approaches 
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the man who goes towards it with fresh grass in his ex- 
tended hands, and runs away from him who runs after 
it with a club held aloft Exactly similar is the be- 
haviour of men in parallel situations. 

Is not man, then, superior to the animal ? Wherein 
lies his excellence? Explaining a text of the Taitiiriya- 
upa?7isad which speaks about the evolution of man from 
matter, Sankara observes as follows : "‘When all things 
without distinction are modifications of matter (anna- 
rasa) and lineal descendants of Brahman , why should 
man alone be singled out here ? The reason is that he is 
the principal. Why is he the principal ^ Because he has 
the eligibility for action and knowledge.” 29 In this 
context Sankara quotes also a passage from the Aitareya- 
aranyfika which runs thus : “The Atman is expanded 
only in man. He, indeed, is most endowed with in- 
telligence. He gives expression to what is known. 
He sees what is known. He knows what is to come. 
He knows the visible and the invisible worlds. He 
perceives the immortal through the mortal. Thus is 
he endowed. But with the other animals, eating and 
drinking alone constitute the sphere of their know- 
ledge/'* 0 

In a sense, man occupies a position which is even 
more advantageous than that of the gods. For, nor- 
mally, the status of the gods only provides the soul with 
the enjoyment of merit acquired in previous human 
lives, even as the animal state is meant for paying for 
past demerit. It is as a human being that the soul acts 
m order to enjoy, enjoys in order to act, and also has the 
competence to break through this vicious circle and 
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gam the highest human goal which is release 
( moksa ). 

According to Vedanta, the soul is not created; only 
its empirical -outfit consisting o£ body and mind is 
created The body-mind complex and its cause, nesci- 
ence ( avidya ), constitute the soul’s samsdra (transmi- 
gratory life). Nescience is the causal body ( kdrana - 
sea Ira) of the soul The causal body is also known as 
the sheath of bliss (dnandamaya-kosa) . The subtle 
body is composed of three sheaths : the sheath of intel- 
lect (vijnana-maya-kosa), the sheath of mind {mano- 
maya-kosti) , and the sheath of breath ( prdnamaya-kosa ) 
What happens at death is only a change of the physi- 
cal body. The Bhagavad-gitd compares this to the 
change of garment Just as a person discards a set of 
old clothes and puts on a new set, even so the soul leaves 
a worn-out body and takes on a fresh one 31 The subtle 
body, however, continues with incidential alterations, 
and also the causal body, till the onset of release . 

Man’s experience is distinguishable into three 
states - waking (jdgrat), dream (svapna), and sleep 
(susupti) In the state of waking, man experiences 
the external world of things. In dream, he creates an 
inner world of images and imagines that he is a denizen 
thereof In sleep, the sense of plurality is lost and 
there is awareness without awareness of anything. Of 
the three states* waking is unique in the sense that it 
is only as located here that man can know that he is 
bound by avidyd (nescience), strive for and eventually 
gain moksa (release). We saw above that the status of 
man is a privileged one. Similarly, the state of waking 
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has a vantage-point Genuine philosophical inquiry 
leading to illumination is made possible here But the 
inquiry should not be restricted to the implications of 
the waking world alone, for waking is only a segment 
of experience. And, inquiry in order to be fruitful 
must take into account the total experience It is thus 
that the inquiry into the three states becomes supremely 
important in Advaita The result of this inquiry is 
that the Self is of the nature of pure consciousness, un- 
affected by the accidents such as the body, the mind and 
the world, which change and pass. In the language of 
the Mandukya-upanisad and the kanka of Gaudapada, 
the true Self is calurtha or turiya (the fourth), the trans- 
cendent reality. It is the "fourth’ not in addition to or 
as -different from its appearances in waking, dream, and 
sleep It is the basic reality of the appearances, both 
individual and collective. 

It does not take much time to set forth the truth 
of Advaita or to understand it intellectually. But long 
discipline and education are necessary in the case of the 
average man before he can intuitively ' realize that 
truth . 

4. The Means to Release 

It is on account of nescience, ignorance, that the 
individual soul imagines itself to be limited, to be 
transmigrating from one life to another, to be different 
from the ultimate Reality, Brahman. It is because of 
ne science, as we have seen, that the self and the not- 
self are wrongly identified with each other, and the 
characteristics of the one are superimposed on the other. 
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Since nescience is the cause of bondage, it should 
be admitted, says Advaita, that knowledge is the means 
to release Brahman which is to be realized— and this 
is release— is not the object of an act. Brahman is 
ever existent, it does not depend on human activity. 
This js the position of Advaita. The Upanisads teach 1 
jhana (knowledge) as the means to release, and not 
action . 

The reason why Advaita does not accept the 
Mimamsa view that the entire Veda has ritual action 
(karma) for its purport, and action is the means not 
only to prosperity but also to release is as follows It is 
not proper to regard the Vedanta texts as purportless, 
and to subordinate them to the ritual sections ( karma - 
kdnda). The eligibility for the Vedanta study is quite 
different from that for the karma-kanda; the fruit also 
is different It is he who has renounced all attachment 
to works that is eligible to study the Vedanta texts and 
profit thereby The fruit of karma is prosperity which 
is what-is-to-be-accomplished and is impermanent . The 
goal of Vedanta as taught m the Upanisads is release 
( moksa ) which is not what-is-accomplished, but is eter- 
nal. It is only figuratively stated that release is to be 
achieved. In truth, however, release is the eternal 
nature of the self. What stands in the way of realizing 
this is ignorance or nescience (< ajnana , avtdya). When 
ignorance is removed through* knowledge ( jnana ), there 
is release. This is not a new acquisition; it is the re- 
alization of what eternally is. ^ Anything that is caused 
by action is bound to perish Through action one of 
four results may be obtained : origination, attainment. 
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purification, and modification* Release is different 
from these. The self which is of the nature of release 
is not what is originated, attained, purified, or modified. 
The Mimamsaka claims that release can be gained by 
avoiding the optional and prohibited deeds and by per- 
forming the obligatory and occasioned rites. Any per- 
formance must lead to some positive result; so the oblig- 
atory and occasioned rites must yield their fruit which, it 
must be admitted, is merit. Even if we ignore this fact, 
the discipline recommended by the Mimamsaka can at 
best make us free from karma. But karma is the effect of 
nescience; and with the destruction of the effect, the 
cause is not destroyed. What can destroy nescience is 
knowledge alone, and not works As for the contention 
that the Vedanta texts have no purport of their own, 
and should be treated as eulogies (arthavada), that is 
not sound. The Vedanta texts have their own fruit — 
and that the highest, i e . release While heaven which 
is the ultimate fruit of ritual is an unseen one (adrsta), 
the goal of Vedanta is a seen ( drsta ) fruit which can be 
enjoyed even here. So, the Upanisad texts cannot be 
regarded as eulogistic statements. They are capable of 
causing the realization of the highest goal which is moksa 
Here, there is no need for an injunction of karma . The 
merit of the Upamsads is that they do not prescribe any 
action Not only is action futile with reference to 
release, but also it will be the cause of evil, in so far as 
it will create obstacles in the way of release. So, one 
who seeks release should renounce all action and adopt 
the way of knowledge. 

An important question, then, arises : if jnana is the 
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means to moksa , and not karma , is there no place at all 
for karma in the aspirants’ discipline ? The Advaitin’s 
answer is this ; the competence to tread the path of 
knowledge is gained only whe one s mind has become 
pure. For the purification of the mind, the means is 
karma-yoga , the performance of one’s duties without 
attachment to results. 

Disinterested and dedicated action (mskama-karma, 
kaima-yoga) serves to purify the mind, and thus becomes 
a remote auxiliary of the path of knowledge. Al- 
though knowledge itself is not an act, it is the mind that 
has to seek for and gain it A mind that is impure, 
filled with passions and selfish desires, cannot even turn 
in the direction of self-knowledge The discipline by 
which the passions may be eliminated is the perfor- 
mance of one’s duties without caring for rewards The 
craving for possessions, the thirst for sense-enjoyments, 
is what defiles the mind and makes it unfit for the higher 
pursuits . Therefore, the mind must first be freed from 
defilements through actions that are performed without 
motives, and are not directed towards finite ends . This 
is karma-yoga 

Is it possible to act without motive, it may be 
asked. The reply of the Bhagaoad-gtta is this It is 
true that there cannot be endeavour without motive. 
But instead of having a different motive for each action, 
have one and the same motive for all actions. Each 
action will, no doubt, bring in its own result Regard 
that as a consequence and not as the end sought for. 
What, then, is the one end of all actions ? The end is 
dedication to God, and the realization of Brahman. 
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Brahman cannot be realized except through knowledge 
The sun of knowledge will not rise, unless the mind is 
thoroughly cleansed And, the purification of mind is 
accomplished b> worshipping God through the perfor- 
mance of one's allotted work 

The worship of God is bhakti The object of 
worshipping God with devotion is to gain his grace, and 
to achieve one-pom tedness of mind The external 
accessories of worship are not important What is essen- 
tial is that we should offer ourselves to God, surrender 
the ego to him. 

The destruction of ego can be achieved also through 
the technique of yoga as taught by Patahjali. But what 
is of particular importance here is to note that mind- 
control, or even the emptying of mind, is not an end in 
itself. Samadhi-yoga , the yoga of concentration, must 
lead to the path of knowledge ( jnana ) . 

The path of knowledge is the way of self -inquiry . 
Four qualifications are prescribed for making one 
eligble to pursue this path. The qualifications are : 

(1) discrimination of the eternal from the non-eternal, 

(2) non-attachment to the enjoyment of fruits either of 
this world or of the other world; ($) possession in abun- 
dance of six virtues, viz., calmness, equanimity, turning 
away from sense-objects, forbearance, concentration and 
faith; and (4) longing for release. 

The path itself consists of three steps : hearing or 
study ( sravana ), reflection ( manana ) and contemplation 
(nididhyasana ) . Hearing or study stands for the proper 
understanding of the meaning of Vedantic statements . 
The statements are of two kinds : intermediary texts 
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and major texts The intermediary texts relate to 
the nature of the world, the nature of the individual 
soul, the nature of the non-dual Self, etc. The 
ma jor texts impart the supreme knowledge of 
identity From the intermediary texts, only me- 
diate knowledge of the truth is gained. From the 
major texts, the direct experience of the plenary 
reality may be obtained. In the case of the supremely 
competent inquirer, even a single hearing of the 
major text ‘That thou art" (tat tvam asi) will do to effect 
release . But in the case of others, this does not happen 
because of impediments. The impediments are in the 
form of long-established false beliefs, the belief that the 
teaching of the Vedanta is impossible (asambhavana), 
and the belief that the contrary is the truth ( viparita - 
bhavana) . The first of these beliefs should be counter- 
manded through rational reflection ( manana ); and the 
second should be destroyed through the practice of con- 
templation (mdidhyasana) . When the impediments 
have been removed, there arises the intuitive experi- 
ence of the non-dual Spirit. The intuition which jls 
the final mental mode is technically called akhayida- 
kdiavrtti. This is what is known as the direct know- 
ledge of the Self; it is the mode of the mind whose con- 
tent is the Self. Although it is a mode of the mind, it 
is not like the other modes. It destroys the other mo- 
des and finally destroys itself, with the result that the 
self-luminous non-dual Spirit alone remains . The 
final mental mode destroys nescience; when nescience is 
destroyed, bondage disappears, and there is gained Self- 
Tealization which is release. 
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It is true that release is said to be “attained” and 
bondage “destroyed' when nescience is removed. But 
the expressions ‘ attainment" and “destruction should 
be understood in this context in a figurative sense . 

'There are two kinds of attainment, and two of destruc- 
tion * attainment of the unattained, and attainment of 

the already attained, destruction of what has not been 
destroyed, and destruction of the already destroyed. 
For the first kind in each, action is necessary, not for 
the second variety of attainment and destruction . 
Let us illustrate For getting an ornament made 
of gold, action is essential. It is not enough that 
one procures the money, which itself involves action, 
one must buy the gold, and get the ornament made, 
or go to the smith’s shop and buy the jewellery 
This is a case of attaining what has not been 
attained An instance of the other type is the follow- 
ing. A person imagines that the gold chain he is 
wealing round his neck is lost The chain is right 
there round his neck; but he is under a delusion. He 
sets about searching for the chain A passer-by, on 
being appraised of the situation, points out to the delu- 
ded person that the chain is there round his neck . The 
person clutches at the chain, jumps up in elation, and 
cries out saying, “I have got back my precious chain". 
This feacase .Patterning what is already attained . 
The person concerned has nothing to do for “getting 
back" the chain All that he needs to get is the know- 
ledge of the fact that the chain was not lost. Destruct- 
ion, we said, is of two kinds. For destroying a real 
serpent, action such as beating with a stick is required. 
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This is a case o£ the first kind. For destroying the 
rope-serpent, any amount of beating will not do; what 
is necessary s sufficient light This is an instance of 
the second kind of. destruction. Now, the “attain- 
ment’ ’ of release and “destruction” of bondage are in 
the second of the two senses, which is the figurative 
sense Release is eternal, and, therefore, it is the ever- 
attained. On account of nescience it seems to be un- 
attained as it were. At the dawn of knowledge its 
eternal nature is revealed Similarly, bondage is not 
real, being nescience-caused At the rise of knowledge, 
it is removed as it were, being already removed. 

As release is the eternal nature of the Self, one need 
not wait for realizing it till death overtakes the physical 
body. Even while tenanting a body one is released at 
the onset of knowledge. Such a one is called a jlruan- 
mukta , released even while living in the body Moksa 
is not a post mortem experience It can be realized 
here and now. A text of the Upanisads declares : “One 
realizes Brahman .here .”® 3 * The supreme knowledge 
arises as dispelling ignorance. And, when this hap- 
pens, release which is the eternal nature of the Self is 
realized The continuance of the body is in no way 
incompatible with the status of release. What hap- 
pens when release is gained is a change in perspective. 
Relore release, one took the world of which the body is 
a part to be real; after gaining Self-knowledge one re- 
alizes that the world is an illusory appearance If the 
body were real, then release could come only after the 
destruction of the body. But, since the body is not 
real, its continued appearance or disappearance is of no 

F 26 
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consequence. From the standpoint of the jivanmukta t 
if standpoint it may be called, there is no body at all. 
He seems to live in a body only for the unreleased. 
After' a time when the body dies, we say, '‘He gains 
liberation from the body” (videha-mwkti ) . But the 
truth is there is no difference in mukti (release). When 
release is attained, there is no more travail for the soul . 
It realizes -its non-difference from Brahman . This re- 
alization is the experience of non-duality. “The knot 
of the heart (ignorance) is cut, all doubts are destroyed, 
and one’s deeds cease,” declares the Mimdaka-upani- 
sad, “when the supreme Reality is seen .” 34 

5^- Concluding Note 

We have come to the end of our survey of Indian 
philosophy We have followed the plan indicated at 
the end of the first chapter with a few additions. In 
the chapter on “Theistic Vedanta’, besides the Vistula- 
dvaita and the Dvaita, short expositions, have been given 
of other Vaisnava schools. In the chapter where Saiva 
philosophies are discussed, brief accounts of Virasaivism 
and Sivadvaita have been added to the treatment of 
Saiva Siddhanta and Kashmir Saivism, as also a section 
on Sakta philosophy. The exposition of Advaita has 
been given after explaining the doctrines of the theis- 
tic schools. An account of the current trends in 
philosophy in this country will be found in the Appen- 
dix 
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CONTEMPORARY TRENDS IN INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophizing m India has never been the func- 
tion of an exclusive group, it is more generally wide- 
spread here than anywhere else in the world Princes 
and peasants, industrial magnates and workers,, literates 
and illiterates, these who make a living with their 
brains and those who labour with their bodies, all seem 
to have their philosophical moods A serious nation 
such as ours cannot but love the abstract and the uni- 
versal It is true that we too have our own lighter mo- 
ments, and take our pleasures m the concrete But 
there is something m the native unconscious that keeps 
telling us that the procession of the particulars that we 
call the world is bound to pass away yielding no real 
happiness Like a double-edged knile, this character 
may cut both ways If it is interpreted wrongly, it 
will turn us into a nation of fatalists and life-haters il 
its true and loft} significance is understood we will lise 
again on a fresh wave of culture and contribute our 
share to the survival and progress of man. When the 
great minds of India ask us to realize the tiansitormess 
of the finite world, thev do not mean to make us scorn 
the world or quit it m a hurry oil the contraiy thev 
want us to exalt the world bv recognizing the reality be- 
hind it, which is infinite and eternal 

Whenevei this ti nth was grasped, we had a renais- 
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sance in India There are signs to show that we are 
awakening to this grand truth once again. The politi- 
cal independence we gained in 1947 was itself a con- 
sequence of this new awakening Raja Rammohan 
Roy, Swami Dayananda, Sri Ramakrishna, and Swami 
Vivekananda m the last century laid the foundation Lor 
a new age m our country. All of them roused India to 
a realization that slavish imitation of alien thought- 
patterns and modes of conduct meant spiritual suicide. 
All of them threw light on the ancient religio-philo- 
sophic ideas and ideals of India It was clear from their 
teachings that Vedic religion and Vedantic philosophy 
were designed not for the exclusive benefit of a few 
people who wuld seek their selfish salvation, but for the 
generality of mankind, so that it could evolve and pass 
into nobler realms of being. It was his application of 
these teachings to the affairs of our national life that 
made Gandhi the Mahatma of our age, and led to our 
freedom from British domination In the Gandhian 
philosophy of non-violence, we find reflected the rever- 
ence for life and the emphasis on right means for achiev- 
ing legitimate ends that are characteristic of all shades 
of Indian thought Akimsd (non-violence) and satya 
(truth) constitute the common legacy of the Indian 
philosophical mind The great contribution that 
Gandhi has made to Indian philosophy lies m the fact 
that he has shown the efficacy of these virtues even in 
the field of politics, and the need for making political 
action spring from them He insisted that non-vio- 
lence and truth should become the regulative principles 
in all public affairs. 
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It is significant that a feature which is distinctive of 
Indian philosophy— its practical aim — is observed to 
characterize the present Indian renaissance too. Philo- 
sophy in India has never been a mere view of life; it has 
always been regarded as a way of life as well. Since the 
goal of philosophy is transformed life, good conduct is 
believed to count far more than set doctrines. In all the 
schools oi Indian philosophy, insistence is laid on the 
need for moral discipline as a prelude to profitable 
philosophic inquiry- It is true that in the academic 
halls of philosophy today, even in India, no such insist- 
ence is laid. But it is admitted, theoretically at least, 
by the present-day Indian philosophers in general that 
the purpose of philosophizing is not arm-chair theorizing, 
but realization of the highest value. They seem to 
accept the ancient Indian tradition in this regard, viz., 
that philosophy is sadhana (way to the ultimate Reality). 

A section of the teachers of philosophy in India, 
however, would not endorse this tradition. These pro- 
fessors believe that we have had no genuine philosophy 
m India so far™ philosophy m the modem Western sense 
According to them, what we have had is religion, do- 
gma, uncritical doctrine, and not a disinterested investi- 
gation into the nature of things. They would like to 
see Indian philosophy begin altogether a new career, 
effacing all that is past. Let us commence with uni- 
versal doubt, they seem to say; even as Descartes is 
claimed to have done m Europe; let us start with the 
Year One m philosophy, for philosophy has had no 
history in our country 

Fortunately, the general philosophical opinion in 
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our country seems to be not in favour of cutting away 
altogether from the past heritage. Dr Radhakrishnan 
and others, who founded the Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress is 1925, elected Dr. Rabindranath Tagore— not an 
academic philosopher-as the president of the first session 
Xhe great poet set the tone of modem Indian philo- 
sophy, when he declared in his presidential address 
'*The only thmg which encourages me to overcome my 
diffidence, and give expression in a speech to my unso- 
phisticated mind, is the fact that m India all the 'vidyas 
poesy as well as philosophy— live in a joint family 
They never have the jealous sense of individualism 
maintaming the punitive regulation against trespass 
that seems to be so rife m the West.” A glance at the 
proceedings of the successive sessions of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress will reveal that the spirit of 
Indian philosophy has not only been maintained, but 
also has been enriched by critical considerations and 
evaluation of Western schools of philosophy 

Thanks to the introduction of the English system 
of higher education more than a century ago, our stu- 
. dents of philosophy in the universities have been learn- 
ing much more about Western philosophy than about 
Indian thought Even today, Indian philosophy occup- 
ies onl) a small portion m the curricula of philosophical 
studies m most of our universities Whenever an 
Indian teacher of philosophy goes to the West on a visit- 
mg appointment, his Western colleagues are astonished 
at the knowledge that he possesses of the details of 
Western metaphysics Their astonishment is all the 
greater, because they do not seem to know much of 
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Indian philosophy. The histones of philosophy writ- 
ten by Western thinkers totally ignore Indian or Eastern 
philosophy Some of these writers justif\ the title 
History of Philosophy on the ground that, east of the 
Suez, there never was genuine philosophy It is only 
a few philosophical historians like Beitrand Russell that 
give to their work such an appropriate title as A History 
of Western Philosophy Although o\ er-emphasis on 
European philosophy m our universities has led to a 
comparative neglect of Indian thought-systems, the 
knowledge of the West that has thus been gained is ser- 
ving the purpose of broadening the outlook of Indian 
thinkers and giving them a training m critical evalua- 
tion of rival \ lews of realm 

Mention may be made here of the publication of 
History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, in two volu- 
mes (1952), under the auspices of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India Most of the contributors 
to these volumes are Indian thinkers, and the 
History is so designed as to be ‘truly representative of 
the growth of human thought in the different civiliza- 
tions and cultures of the world/ What made the then 
Union Minister of Education, the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, take the steps that resulted in the publica- 
tion of the History was the realization that Indian philo- 
sophy should be studied in the context of world philo- 
sophy. In his address to the All India Education Con- 
ference in 1948, the Minister observed. “No one can 
today deny the supreme achievements of the Indian 
.mind in the realms of metaphysics and philosophy. It 
is true that recently Indian philosophy has been intro- 
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duced as one of the subjects in Indian universities, but 
it has not gained the position it deserves in the general 
history oi the philosophy of the world.” Proposing to 
appoint a committee, with Dr. Radhakrishnan as Chair- 
man, for the purpose of writing a history of philosophy, 
he said in Parliament in the course of the budget dis- 
cussions for 1948-49 “Honourable Members are also 
aware that Indian philosophy is one of the proudest 
possessions of human civilization In our college his- 
tories of philosophy, Indian philosophy is, however, re- 
legated to an obscure corner. In order to get a true 
perspective of philosophy, it is necessary that a student 
should know of the great contributions of India, along 
with the developments which took place in Greece and 
modern Europe ” 

The living forms of classical Indian philosophy are 
the main schools of Vedanta and some of the §aiva and 
Vaisnava philosophies like the Saiva-Siddhanta and the 
Pancaratra. Current Indian philosophy is influenced 
by one or the other of these forms . Most of the parti- 
cipants in the philosophical debates, both in and out- 
side the Indian Philosophical Congress, ^belong to these 
several schools, either by inheritance or by adoption, 
and they expound their particular systems with zest and 
fervour. In the classical age each system had to contend 
With only the other indigenous systems. In the modem 
age, the Western modes of thought also have entered the 
field of contest. The result is that quite a few of the 
modern Indian philosophers are engaged in the study of 
pioblems relating to comparative philosophy. The 
West, too, is now getting increasingly convinced of the 
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need for world-philosophizing. A significant evidence 
of this is the fact that a series of East-West Philosophers’ 
Conferences have been held at the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu . The main purpose of these conferences has 
been “to explore the field of East-West comparative 
philosophy, and to suggest avenues of development to- 
ward the ideal of a synthesis of the philosophies of the 
Orient and the Occident.” Besides editing and pub- 
lishing the papers presented at these conferences, the 
architect of these meetings, the late Professor Charles A. 
Moore has also brought out a volume entitled The 
Indian Mind m which are reproduced selected papers 
contributed by the Indian participants at these confer- 
ences. “This volume”, m the words of its learned 
editor, “presents a middle-of-the-road explanation of the 
fundamentals of the Indian mind as expressed in its 
great philosophies, religions, and social thought and 
practices . ” 

Ever since Sankara came to consolidate Advaita-ved- 
anta as the summit of the Upanisadic philosophy, he -has 
occupied the centre of the Indian philosophical scene. 
After him, his followers, while accepting his central 
philosophy, have expounded it in several ways that range 
from subjective idealism to near-realism. Probably, to 
name them by these ‘isms’ is not quite cortect. What 
deserves to be noted *is- that there are doctrinal differ- 
ences among post-Sankara Advaitms, £uid these diffe- 
rences have become possible because of the spirit of 
accommodation that pervades. Advaita. It is evident 
that even those thinkers ^f the theistic schools of Ve- 
danta in the classical age who differed from Advaita 
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were profoundly influenced by Sankara The very fact 
that every major philosopher after Sankara pays great 
and close attention to his teachings, either for expound- 
ing them or for refuting them, shows the pre-eminent 
place that is Sankara s m the history of Indian philo- 
sophy . 

"I he contemporary situation m the philosophical 
world in India is not much different. Many of the 
Indian philosophers are exponents of Advaita Some 
are critical of Advaita, especially of the doctrine of 
mdyd . Generally following Sri Aurobmdo, they inter- 
piet maya-oada as a doctrine of negation and reject 
Sankara as an impossible ascetic Sometimes, in the 
proceedings of the India Philosophical Congress and in 
the pages of learned journals, battles royal are waged 
between the supporters of maya-vdda and the advocates 
of lild-vada. It is one of the problems of the future to 
determine how much Sri Aurobindo has been influenced 
by Sankara 

Many of the contemporary Indian philosophers 
would seem to have had contacts with some sage or other. 
Although spurious claimants to sainthood are not un- 
known, there are some genuine saints even today in 
India One of the great sages of recent times was Sri 
Ramana Maharshi. In him, we had a contemporary 
fioanmukia, a living commentary on the most sublime 
texts of the Vedanta The simple and direct method 
ot self-inquiry that he taught attracted aspirants from 
both the East and the West Though not schooled m 
metaphysics, Eastern or Western, Sri Ramana Maharshi 
became, by virtue of his realization, the inspirer of the 
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highest type of metaphysical inquiry in many. Scatter- 
ed all over the country, there are large and small groups 
of enthusiasts for some samt or other. Sometimes, chere 
is the danger of these groups giving rise to closed cults. 
But on the whole, it must be stated that the asiamas 
are playing their part well in popularizing the philo- 
sophical ideas of our ancient culture 

One of the better organized monastic institutions 
is the Ramaknshna Order, founded by Swami Viveka- 
nanda m the name of his Master The Swami himself 
was a pioneer m spreading, both m this country and 
abroad, the neo-Vedanta movement characteristic of 
the present renaissance Apart from the charitable, 
educational, and allied activities that go on at the diffe- 
rent centres of the Order, there is a considerable volume 
of study and publication of significant texts The main 
philosophical ideas disseminated by the members of this 
Order are those of Advaita-vedanta as confirmed by Sri 
Ramakrishna But as there is no opposition between 
Advaita and the theistic approaches to Reality, these 
latter also are advocated by them. 

Although the chief trends m contemporary Indian 
philosophy are to be traced to the Vedantic' traditions, 
it is not as if they contain nothing more than these tradi- 
tions The philosophical India has never worshipped 
time for the sake of time . Kalidasa says, with reference 
to poetry, that not all that, is- old is good, nor all that is 
new, despicable. We have already referred to the new 
influence of Western thought on contemporary Indian 
philosophy. More and more attention is being paid 
today to the application of the philosophical ideas to 
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social problems . The ideal o£ karma-yoga as- taught in 
the Bhagavad-gita is increasingly sought to be pressed 
into service in all departments of corporate life. One 
of the possible developments of Indian thought is in 
the direction of a social philosophy that will meet the 
challenges of the present, while exploiting fully the 
riches of the past. As Dr. Radhakrishnan said in his 
presidential address to the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 1950 “Indian philo- 
sophy can contribute -to the restoration of a really human 
culture only by renewing itself, by transforming itself 
more radically than it has done. It will include all 
that is perennially valid in the ancient systems and ex- 
press them in ways that are relevant to the contempo- 
rary situation. Let us realize that all life, including 
the intellectual, is perpetual rebirth.*' 
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Abddhita * uncontradicted, unsublated 

Abhdsa-vdda theory of world-appearance in Sawa and Sakta 
schools. 

Abhdva : state of non-existence, absence. 

A bhyudaya : prosperity. 

Adhmma : demerit; evil; unrighteousness, medium of rest, in 
Jainism. 

Adhydsa ; superimposition. 

Adbydya .- chapter. 

Adrsta . unseen potency 
Ahahkara . egoity. 

Ahimsd . non-violence; non-injury. 

Ajiva . non-soul; what is inert or non-conscious 
Akdsa : ether, space. 

Akhanddkdravrtti direct knowledge of the self in Advaita. 
Akhydti non-apprehension, a theory of error. 

Aksara . Imperishable. 

Alaukika : super-normal 

Alocana : awareness, simple observation. 

Alpa : what is small, finite. 

Arhsa : a part. 

Amurta-dravya . immaterial substance. 

Ananda : bliss, happiness 
Anandamaya : sheath of bliss. 

Ananyatva ; non-separateness 
Anasti-kaya : non-extended real. 

Andtman : not-self. 
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Anekdntavada the doctrine that every object possesses a plu- 
rality of aspects 
Anga : soul, part 
Afinvacuniya . indeterminable 
Anna . food, matter 

Annamaya , annaiasajnaya * sheath made of food; the physical 
body 

Antahkaiana the internal oigan, ‘mind’ m English language 
Antcnatman . inner self 
Ann : elementary particle 
Anubhuti . experience 
Anugraha . grace 
Anumdna inference; syllogism 
Anupalabdhi . non-cognition, a ptamana 
Anu-vyavasdya-jndna reflectrve cognition 
Anyathakhyati : apprehension otherwise, a theory of erroi 
Apaia Vidya . lower knowledge; knowledge 1 elating to the 
phenomenal woild. 

Apangmha * nor.-po^ession, non-giasping of empirical goods 
Apatn useya : not a composition of any person; impersonal 
Aptmaiga Release in Vailesika school, escape from pain 
Apithak-siddhi . the internal relation of inseparability 
Apurva : unseen potency. 

Artha wealth, one of ends sought by man, it stands for power 
that acrues from economics, politics, diplomacy, etc 
Arthapatti . presumption, postulation 

Asana : posture in Yoga— a posture that is stable and con- 
ducive to happiness. 

Asat-khyati . apprehension of the unreal, a theory of error 
Asrava * influx of karma particles into the soul 
Asteya . non-stealing. 

Asti-kaya : extended real. 
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Asura : demon 

Atma-khyati-. self-apprehension, a theory of error. 

Atman ♦ the self; the reality which is the substrate of the 
individual soul 

Avadhi-j hana : knowledge through clairvoyance . 

Avararia • the veiling power of maya 

Avatar a : incarnation of God; descent of God in tangible form. 
Avayavah : component parts, organs. 

Avidyd * nescience. 

Avijja : Pali for avidyd , nescience. 

Aviveka : non-discrimination. 

Baddha . the bound, the imprisoned. 

Bandha : bondage 
Bhakti loving devotion. 

Bhdsya commentary 

Bhedabheda ■ relation of identity in difference 
Blukku Pali for bhiksu meaning ‘monk’ 

Bhoktd : the enjoyer 

Bhuman , infinite 

Bhuta the fundamental elements. 

Btahmacarya : celibacy; continence, literally, the life-mode 
that leads to Brahman. 

Brahman : from the root* -brh’—‘ to burst forth’, ‘to grow*; the 
source of all existence; the ultimate lealitv, the giound of 
the universe 
Buddhi : intellect 

Gait any a . consciousness, intelligence 
Cetana-diavya : consciousness-substance. 

Cit : consciousness; same as Caiianya. 

F 27 
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Dana . charity 

Darsana sight; vision, intuition, stand-point m philosophy 
Deva deity, god, divine being 
Dev aid. deity 

Devaydna path of the gods 
Dhamma : Pali for dharma. 

Dhdrana : fixed attention 

Dhaima righteousness, goodness, which is the moral end, it 
also signifies the merit that results from good acts, religious 
duty : medium of motion, m J aimsm 
Dhmma-bhuta-'jnana * attributive consciousness. 

Dhydna . meditation 
Diksd * initiation 
Dosa defect 
Diavya substance. 

Disti * speculative stand-point 
Duhkha . sorrow, misery 
Duhkha-mrodha * removal of sorrow 
Duhkha-samudaya * cause of sorrow 
Dvesa aversion, hatred 

Guna * quality, attribute, characteristic; what is secondary 

Gut u teacher, guide 

Gut upasatti demotion to preceptor 

Hetu probans , the reason m a syllogism 

Jcrhn-sakti power of desire 
Induyri seme oigan 

Jada the inert 
Jdgtai Waking state 
Jaid-mauma old age and death 
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Jati birth or generality 
Jiva ' the individual soul 

Jivanmukta , One who has been liberated while yet living 
Jhdna : knowledge, wisdom 
Jndna-sakti * power of knowledge 

Kala * time 

Kama pleasuie, one of the ends sought by man, desire, love 
Kamya-kaima optional rites; hypothetical imperative. 
Karana-sa^ira causal body; this is ignorance, nescience 
(avidya) , the same as anandamaya-kosa 
Raima action, fruit of action 
Kaima-yoga * path of dedicated action 

Kaima-yogi . one who pursues the path of dedicated action. 
Kartd the agent 
Kanina . compassion 

Kevala-jndna perfect knowledge, omniscience 
Kevalm perfected soul, one who has become pure, and has 
been liberated from bondage to matter 
Klesa ; passion 
Knya-sakti : power of action. 

Kusa : a kind of grass 

Laukika secular, normal 
Lila , pleasure, sport 
Loka-vyavahai a * empirical usage. 

Mahat : the first evolute of prakrti, according to Sahkhya; also 
called buddhi, literally ‘The Great’ 

Mala : the impurity of ignoiance 
Manahparyaya-pidna * telepathic knowledge 
Manana : reflection 
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Pramanika . one who seeks to establish his metaphysical view 
on the evidence of p mm anas. 

Prana . life; vital force; breath. 

Pranamaya : sheath of vital air. 

Pranayama : control of the breath. 

Prapatti . self-surrender, utter submission. 

Prdtibheysika : apparent. 

Pratijni : the statement that is to be proved in a syllogism 
Prahsiddha-kazma prohibited deeds 

Pratitya-samutpada : in Pali praticcasamuppada dependent 
origination 

Pratyabhijna . recognition 
Pratydhdm withdrawal of the senses. 

Pratyaksa * perception 

Praurtti activity, going forth, involvement in the world- 
process. 

Pudgala : matter 
Puny a : merit 
Putnatva : completeness. 

Purusa : spirit, soul. 

Purusottama : the supreme person. 

Purva-paksa : prima facie view; a view which is criticized ana 
rejected. 

Raga attachment. 

Rajas : energy-stuff; one of three gunas. 

Rasa : sentiment. 

Rsi : sage; seer-poet. 

Rta : the eternal order, cosmic as well as moral; the growing 
principle of even the gods; rectitude. 

Sabda : sound; word; verbal testimony. 
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Sadhana : means; way to the ultimate reality. 

Sddhya : probandum, that which is to be proved in a syllogism. 
Sddrsya : similarity 
Saguna : with attributes. 

Sdksi-caitanya: witness-consciousness. 

Saksm : intuitive faculty, seifs own sense-organ. 

&ahti r power, capacity 

Samddhi : Concentration, absorption 

Sdmunya : generality 

Samanya-laksana . the conceptual elements contributed bv the 
mind in perception. 

Samhara : destruction. 

Samsdra : transmigration; involvement of the individual soul 
in the process of repeated birth and death 
Samsaya * doubt 
Samskdra : mental dispositions 

Samvara : stoppage of fresh flow of karma particles 
Samvrti ■ the relative, the empirical 
Samyag-darsana * right faith 
Samyag-jnana * right knowledge. 

Samyak-cantra : right conduct 
Samyoga : conjunction. 

Safikhyd : number, one of the six systems. 

Santosa * contentment. 

Sannyasin * monk 

Sapiapanca : cosmic, literally, with-the-world. 

Saptabhangi. sevenfold judgment-fotmulation of the doc- 
trine of standpoints, with the affirmative and the uegttive 
modes as the basic forms. 

Sarlra : body. 

Satin : the soul in Vilistadvaita. 
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Saixraplatva . omniscience 
Sarvakartrtva omnipotence 
Sastia teaching; text expounding a doctrine 
Sat existence, being; from the root as ‘to be* 

Sattva intelligence-stuff; one of the three gunas. 

Satya truth, abstention from uttering falsehood 
Sauca . purity. 

Savikalpaka - the determinate 

Sayujya ■ union with God 

Siddha : an accomplished one, a realised soul 

Siddhanta . settled conclusion, final view. 

Slla . conduct. 

Siva : he who is auspicious he who attenuates sin ( asubho ) 
Skandha : complex; compound 
Smrti * memory. 

Span da . self-movement 
Sravana : hearing; study 
Srsti evolution, creation. 

Sruta-jnana knowledge through Scripture 
Siuti : the heard, revealed scripture— the Vedas 
Sthala * supreme reality m Virasaivism. 

Sthavara : stationary (soul) 

Sthiti : preservation 
Sthula^anra gross body. 

Suddha-sattva : pure matter in Visistadvaita 
Sukha : happiness; same as ananda 
Suksma-sarira : subtle body 
Sunyatd Voidness. 

Susupn . deep sleep. 

Sutra : aphorism; cryptic statement, requiring commentary 
explanation. 
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Svagata-bheda internal distinctions 
Sva-laksana the bare particular m perception. 

Svapna : dream 
Sva-prakasa : self-revealing. 

Svarga . heaven. 

Svarupa-piana essential knowledge which is of the nature 
of the Self 

Svatantra . independent. 

Syadvada . may be-ism, the doctrine of ‘may be’ based on the 
principle of stand-points 
T amas : mass-stuff, one of the three gunas 

Tanmatrd the subtle essence of elements viz, sound, touch 
etc 

T antra Pali for trsnd meaning thirst, desire, craving 

Tapas : austerity, penance, searching (or becoming) inquiry. 
Tarka-sdstra . the science of logic 
Tattva category of existence 
T irodhana : obscuration 

Tlrthankara * ford-maker* title of the teachers of Jainism 
Tnvrtkarana : triplication; mixture of the three elements, 
lire, water and food in different propositions to constitute 
various objects 

Turly a : short for Caturtya meaning ‘fourth’, the transcendent 

self, the supreme reality. 

T yaga : renunciation 
Upamana : comparison. 

XJpapatti . intelligibility in the light of reasoning. 

Vairagya : renunciation. 

Varna : letters, alphabets. 

Vdrtika : verse-commentary. 

Vasana : latent potency. 
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Vedana : feeling 
Vidkrama : delusion. 

VibhtUi . sacred ash. 

Videha-mukti release without the body. 

Vidhi . positive command; of the Vedas m Mimarhsd 
Vidya : knowledge; meditation. 

Vijnana : intellect; also called buddhi 
Vijnanamaya : sheath of intellect. 

Vikalpa : mental construct, imagination. 

Viksepa ‘ the projecting power of may a. 

Vimoha : error 

Vtparyaya : erroneous cognition. 

Virai heroic. 

Visesa . particularity. 

Visista : the qualified. 

Vivarta : transfiguration; apparent change, illusory appear- 
ance 

Vivarta-uada : the doctrine of phenomenal appearance. 

Viveka . discrimination 
Vrata : vow; rule of conduct 
Vrtti : modification of the mind. 

Vrtti-jnana : knowledge which results from the operation of 
a mental mode. 

Vydpakatva ■ all-pervasiveness. 

Vyapti ; invariable concomitance, universal pervasion between 
heiu and sddhya. 

VyavahdYika : empirical. 

Yama : abstentions. 

Y athartha-khyati-vada : the doctrine of the apprehension of 
what is real. 

Yoga : path; discipline, process of meditation; one of the six 
systems. 
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